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Congress Is 
At It Again 

The health-care re\'olution sparked by the raov^e 
to managed cai^ has affected many Americans. 
In some in.stanms, the impact has been negative, 
at least when it comes to I'ecef^ing medical senice^s. 

But piT)|X)sals in Congi'ess, many of which ai^ a 
result of the public outciy against managed care, 
could make things woi'se- 

This month *s cover story, mitten by Senior Associate Editor Steve 
Blakely, is devoted to this critical issue. EmployeiT? neefl to l>e well- 
infomied about the dit'ection in which Congiiess is heading if they want 
to keep theii' employees and themselves from getting burned* 

Don't miss tliis story of \ital imixjitance to any businea^ o™er who 
offei's health insurance and to anyone who mlies on, or may someday 
need, hea]th-cai*e senices. The story begins on Page 16. 




Many business owners make tough choices in establishing their 
salaiies. But how can they know if they've made the best decisions for 
theii' comjmnies and themselves? See '^Setting The Size Of Yom- Ray- 
check," l)eginning on Page 30- 



launched its site on the World 
Wide Web. This upbeat new 
I'esoiu'ce is designed to help 
I'eatlers find infbiination alx>ut 
the magazine, and some of the 
topics it covei-s, in a hun^j: The 
site is the insult of a great deal 
of work by oui' marketing di- 
recior, Janine Grossman (at 
left in the jihot*)), and our asso 
ciate promotion mtmager, 
Kristin Eckliaixlt (right). I and 
many others at Nation h Biminem ai-e extt-emely grateftil for theii' ei- 
foits. We hope youll \isit us online at nwmnhmag.vom and let us 
know how we can make our Inteniet site even moi^ useftil to you. 



Mary Y. McElveen 
Editor 
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CanThelRSBeFJffi« 



Seeking Major Ctianges 
In The Tax System 

Q I read 't^an The IRS Be Fixed?'' 
L [Cover Story, May! with great in- 
terest. As the owner of n five-year-old 
graall business that is growing at a fast 
pace and WTestling with cash-flow issues 
on a daily basis, 1 find it appalling that 
we, the taxpayers, spend $7.35 bifhoji a 
year to fund the Internal Revenue St^r\i0:r. 

Why not go to a flat-tax program, under 
which individuals and businesses would 
pay a flat percent- 
age of income or 
profit as tax to the 
government? 

With a flat tax, 
the IRS budget 
could be reduced 
to hundreds of 
millions of dollars 
instead of billions, 
and the amount 
of money spent on 
CPAs and tax 
lawyers could be 
cut drastically. 

The government is 
strangling small 
businesses and indi- 
viduals with high tax 
rates. It s time for 
some radical changes 
and a reduction in 
taxes across the board. 
Jmrm L Wmh Pms idenl 
A'^Mln Injb SyMem\ !m. 
A i Lst m^ Texm 

The Complex Tax Code 

I was pleased to see the headline 
-^Can The IRS Be Fixed?*" an the 
cover of my May Notion'H Btmvmif, How- 
ever, I was disapp*>inted with the article. 

it is true that the Internal Rt*venue Ser- 
vice has been correctly identified as an 
out-of-control agency that follows the 
motto that people are "guilty until pTOven 
innocent/ The same is true for many 
other federal agencies. 

What separates the IRS from these 
other agencies — and what was missed by 
your article— is a problem that can't be 
corrected by retraining employees; The 
IRS c^ide is so lengthy and so complex that 
it can't be understood by taxpayers* IRS 
employees, or anyone else. 

Making the IRS more friendly will not 
fix the problem. As long as we have a 7 
million- word tax code, no one will ever 




understand it, let alone be able to en* 

force it fairly. 

WK RwhanL% Omier 

R Tex (>nt(iof/r Power 

Terreli Tt\tyts< 

IRS Set In tts Ways? 

^Can The IKS Be Fixed?" clearly 
discussed what is wrong with the 
Internal Revenue Service, and the hopes 
for the agency's future. The IRS has been 
without direction and 
out of touch with the real 
world for too long. 

Commissioner Charles 
O. Fiossotti s vision for 
modernizing the IRS 
will go a long way to- 
ward improving tax 
administration and 
taxpayer relations. Be- 
sides re-engineering 
the agency, however, 
. his att^jntion needs to 
I be dirEKTted t*>ward the 
IRSs culture. Tm con- 
cerned that this cul- 
ture is too deeply en- 
I trenched for any 
' meaningful change 
' in the near future. 
Ndlaitd Cohen 
M'ihmnkee 

Seeing tlie Good Points 

I was disappointed in your review of 
the Internal Revenue Service in 
^an Tlie IRS Be Fbced?" 

Like poiiticians, the article took iso- 
lated examples of IRS ineflflciency and 
portrayed them as commonplace. This 
can only help create unjustified negative 
public opinion about an essential na^ 
tional service: tax administration and 
collection. 

Of course, by the nature of its activity, 
the tRS is not popular. But in my experi- 
ence — ^both personal and in business — and 
in the opinions of many of my colleagues, 
the IRS is competent, polite, and fair. Any 
large organization will have some inade- 
quacies. 

The real tax culprits are politicians and 
Congress, which have created the complex 
system that the IRS administers. The arti- 
cle should have devoted more attention to 
that point. 

Raf/moml T. Malh% Chahmmf. 
hlaUti Aificrirth ItH\ 
Momuwitie^ NJ. 
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Defining Tlie Best Way 
To Make Hiring Decisions 

was disconcerted n the re- 
CIS suits of your March Wht i^t 1 Stand 
poll, which were published in the May 
issue* 

The respondents indicated that their 

aptitude, fr. LL apntudin', aptiti. 
1 : the arrangement of the parts 
3 : a mental position with rega- 
r emotion toward a fact or ' 
>*>se <a 

'If r 



problem with job applicants was 
"attitude and work habits," 

Attitude, according to my Webster s Nmv 
^nrlii Dictkiimvij of i lie Amerknn Lan- 
UUQgp^ is: 1) a bodily posture showing 
^ood» action, etc: 2) a manner showing 
one's feelings or thoughts; 3) one's disposi- 
tion, opinion, etc- 

In other words, attitude is a aimpletely 
Subjective judgment involving the other 
P^rson^s thoughts or beliefe. 

Judging a person by his or her attitude 
IS asking for a lawsuit, particularly if the 
person is in a class protected by antidis- 
crimination law It is better to make hiring 
decisions based on objective, obserx^abJe 
criteria, such as the individual's education, 
job history, and perci^ptible behavior — not 
on attitude, 
Tom Bell 
^nmw. Ciila 



Who Is M-Worker? 
Try The Government 

a] was intereslod Uy read the letter 
to the editor in the June issue from 
*fohnKnoffoftheCh icago Lawyers' (]om- 
Jittee for Civil Rights Under Law, who 
described Naimun Hmhwm as being *'anti- 
Worker" My response is to direct his at- 
tention to the real "a nti -worker'' institu- 
tit>n: the federal gijvemment. 
When I started my business nine years 
as a sole proprietor, I quickly found 
^t^t how badly the government penalizes 
^fiyone tr>'ing tci make a decent — ^i.€„ sub- 
sistence—lining. 

After paying my Social Security, 
Medicare, self-employment, and federal 
^^d state income taxes, my wife and I 
^^nid finally use my $10,000 income for 
ybe firgt year to splurge on food and houH- 
ing. Three years later I made the whop- 
ping total of $43,000 gross income, at 
^hich point — after working SO* hour 
^eeks without a vacation in those three 
yearsi— I reluctantly added an employee. 
I quickly realized that I was to become 



the employees "mother,"* legally required 
to pay workers* ci>mpensation, unemploy- 
ment, and disability insurance for him, on 
top of the payroll tax. I even covered his 
health-plan premiums, which, unlike my 
contributions, were fully deductible. 

Of course, i had to make sure that my 
customers all paid me promptly so I couJd 
be stire to pay my employee on time, even 
if it meant that I had to skip paying my- 
self for a week or two, 

Fm sure that most employers have simi- 
lar stories to t<fll. The time is long overdue 
for us tc) get the government and special- 
interest groups off oui- backs. I for one am 
giad that Nat ion's Bn.^imm is around, if 
only to balance the one*sided socialist 
litany of the "mainstream" press. 
Scott Grhitslfwv, Ftrmieut 
Cold Sprirtgn IMD, Ina 
Marveltm, N. K 

Employing The Disabled 
Has Specific Advantages 

!□! Your Juul^ issue had two excellent 
articles about people mth disabili- 



ties and their inclusion in society [''A 
Phone Link To The Deaf and ''An En- 
abling Work Fonse"). 

An increasing number of companies am 
recognizing the value of marketing to and 
employing people with disabilities^ who 
have many contributions to make in many 
roles in society. 

Employers might be intemsted to know 
that when a local community rehabilita- 
tion program (CRP) refers a potential em- 
ployee to them» they get far more informa- 
tion in terms of the person's abilities and 
limitations than they would with a person 
hired ofT the street' Often, the CRP will 
provide a trainer at no cost to the em- 
ployer, and there are federal tax advan- 
tages to employers as well 

In short, there are several business rea- 
sons for erapioyers to do the correct 
thing— that is. to match a person's abili- 
ties to the requirements of the job. 
Hrijan Ikidnatu Pre^^ident 
F!mdmdk Relmhdituiloti 

Fmt mktimu irtc\ 
HmiistTiUe, AIxl 
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How 
Do 1... 

Solve an IRS problem? 




Manage my workers 
in times of change? 



•I 



Come to grips with growth? 



Prepare for the 
purchase of a franchise? 



a 



Find the essence of good 
salespeople? 



Build better workers? 

Visit the new 

Nation's Busimss Web site! 
Find practical how-to ad\dce 
for running and grcwing 
a small business. 

www*iibmagxom 
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A Web Strategy 
With Real Bite 



At Viewpoint DataLabs, we know 
more than a little about monsters. 
For instance, there's the Godzilla 
model we created for big-screen ani- 
mation in this summer B megabudget 
mfkie about the giant reptile- 

Then there's the electronic-commerce 
monster unleashed by the Internet. Un- 
like our fictional Godzilla, e-commerce is a 
real force. You can either hameBs it as an 
integral part of your business or get 
squashed by it as your competition fi^ires 
out how to put it to work. 

An Internet strategy^ is not merely hav- 
ing an online presence. It has to be central 
to your daily business operation. 

At Viewpoint DataLabs, we're a leader 
in creation of 3-D models used in commu- 
nications, advertising, video games, and 
movies. Our clients bring these models to 
life through computer animation. View- 
point's work has been featured in recent 
films, including "Titanic," "Independence 
Day^ and ''Air Force One." We created the 
dancing baby in the Blockbuster ads and 
the photoneahstic 3-D computer models of 
the Brooklyn Bridge and a New York City 
taxicab used at the climactic end of 
"Godzaia" 

We have come to recognize the Internet 
as the marketplace for doing business in 
the ftiture. To that end, we have made eiec- 
tronic commerce via our World Wide Web 
site, mvmmivpmntcoin, central to how we 
do business. Our camtomers have access to 
more than 10,000 models in Viewpoint^ on- 
line archive. 

The challenge with e-commerce is to 
make it fit in with your existing business. 

When you launch a Web site, it's impor- 
tant to pay close attention to relationships 
with your current sales force and distribu- 
tors. Don't let your Web presence send a 
message that you are pursuing only direct 
Internet sales at their expense. Such a per- 
ception might shift their view of you from 
partner and supplier to competitor. That 

Martin Plaehv m chief execidivr offkm' of 
Vteivpoint DotaLubt m Omr^ Utah. He pre- 
pared thut aa:</tad icilh Cmibihdmg Editor 
Smni Biddie Jaffe. Rmdern with imighfMim 
^starting or ntmting a hmima^'t are Invited to 
contribiUe to tim mhumL Wr^e to: Entmpm- 
nmtr's Notebook Nation's Businesa 1615 H 
Street, NM, Was^iiHgtmL D C mm^imi 




Uniilce nonie of ike S4) modeh km finn cre- 
ates, electmnie eatmmn'e doesn^ have to be 
Hmr% myii Martin Plaehn. 



might cause them to direct business away 
from you, even though you did not intend 
to cut them out of your busineas plan. 

THith be told, no distributor or sales em- 
ployee would ever encourage a supplier to 
offer direct sales via a Web site. 

Product sales over the Internet require 
a strategy that senses both your interests 
and those of your current sales and distri- 
bution network. 

For example, offer your sales team and 
distributors private Web pages that con- 
tain special information on sales, prod- 
ucts, pricing, and packaging. You might 
also create an exclusive Web-based order* 
entry system, real-time responses f espe- 
cially important for int^'mational sales), 
and faster delivery times for sales-force or 
distributor orders placed through your 
Web site. 

You may even want to give resellers 
I sales representatives I a credit on future 
orders every time a customer bypasses 



them and ordera direct from you. This will 
make your Web site less of a threat. And 
because resellers are the local reps who 
promote and service your products » keep* 
ing them praluctiw is crucial. 

Fram an internal perspective, build your 
Web site bo that it provides your business- 
development team with timely customer 
and sales information. The team needs to 
know who's visiting, how long they stay^ 
and where they go within your site. It also 
needs to know how customers learned 
about the site — from a partner's site, for 
instance, or a banner ad elsewhere on the 
Web— where they go from your site, and 
the correlation between marketing efforts 
and registrations (individuals signing in 
n.s customers). 

This information is vital to how you re^ 
fine marketing, .sales, and product pramo- 
tions. And it may be equally important for 
developing new client senices or products 
ahead of your competition. 

tlltimately, to succeed, your Web strat- 
egy must continually take into account 
how you will do business in the future. 
Building an incomplete Web site, or failing 
to integrate and continuously refine your 
Web strategy, will only increase costs. 

If you build the Web site into your infra- 
structure and business plan, however, youll 
create a new mechanism for achieving your 
business goals—from increased sales to 
better responsiveness when the market- 
place changes — all of which will help you 
tame the beant and give you a competitive 
edge in today's **new economy* W 
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Building an Internet 
site into your firm's 
infrastructure and 
business plan van give 
you a competitive edge. 



If you think it looks different, 
wait until you hear it. 



The Bose' Acoustic Wave' 
music system. 
A sound difference. 
^Touch a single button on this 
Acclaimed, all-in-one music system — 
^ system no bigger thau a briefcase. 
You*lI hear "big, bold sound'* that 
places it "at the forefront of compact 
ttiiisic systems " according to the 
Chicago Tribune, 

In fact, the sound is so rich and 
lifelike that people even compare it 
to much larger, more expensive com- 
ponent systems. No matter what 
kind of music you enjoy, the Acoustic 
Wave* music system brings it alive 

way it was meant to be heard, 

All of which is quite remarkable 
^hen you consider this simple, one- 
piece stereo system measures just 
10^5"H X 18"Wx 6.S"D. It fits just 
3bout anywhere^ whether at home 
Or in the officCp 



Different inside* too* 
The key to this sound is our patented 
acoustic waveguide speaker technology 
inside. No other stereo of any size has 
it- Just as a flute strengthens a breath 
of air to fill an entire conccn hall, 
the waveguide produces room-filling 
^ sound from a small 

^S^^^ enclosure. It's a re vol u* 
flHj^^B tionary concept that 
^^^^^ won its team of Bose 
Fodod irade, our engineers the presti- 
occ>*««g«de eious "Itiventor of the 
enrtchw sound. Year"' award in the USA. 

Easy-to-use features. 

The system is technologically 
advanced, yet remarkably easy to 
use. The CD player, AM/FM radio, 
and three speakers are all built in, 
so youH have no wires or external 
speakers to hook up. Simply plug it 
in and press '*Playr There's even a 
handy credit card-sized remote. 



Satisfaction guaranteed. 

The Acoustic Wave' music system 
is available directly from Bose^ the 
most respected name in sound. Call 
today, 1-800-898-BOSE, ext. A3278, 
to learn more about the system 
and to find out about our 30-day 
in-home trial and satisfaction guar- 
antee. And hear just how different 
a stereo this small can sound. 

Call 1-800-898-BOSE, 
ext,A3278, 

— to receive 




your free infurmadon kit* 

ft^ /Alio. /Mil 

IPleaie Pi^ 



Better sound through resean^ * 
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INSURANCE COSTS 



Bills Would Reduce 
Auto Premiums 

Bills pending in Congress 
would enable businesses 
and indi\i duals to cut their 
automobile-msurance pre- 
miums Significantly, say the 
measures' congressional 
and business pmponenta 

The bipartisan bills, 
named the Auto Choice Ri - 
form Act in both the Hou?^ 
and the Senate, would rt - 
quire insurance companies 
to provide personal-protec- 
tion insurance (PPI i to mo- 
tcwists as a low-cost altema* 
tive to the current sj'stems 
used in their states. 

Insurers would be able to 
offer the lower rates* say 
proponents, because 
torists who chose PPI cov- 
erage would be unable to 
sue to recover noneconomic 
damages, such as for pain 
and suffering. In such 
suits, plaintiffs* attorneys generally receive 
as much as one-third of damages awarded 
by courts . 

The le^lation's sponsors include Sens. 
Mitch McConnell R-Ky., Joseph L Lieber- 
man, D-Conn,. and Daniel Patrick Moyni* 
ban, 0*N.Y, and Reps. Richard K Armey, 
R'Texas, and James R Mo ran, D-Va. 
Business and consumer- advocacy groups 
backing the legislation include the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce and Americans for 



ORGANIZED LABOR 



Fall Elections Next Megraund 
For Curbs On Use Of Union Dues 

Call f o r n I a vot e r s u n J u n 2 r ej e cicd a 
statewide initiative that would have re- 
quired labor unions to get annual written 
permission from members to spend their 
onion dues for political purposes. 

The measure, the Paycheck Protection 
Initiative, was listed as PiiDpaaition 226 on 
the ballot. 

Oi-ganized labor spent an estimated $20 
million in an all-out effort to defeat the pro* 
posal, including advertisemients that said it 
would undercut every popular issue backed 





iioving 

me Pain ^ 
From Auto Insurance 

Businesses and individiials would save an eslimaled total of nearly S195 billto 
in aiitomobile-insurance premiums over five years if "ayto-choice" legislation 
pending m Congress is enacted and if all consumers tfien op! to waive their 
right to sue for "pain and suffering" after accidents. 

Premium Sa¥mgs 

_ (Rdunded Projecliofis, In BrHifins) 





Businesses 


Individuals 


Total 


1998 


$8.10 


$27.41 


$35.51 


1999 


8.18 


28.85 


37.03 


2000 


8.26 


30.36 


38.61 


2001 


8.33 


31.95 


40.28 


2002 


8.42 


33.62 


42.03 


Total , 


41 .28 


152.18 


193.46 
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Tax Reform, In supporting the legislation, 
the U.S- Chamber is representing its 
members as consumers of auto insur- 
ance—both business and individual, says 
Lawrence Kraus, president of the U.S. 
Chamber Institute for Legal RefomL 

"Under the curnnt system, the incen- 
tive to sue for pain and suffering in auto- 
related cases results in fraud, increased 
litigation, and increased insurance rates," 
Kraus says. "Its time to tackle the prob- 



by unions, ranging from good schools to 
food safety. The LI,S. Chamber of Com- 
merce was among the organizations that 
worked for pas^ge of the measure. 

Grover Norquist, president of Americans 
For Tax Reform, a Washington-based 
group and a major backer of the initiative, 
said, 'It's now on to the fall election, when 
Colorado, Nevada, and Oregon will have 
paycheck protection on their ballots. We 
will be active in all 50 states during the 
next legislative cycle, and we expect five to 
10 states will enact paycheck protection 
next year." 

—Thamm Love 



lem of lawhiiit abuse," 

Under the auto-choice 
proposal, motorists opt- 
ing for PPI coverage 
would recover economic 
losses— the costs of raed- 
ical treatments or loss of 
income, for example — 
from their own insurers, 
regaixiless of fault. 

If theij^ coverage were 
inadequate, they could 
collect uncovered losses 
from their health insurers 
or sue the other dri ver for 
untximpensated etH)nomic 
losses if the other driver 
were at fault. Payments 
from PPI policies would 
have to he made b}"^ insur- 
ers within 30 days of 
claims submission, vrith a 
24 percent interest pen- 
alty for late payments, 

Motori^fts with PPI cov- 
erage, however, would re- 
linquish the right to sue 
for noneconomic losses 
such as pain and suffering. 

Those who did not opt foi' PPI coverage 
would be required to purchase so-called 
tort-maintenance coverage (TMC K which is 
similar to auto coverage available today. 

States could opt out of the PPI system 
by legislative action or by certification by 
their insurance commissioners that the 
average driver's premium for bxiily-injury 
coverage would not decline by at least 30 
percent. The certification would have to 
occur within 90 days of enactment of the 
autixhoice measure. 

The Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gi^esvs estimates that businesses ai\d indi- 
viduals would save nearly $195 billion in 
vehicle-insurance premiums over five 
years if the auto-choice measure were en- 
acted and if all consumers chose PPI cov- 
erage. (See the chart. J 

Peter Kinzler, president of the Coalition 
for AutO"Insuranct* Reform — an Alexandria, 
Va.-baaad group of businesses and indi\4du- 
ak— estimates that vehicle-insyranite <mtM 
for PPI business participants would drop 
by an average of 27.5 percent, and for indi- 
vidual participants by about 23 peixent, 

— Tkomm Lffi"*' 




The 500.000 men and women of America's Electric Utility Companies take great pride 
in generating electricity more cleanly and efficiently than ever before. In fact, we're limiting 
our greenhouse gas emissions even as the demand for electricity increases. To learn 
more about our environmental programs, and new ways you can use electricity wisely 
visit our webstte (www.eei.org/enviro/). Together, we can make everyone's future brighter 

Americ:a*s Eliicttric: Utility Companies 
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POSTAL COSTS 



Decision Hears On Boosting 
Business Mailing Rates 

The U.S. Postal Service will decide 
soon when to impose a l-cent mo^a.se 
m the cost of irmiJing a fir^-class letter 
and will consider scores of other rate 
changes afTecting bo^e^ mailings. 

In May, after 10 months of review, 
the independent Postal Rate Commis- 
sion issued its recommendations on 
rate changes the Postal Service pro- 
posed in July 1997, Though the 
Postal Servicers ruling Board of Gov- 
ernors is not bound legally to accept 
the Rate Commission's recommenda- 
tions, it typically does so. 

The key issue with the planned in- 
crease in the first-class stamp price, 
to 33 cents from 32, is when — not 
whether— to impose it. 

Thou^ some mailers and rate com- 
mission members have su^i^ted that 
the Postal Sendee does not need to 
boost that rate after several consecu- 
tive years of billion-doll ar-pl us budget 
surpluses, the agency has not indi- 
cated tiiat it will shelve the plan. The 
last change in the stamp price was in 
January 1995. 

Rate commission Chairman Edward J, 
Gleiman said panel members see "no rea- 
son why any of the rate changes it is rec- 
ommending should be put into effect be- 
fore January 1999 at the earliest." The 



TRANSPORTATION 



Record Highway Measure Clears 
Final Congressional Hurdie 

The largest public- works bill in U.S- his- 
tory, approved by Congress in May and ex- 
pected to be signed into law soon by Ppesi* 
dent Clinton, will increa«ie spending on 
highways, bridges, and mass transit by 
more than 40 percent over the next six 
years. 

In approving the successor to the Intar- 
modal Surface Transportation Efficiency 
Act aSTEA^ of 199 L which expired last 
year, Congress decided that future gaso- 
line-tax revenues will be used solely for 
transportation projects. In the past, some 
of those fiinds had been diverted for other 
purposes or used to mask the size of fed- 
era! budget deficits. 

Some legislators sought to move the 
highway trust fund "off budget," which 

• would have permitted the spending of the 
existing surplus as well as fiiture fuel-tax 
revenues solely for transportation pro- 
jects. Despite the desire of business inter- 
ests to see that happen, they hailed the 
adopted compromise as a hi^oric break- 
through that will upgrade the nation*s 
transportation infrastructure and im- 
prove highway safety 
The iegi^ation reduces the disparities in 



Postal Rate Proposals 

Following are examples of the rates proposed in July 1997 by the U,S. 
Postal Service and the corresponding rates recommended in May by the 
^ independent Postal Rate Commission. 



Currenl Rate 



FIrst- Class Letter^ 
First dunce 



Piistal Service 
Proposal 



Postal Rate 
Commission 
RecommenifatiQn 

$0.33 




SOLRuc 



Postal Service governors could decide as 
early as June which rates to change and 
when to impose the changes. 

Meanwhile* in May the governors se- 
lected career Postal Service executive 
William J. Henderson to be postmaster 



funding among the states. Under ISTEA, 
some states received back irom the federal 
government less than 80 percent of the 
fuel-tax revenues that their residents had 
paid at the pump. Now. each state will get 
back at least 90 percent. 

The measure authorizes spending a 
t(jtal of $217 billion over six years, with 



FOR THE RECORD 



■ The House was poised at press time to 
vote on its version of the budget resolution 
tor fiscal year 1999, which begins Oct. L 

As approved by the House Budgiet Com- 
mittee, the resolution would offer $101 bil- 
lion in tax cuts over five years under an 
overall budget plan that calls for $1-72 tril- 
lion in spending next year. The plan would 
pay for the tax cuts, including elimination 
of the sfHialled marriage penalty by reduc- 
ing spending for domestic discretionary 
programs that Congress funds annually 

The Senate passed its budget resolution 
in early April ailowng up to $30 billion in 
tax cuts over five years and spending of 
$1.73 trillion in fiscal 1999. 

■ The Senate on May 7 passed by a vote 
of 97-0 its version of legislation to over- 
haul the Internal Revenue Service. 

The Senate bill goes further than its 



general, replacing Marvin Runyon, who 
resigned after more than five years. Hen- 
derson, 50, who was instrumental in im- 
proving the agency's on-time delivery ef- 
forts in major cities, inherits a work force 
of more than 800,000, Stem Bates 



about $173 billion going to highways and 
bridges, $41 billion to mass transit, and 
the rest to high way ^safety projects. Con^ 
gress must find more than $17 billion in 
offsetting cuts from other spending pro- 
gleams to stay within the balanced-budget 
giudelines it approved in 1997, 

—Steve Bate^^ 



House counterpart, passed 4264 last fall, 
in empowering t\ new, independent over- 
sight board for the tax-collection agency It 
also surpasses the House bill in providing 
for penalties against IRS agents who ha- 
rass taxpayers. At press time, House and 
Senate conferees were trying to iron out 
differences in the measures. 

■ A congressional conference committee 
aims to finish work mon on an overhaul of 
federal job-training programs, 

A Senate*pasfied measure would coasoli- 
date various vocadonal^training prK^rams, 
creating "one-stop'' customer centers in 
local insti tutionB such as chambers of com- 
merce. 

The House- passed bill includes similar 
language and would reauthorize the law 
that provides training and rehabilitation 
for the mentally and physically disabled. 



r 
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Increase your business line 

of credit instantly. It can help 

you grab opportunities. 




The Key Responsive Line Option^ 
lets you increase your small 
business tine of credit by 25% 
with just one phone caLL Don't 
let opportunities slip away. 
Rope them in. To learn more 
or to apply by phone, just call 

1'888-KEY4BIZ' 

prt ss 0 
www, Key.com/smallbir 



<rf cj^it lin^ tmunt. up to i mudfrnim of 110,000. ^^Kt tp 
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Managing Your Small Business 



Doing what you do best; building on success; 
coopetxiting ivith con^ipetitors. 




By Thirmas Low 



MARKETING 



When Prosnects Are Poor, 
Resort To Your Strengths 

In 1992, things looked as bieak as they 
could be for Casey B. Stringer*s general- 
contracting firm in Washingt^>n, D,C, He 
had mortgaged his home for the third 
time and had borrowed all the money he 
could from family and friends, yet his 
business was failing. 

He had been a successful salesman for a 
m^or medical-supplies company when he 
started Cason Amalgamated Inc. in 1990, 
''1 had always known that I would be in 
business for myself," he sa}^. 

Using his saved- up sales commissions to 
finance his move, he decided to put his 
skills and education — including a bache- 
lor's degree in marketing from Howard 
University in Washington — ^to the test 

Stringer says he had found satisfaction 
and enjoyment in renovating his historic 
Capitol Hill townhouse, so the construction 
industry seemed like a good place to start. 
He knew many such businesses failed 
in the competitive Washington area» he 
says, but he was determined to make it. 

Cason Amalgamated posted some imme- 
diate snct^sses. It landed contracts to per- 
form building improvements for the gov- 
ernment But the recession of the early *90s 
hit the construction industry hard; some 
contract awards were delayed, and others 
were being won by lai^r companies able to 
work on smaller profit maiigins. 

So, in 1992» without cash or customers, 
Stringer suspended his business activity 
and r^umed a M-time sal^ career. 

In January 1995, he was hit by the real- 
ization that the one thing he did best — 
and through which he was making a good 
living — had been missing from his con- 
struction business: marketing. 

He borrowed money from his mother^s 
insurance policy, called on a longtime fam- 
ily friend to contribute his retirement 
funds, added his own savings — and 
restarted the company Wilii an eye toward 
marketing, Stringer made several changes: 

■ He modified the name from Cason 
Amalgamated Inc, to The Cason Co,, real- 
izing that the previous name was fre- 
quently misspelled and mispresnounced. 

■ He specialized his operations. Previ- 
ously* he was a general contrattor now he 
focuses on installing drywall and acousti- 



cal-tile ceilings in commercial properties. 

■ He started advertising, projecting a 
professional image. 

■ He joined a national coastruction trade 
association to net%*ork within the industry, 

■ He became active in a number of com- 
munity-improvement activities. 

The reinvented company has been suc- 
cessful. It grew 300 percent from the end 
of 1995 to the beginning of this year, and 
Stringer projects that revenues will exceed 



LEADERSHIP 



Napoleon As Corporate CEO 

When one thinks of warn or^, one thinks of 
battles, tactics, and logistics. But a book on 
12 of history's greatest military leaders ex- 
amines them for a different strength — their 
managerial capabilidas. 

In The Way of the Warrior: Leadernhip 
Lemnm firmi Hlyiom'H Trfj} Tmim MHitorfi 
Masd^r^ (St. Martin's Press^ $2L95 i, au- 
thors James Dunnigan and Daniel Master- 
son examine how these leaders solved man- 
agement problems — many of them 
commonly faced by business people today. 

The figures cited in the book, and each 
ones distinguishing leadership trait, ai^e: 

Alejcanderthe Gmjf: The Big, Big Vision. 



$10 million within three years. 

His success led him to be named a 1998 
honoree in the Blue Chip Enterprise Ini- 
tiative, an annual program that recog- 
nizes small firms that have overcome chal- 
lenges. It is sponsored by Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. f known as 
MassMutual— The Blue Chip Co.), the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and Notions 
BnshieHH. For details on applying, see 
"Time lb Think Blue Chip.'* Page 14, ■ 

Julim Caemr: The Greatest Commu- 
nicator. 

Omrlemagm': The Great Adapter 
Gengfm Khan: The Master of Speed in 

All Things. 
Edmtni III: The Leveraged-Buyout King- 
Qmtirmiit Adolphm: The Art of Re-engi- 

neering, 

Fmderkk the (hmt: Calculated Leveragje. 
Naixil&m: The Master of Revolution. 
HfffHHt'H S. (itrud: The TVcoon of Turn- 
around, 

Dougfm MacA rtkur: Coping with Dis- 
aster. 

Geofye Fattmi: The Taskmaster 
Norniafi Svh umrzkopf: Building Al- 
liances, ■ 





When Ace Hardware needed 
innovative environmental 
solutions, they chose a name 
they conld count on: 





Tye Thompson specializes in trans- 
portation solutions at Ryder. He and liis 
team are helping Ace experiment wi^ 
natural gas to power tfieir ftaet. So far, 
the results have tieen doublv successful: 
lower emissions and reduced fuel costs. 
Which means everyone, even tiie 
accountants, can breathe easier. 

At Ryder, you1l find lots of people like 
Tye— people who make it their mission 
to help companies Itke Ace, Quaker Stale, 
and Club Car become more efficient 
and profitable. 

Want to know more? Visit us at 
wwwjvtlercom or call 1 800 RYDER OK, 
ext. 630 It's time you got to know us 
on a first-name basis. 



NY»t Ryder 



998 HY&m Syfttm, Inc. 
Ryder is an fluual oppDrtunrtY emplovef 
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BUSINESS STRATEGIES 



Sometimes Cooperation Works 
Better Than Competttion 

"Tf you can't lick em. join em** is a popu- 
lar adage. In some instances, it s also 
good business BdvicB, 

Consider, for example, the experi- 
ences of The AT'A^LANCE Group and 
Franklin Covey Co., two competitors 
that recently teamed up to capitalize on 
each other's strengths, 

AT-A-GLANCE. of Sidney. N.Y., de- 
signs, manufactures^ and sells plan- 
ning, organizing, and record-keeping 
products. 

Franklin Covey of Salt Lake City» was 
created last year by the merger of 
Franklin Quest Co, and the Covey Lead- 
ership Center. Franklin Quest wa - \ 
provider of corporate training semii i.ir- 
and the creator of the Franklin Day 
Planner. The leadership center s prod- 
ucts included bcmks, seminars, video- 
tapes, and training programs based on 
the best-selling book by Stephen R. 
Covey, Ttte 7 Habits of Highly Effective 

Franklin Covey produced papular 
products but had no system for selling 
them directly to companies. AT-A- 
GLANCE had such a sy^stem and saw it 
could make a profit on the sales of those 
products. 

Franklin Covey generates demand for 
its time-planning products through its 
training seminars and time-management 
workshops-^programs sold mostly to com- 
panies rather than to individuals. Its 
products are sold throu^ retail stores and 
directly through mail order. 

This caused problems for companies 
whose employees were buying the prod- 
ucts after attending the functions and 
submitting expense accounts for reim- 
bursement. When 100 employees sub- 
mit 100 expense requests, the admin is- 



PLANNING 



Keeping Your Company Ahead 
Means Building On Success 

A problem that succot^riful businesses can 
face — as unlikely as it may sound — is 
overcoming their success, according to 
Thomas Koulopoulos. He is a co-author, 
along with Richard Spinello and Wayne 
Toms, ot Corporate inatifivt: Building a 
Knowing Enterpriiie for ike J Id Cent ury 
rVan Nostrand Reinhold, $29.99). 

**Sma[l'business owners cannot rest on 
their laurels," says Koulopoulos. ""Success 
requires that they create tiie attitudes and 
culture that w\\\ allow them to obsolete 
their best ideas over and over again,** 

He cites as an example the Boston- 
based Gillette Co., which is in the midst of 
a massive campaign to convince shavers 
that the company's Sensor razors and 






inVVTlJ 'WAT 'If 



Teaming up mn wii" only far m^iainjh^m^ sgijh of- 
fice-pwdmi^ mmiceting ^m:utive John Hayek 



trative and processing costs for the com- 
pany handling them can mount to what 
AT-A-GLANCE Vice President for Mar* 
keting John Hayek calls "an avalanche 
of paperwork." 
AT-A-GLANCE sells its products mainly 
I through what Hayek describes as the 
'^commercial-ofrice-products" route, in 
I which companies order supplies directly 
I from extensive catalogs and pay a single 
I bill for the purchases, which are delivered* 



ra2or blades are obsolete and should be re- 
placed with the firm*s new Mach3 razor 
line. The older products command a 65 
percent worldwide market share. 

"The Sensor is one of the most successful 
products ever invented, and they want to 
put it out of business " Koulopoulos says. 

That idea probably will sound crazy to 
some small -business owners, who may 
think that all that s needed for long-term 
success is one good idea they can milk in- 
definitely, Koulopoulos says. But that's not 
the way the world works, he maintains, 

"Once you have a product that is ac- 
cepted by the market, the ne.>ct thing you do 
is consider how to leapfn^ that product, be- 
cause if you do not, your c-ompetition 
he says, *^ou do not want an origan ization 
with one great success, but one that can 
constantly outlive its success^.^ ■ 
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"We were both doing what we do 
well," says Hayek. "In a larger office, 
people want to centralize supply pur- 
chasing and negotiate on price," he 
says. "We h^kve great expertise in com- 
meixiaJ office products." 

So the two companies agreed to team 
up to sell Franklin Covey products 
through the AT-A-GLANCE distribu- 
tion system, starting the first of next 
year. This will help Franklin Covey*s 
product sales and will boost AT-A- 
GLANCE'S bottom line through its cut 
on the sale-s. 

Jon H. Rowberry, president of 
Franklin Covey* calls the joint opera- 
tion "a major milestone for both our 
companies, as our organizational 
clients can now purchase our high- 
quality products through an outlet 
that best meets their procurement 
needs. We are excited about the new 
doors this agreement opens for Covey 
products.'' 

But just because the pair joined in 
one area does not mean they are no 
longer competitors, Hayek points out 
Many of their products compete in the 
area of sales to individuals, with 
Franklin Covey distributing through 
retail stores and mail order and AT-A- 
GLANCE through office superstores, | 
warehouse dubs, and gift and greeting- 
- card outlets. 

And, in a way, they still are compet- 
ing within the commercial-office-products 
area, since AT-A-GLANCE continues to 
sell its own products as well as Franklin 
Covey's through its catalogs. 

Not all companies are suited to team up 
with each other in any capacity Hayek 
warns, **An important element is for the 
cmtpanies to have a relationship in which 
the parties arc similar in terms of style, 
culture, philosophy, and even values,** he 
says. And he's confident that AT-A- 
GLANCE and Franklin Covey have just 
such a relationship. ■ 



NBTIP 



Time To Think Blue Chin 

If your company has faced significant 
challenges only to emerge stronger and 
more viable than ever, now's the time to 
enter the 1999 Blue Chip Enterprise Ini- 
tiative, sponsored by Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co, ^ known as Mass- 
Mutual — The Blue Chip Company), the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and Naiinji's 
BmhmH. Any company that has been in 
business for at least three years and em- 
ploys five to 400 people is eligible. 

For an application, send an electronic- 
mail request to hhtevhipifi HathnubfLVtieas 
,org, call 1-800-FOR-BCEI 
2234), or check mmimif io^iMnmjiemorg/ 
hfnevfi iff. hi i tt! on the I ntemet li 
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The new Mita Digital Copier/ Printer 
(PC is optionaL) 

As a s tan d-a lone copier jt*s In a class by itself, making up to 99 copies frtsm a single scan. 
And as a 600 dpi network printer, it lets you produce sorted, stapled, finished documents 
right from your desktop. So while the computer may be optional, the Ai3030 is anything but. 
For more information call i -800~ABC-MITA or visit www.mita.com. 
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COVER STORY 



The Backlash Against 
Managed Care 



By Stephmi Blakely 




The nationwide backlash against man- 
aged health care hit a public-rela- 
tioDB high -water mark in November 
when President Clinton eareftxlly or- 
chestrated a Whit€ House media event 
featuring his bipartisan advisory commis- 
sion on health care. The panel had just 
voted to endorse a patients' of rights'* 
aimed at protecting consumers in man* 
aged-care health plans, an idea Clinton 
immediately embraced. 

But not everyone was celebrating. Diane 
Graham, one of the very few small-busi- 
ness owners on the 34-member panel, had 
cast the sob diasenling vote. The chairman 
and CEO of Stratco, Inc» a chemical -engi- 
neering firm based in Leewood, Kan., with 



TOSPSakUP Jormuilt htmneii>k i^^'J^^' urn- 
h(tm iifStmku Inc., right nm tlw rmly 
mmiber^ifa jifT^Hitnliul imnel who mkd 
(tgaimt eiidot^iug a pidwuls' 'btU of rights " 
WUh her w qffim m$i^nt Olitm TaUarica 



60 employees, Graham suspected the com- 
mission's proposals would become costly 
new federal health-care mandates that ulti- 
mately would hurt workers and employers. 

^'If they were called 'recommendations,' 
maybe 1 could have supported some of 
these things," Graham says, **But if they 
were 'rights/ 1 knew they d turn into man- 
dates. And those mandates make health- 
care costs go up.'' 



Noting that more than 1|000 state 
health-care mandates already are on the 
books, Graham believed that because **no 
one was speaking up for small business, I 
could not vote for any of this." 

Just as she feared, the panels work be- 
came the basis for mandate-laden legisla- 
tion, crafted by Democratic congressional 
leaders and introduced in the House and 
Senate in March. The bills mirror legisla- 
tion introduced last fall in the House by 
Rep. (Charles N(>rwood. R-Ga, 

Norvvotxi's bill, knov^Ti as PARCA — short 
for the Patient Aams to Responsible Care 
Act—would create an estimated 300 fed- 
eral health-insurance mandates and, for 
the first time, would expose employers to 
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The rising fever m Washington 
to impose mandates mi rmmaged 
care could price small firms and 
their ivorkers out of the health- 
insurance market 




itiedical-malpractice lawsuits for cxiver- 
^ decisions they or their health plans 
make. 

Both the Norwood bill and the Demo- 
cratic propoKal reflect the giiowmg pub- 
lic and bipartisan political backlash 
Hgfainst restrictions imposed by man- 
^ged^re health plans. Managed care, 
vvhich has grown rapidly in recent 
years, pmvidea medical cfjverage to the 
Vast majority of insured Americani^. 

By early June, Non\'0(Kls hill had the 
support of 232 of his colleagues, more 
than half the House membership. A 
companion bill hos been introduced in 
the Senate by Republican Alfonse M. 
D'Amato of New York. 

Because of }iB bri>ad support in the 
House, PARC A remains the principal 
lightning rod for cniticism of legislaticm 
that would hamstring managed-care 
plans. Business groups describe 
PARCA as ""a trial lawyers dream but 
an employer's ni^tmare,*' largely because 
of its employer-liability provisions. 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce President 
and CEO Thomas J. Donohue. speaking 
at a health-care nrnferenet^ at the business 
federation's Washington, D.C, headquar- 
ters in February, *?aid companies would 
have a clear fiduciary responsibiiity to 
stop providing health-care benefits if Con- 
gress subjected them to the potentially 
huge new medical-malpractice liability 
that would be created by PARC A, 

If PARCAs liability proviBions become 
law, Donohue said, "well recommend to 
every business in the country to give their 
employees a check and get out of the 
healthcare ba'^ine^s,*' That would leave it 
to workers ti) buy health-care coverage on 
their ejwn. 

"^However well*intended, however politi- 
cally appealing," Donohue added, '^the 
practice of piling on new mandates is 
threatening the ability orciympanies-— es* 
pecially small businesses— to provide 
health bentffju to employees." 

Republican leaders in Congress are try- 
to craft a politically viable aJtemative to 
TTiandates by creating new tax incentives 
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designed to expand 
health-insurance cover- 
age. 

But the managed-care 
backlash has become a 
high-stakes political issue 
that has blurred traditional 
partisan differences in the 
1998 congressional cam- 
paigns. COP leaders are under heavy 
pressure fnmi many feil(*w Republicans to 
enact hf*alth-c;in' Ic^ dilation tliis year 

The Afipeal (N Managed Caie 

Broadly defintd, managed care attempts 
to imprtjve the quality and ctx>rdination of 
healtii care and reduce care costs by man- 
aging the ways that services ane provided 
and contnJling the fees charged for them. 

Topically, manag^ care creates financial 
incentives that encoumge patients to pidi 
doctorB and hcjspitals from a restricted list. 
The medical piwiderB on the list are paid 
disamnted— €r *n^tiated'' — rates for theu' 
services in retuni for having the health 
plants patients referred to them. 

This system difTers from conventicmal 
^'fee-for-service'* health plans, which reim- 




burse patients for msm tS tbe diariges 
of almost any doctor they choose. Fee- 
for-service care is not coordinated, and 
pn^viders' bills are unrestricted. 

While the term "managed care" ta 
often used interchangeably with 
"health-maintenance organization/ an 
HMO is just one of several types of 
manajjed-care plans. 

The HMO was the original managed- 
care plan and is typically the most re- 
strictive type: Patients must use physi- 
cians and hospitals within the plan and 
must be screened by a medical **gate- 
keeper'^-^typicaUy a physician— to be re- 
ferred to a specialist. 

Medical costs outside the plan's net- 
w(jrk of pnjviders ^neralJy are not cov* 
ered. In this way, HMOs seek to avoid 
incurring costs for services that the plan 
or its medical providers regard as 
^ nonessential. 

_ As man- 
> aged'care 
L^^^L plans grew 
W^^^f dominant in 
the market- 
^^^p place, less-re* 
strictive optiona 
were developed to 
give patients more 
of a choice of 
providers. (See 
■Types Of Health^n- 
surance Plaa'^.'on Page 20.) 

lie Cost Equalion 

Managed -care plans are widely credited 
with subduing the raging medical -cost in- 
flation of the late 1980h by reducing un- 
necessary hospitalizations, forcing 
providers to discount their rates* and 
causing the health-care industry to be- 
come more efficient and competitive. 

The result has been a revolution in the 
health-care sector. Traditional fee-for-ser- 
vice plans had 52 percent of the health- 
can* market in 1992 but had fallen to just 
15 percent by last year as managed-care 
plans grew to 85 peiTenL of the market. 

But this rapid success laid the gnjund- 
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work for the consuBier 
discontent with man- 
aged-care plans. Be- 
cause many managed- 
care health plans are 
provided by for-profit 
compaiiiefi, the compa- 
nies' cost-control efforts 
have created wide- 
spread fear that they 
are more interested in 
saving money than pro- 
viding health care. 

Disgruntled patients 
and consumer-advocacy 
groups argue that man- 
aged-care plams Ln gen- 
eral—and HMOs in 
particular — often con- 
trol costs by denying 
toedically ne^^ssaiy ser^ 
vices to patients, even in 
life-threatening situa- 
tions, or by providing low-quali'fy care. 

One barometer of the public's mood is a 
scene in the recent Academy Award-win- 
ning movie "As Good As It Gets," iis which 
a young mother curses her HMO for not 
providing effective care for her sick son. 
According to news reports, many audi- 
ences around the country cheered when 
the mother accused the HMO of caring 
more about profils than patients. 

'Managed care is winning in the health- 
care maritetplare, but it is in danger of los- 
ing tbs battle for public opinion," says Drew 
Altman, president of the Kaiser Family 
Foundation, an independent, nonprofit 
foundation in Menlo Park, Calif, that con- 
ducts research on health-policy issues. 

Increastng Slate Kandate 

Because insurance is regulated primarily 
on the state level, state lawmakers were 
the first to react to the managed-care 
backlash. The political response has been 
the enactment of numerous state laws to 
regulate manage<l<Bre plans. 

From 1993 to 1997, state health man- 
dates jumped nearly 20 percent to 1,043 
nationwide, according to data compiled by 
the Chicago-based Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Aasociation, the nationa! associa- 
tion of independent Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield plan companies. 

But state mandates don't apply to all 
employers. Under the Employee Retire* 
ment Income Security Act of 1974» a fed- 
eral law known as ERISA, companies that 
^^self-insure'* — pay their employees' health 
claims directly from company funds — es- 
cape state regulation and are exempt from 
state health mandates. 

Nationwide, 39 percent of full-time pri- 
vate-sector workers with health insurance 
are covered by aelf-insured health plans, ac- 
coniing to the latest estimates hy thi» Em- 
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per year, depending on 
the range of coverage 
set by the mandates in 
various states. 

For a small firm with 
25 employees, for ex- 
ample, the study calcu- 
lated that the 12 most- 
common state man- 
dates collectively would 
add about $20,000 a 
year to the firm*s 
health-insurance pre- 
miums, assuming a 
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ployee Benefits Research Institute, a Wash- 
ington, D.C., research group. Thai is up 
ircjm 33 percent in 1989, says EBRI 

Because companies that can afford to 
self-insure — and thus avoid the costs of 
state mandates— are typically large or 
midsize, the burden of paying for such 
mandate is left to the bulk of small firms 
that can*t afford to self-insure. 

Hbe most common state health mandate 
is a requinement to pay foi* a minimum hos- 
pital stay following childbirth. Other popu- 
lar mandates include laws that guarantee 
coverage for care provided by certain spe- 
cialists and for emeiigency-irjom services. 

Maryland, which passed a sweeping 
health-care reform law in 1993, has 40 
health mandates— more than any other 
state, according to the Blue Cross and Bliie 
Shield Association. Next in line are Florida 
and Minnesota with 37 each, California 
\^ath 33, and New York and Texas with 30 
each, Idaho and Washington, D.C., have 
the fewest health mandates — seven apiece. 

No official estimates exist for the extra 
costs generated by the 1,043 state health 
mandates. But a 1997 study by a Seattle- 
based actuarial ccjnsulting firm, Milliman 
& Robertson, conducted for the National 
Center for Policy Analysis in Dallas, con- 
cluded that a standard health policy re- 
flecting the 12 most common state man- 
dates would be 15 to 30 percent more 
expensive than a policy written without 
the mandates in force; the premium differ- 
ential would be $525 to $1,050 per family 



typical mix of 40 per- 
cent single and 60 per- 
cent family coverage. 

The study notes that 
research has shown 
consistently that "the 
coat of mandated bene- 
fits is usually borne by 
employees in the form 
of reduced wages, reduced work hours, or 
loss of employment." 

As health mandates have increased in 
recent years, so too has the number of 
uninsured workers — ^to 15.7 percent of the 
work force in 1996, up almost two pei^-ent- 
age points from 1987, according to the 
Agency for Health Policy Hesearch^ the 
lead i*esearch agency for the U,S. Depart- 
ment of Health and Hmnan Services. 

According to EBRI, 41.7 million Ameri- 
cans kck health insurance, compared with 
224.2 million who have health coverage. 

Small Firms' Big Burden 

One example of a small firm that strug- 
gles with state mandates is Stratco, the 
Kansas-based chemical-engineering com- 
pany, which has offices in three states and 
employees in seven. Because Stratco can- 
not afford to self-insure, the compaay*s 
health insurance must comply with a com- 
plex maze of state health mandates, which 
differ widely on some issues from state to 
state. CEO Graham says the growing 
thicket of state health -care regulations 
makes it ^'impossible*' for her to offer em- 
ployees a uniform package of health bene- 
fits and consumes vast amounts of man- 
agerial time and resources. 

The costs of those mandates, Graham 
says, are part of the reason why her com- 
pany decided three years ago that It no 
longer could afford to pay the entire 
health-insurance bill for its workers. Since 
1995, all Stratco employees, including 
Graham, have paid 25 percent of their 
health'insurance premiums, 

"For us. the mi^or problem Is cost,' Gra- 
ham says, pinpointing Uie basic insurance 
iasue for employers and workers. **Every 
year, we have to reduce our covera^ to get 
dose to the same pntmium we had befon?7 

Another small business that feels the 
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Hear that delicious sizzle? It's the sound of the Citatiorjet, searing the sky at speeds 
150 mph faster than its turboprop compeiitot And yes, that aroma is the smell of success. 
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Escalating Health-Benefit Costs 

Fet centage changes In aimrage total premium costs— including ttii omptoyer's 
cofitribution as well as the costs paid hy the employee, wtiether active or 
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burden of state health mandates is 
Nurses Avaiiable. Inc., a temporary- 
staffing company in Tbwson, Md. — 
the state with the mo*5t health man- 
dates. Nurses Available places about 
200 nurses in nursing homes and 
private homes in northern Maiyiand 
and southeastern Pennsylvania. 
Kent Swanson, wlio bought the firm 
in 1985 and has roughly tripled its 
size, could not could afford to offer 
health benefits to hia workers untO 
recently. The company pays 40 per- 
cent of the premiums. 

Swanson notes that some of M^- 
land's health mandates apply to a 
companys out-of-state employees, 
creating extra costs for his employ- 
ees who live and work in Pennsylva- 
nia, Some have dropped their cover- 
age as insurance rates have gone up. 

"If the choice for some employees is 
putting food on the table or [buyingl 
health insurance, they'll drop health in- 
surance.^ Swanson says. "The politidanB 
think there's a deep well with small busi- 
ness, but there's not." 

Wbshfnfton's Prescripttons 

While heallh-caj e nvandates continue to 
grow on the state level, some of the bills 
being considered on Capitol Hill would af- 
fect employers nationwide. About 100 bills 



related to health care have been intro- 
duced by Congress this year, and more are 
being drafted. 

For employers, there are two key issues 
in the legislation resulting from the man- 
aged-care backlash: 

■ Proposed new legal rights for patients 
to sue their managed-care health plans — 
and the companies that sponsor the 
plans— for medical malpractice. 

■ The added costs from a host of pro- 
posed new federal mandates. 
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The liability issue is potentially the 
moat damaging to the 50-year-old system 
of voluntary employer*sponsored health- 
cane insurance- 

Currently, ERISA bars private-sector 
employees torn suing their employer-pro- 
vided health plans for anything other 
than the value of denied benefits and at- 
torney fees. While patients can sue indi- 
vidual health-care providers for malprac- 
tice, ERISA pre-empts them from being 
able to sue their health plan for lost in- 
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There are four major types of health-in* 
surance plans on the market Here's how 
they differ 

Conventional Healtli Insurance. 

Under these arrangements, also known as 
"fee-for-service' or ndemjiity" plans , 
those enrolled go to doctors of tJieir choice 
and generally must pay a certain amount 
of health-care costs themselves — the ""de- 
ductible"— at which point insurance reim- 
bursements begin. 

They also must pay *'a>insurance'' — a 
portion of the ovemll costs— beyond the 
deductible; typically 80 percent is paid by 
the insurance company and 20 perant by 
the patient. Health -care providers are 
paid on a tee-for-service basis. 

C4)nventional plans have fallen rapidly 
from market dominance kuid now aatjunt 
for only 15 percent of the under*65 health- | 
insurance market. 

Health Maintenance Orgamzation 
(HMO). The most restrictive type of 
managed-care plans, HMOs generally 
require enrollees to get all their medical 



care from the HMO's physicians and 
from hospitals under contract with the 
HMO, or to get prior authorization to 
go outside the HMO in special circum- 
stances, such as out*of-town emergen- 
cies. Otherwise, the expense is not cov- 
ered by insurance. 

Patients must go through a primaiy 
HMO physician, or '*gatekeeper,' to be re- 
femed to specialists. The medical services 
received from HMO physicians are typi- 
cally covered in full, aptut from a set "co- 
payment*' for an office visit. Co-pa>Tnents 
may also be required for items such as 
presciiption drugs. 

One of the major tijols used by HMCfe 
and other managed-care plaas to control 
costs is "^utilization review." In this 
proce^, health-plan d(.)ctors and adminis- 
trators determine if certain procedures are 
medically necessaiy; and they develop 
guidelines for eif^iive and dfident treats 
ment of various illnesses. 

HMOs are the second -most-common 
type of managed-care health plan, with 
30 percent of the total health-insurance 
market. 



Preferred Provider Organization 
*PPO), The most common type of man- 
aged-cane plan, with 35 percent of the 
tx)tal market, is the PPO. These oiiganiza- 
tions offer patients significantly lower de- 
ductibles and co-insurance rates than they 
can f^et under conventional plan.s if the 
patients use physicians and hospitals that 
are part of the PPO's network of 
providers. PPOs also allow enrollees to re- 
ceive senices fiiom providers outside the 
network— but at a hi^er price. 

Point-of-Service Plmi (POS), These 
are also sometimes known a,s HMO/PPO 
hybrids or open-ended HMOs. As with a 
PPO, enrrillees may choose to receive ser* 
vioBS iram providers who are not membera 
of the plan's netTA^ork as well as from those 
who are. 

When enrollees use network pro\ndei's, 
a POS plan functions much like an HMO. 
When they use other providers, by am- 
trast, those providers are typically paid on 
a fee*for-service basts, and enrollees are 
responsible for deductihles and co-insur- 
M)£B payments. 

The POS is the third-most-C()mmon l^rpe 
of managed-care plan, with 20 percent of 
the market 
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tome, pain and soiTeriTig, or disability 
caused by malpractice. 

PARCA, the legisiation sponsored by 
Nomood in the Houise and D'Amato in the 
Senate, would repeal the ERISA pre-emp- 
tion provisions by applying federal man- 
dates to all health plans nationwide and 
by making ^'any person that provides in- 
surance QT administrative services' explic- 
itly liable for damages under individual 
state laws. Many legal experts say that 



business organizations, described Nor- 
wood's latest revisions as "little more 
than rearranging deck chairs on the Ti- 
tanic/' The coalition warns that trial 
lawyers — who strongly support PARCA— 
have proved adept at expanding vaguely 
written laws, and it says "the additional 
costs of liability [from PARCAl would 
force many employers, particularly small 
businesses, to drop coverage entirely/ 
The Patients' Bill of Rights Act, intro* 
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because one or more employees in compa- 
nies with health-benefit plans t3T)ically 
are involved in administering the plans, 
the companies would be drawn into liabil- 
ity for medicjil-malpractice suits. 

On May 6, NorwfKxl announced a pack- 
age of draft amendments to his original 
PARCA l^slation. The proposed amend- 
ments—which he calls PARCA '98— are de- 
signed to deflect some of the major criti- 
cisms of his bill. They would spedfy that an 
employer could be held liable only if the 
employer made a medical dedsion about an 
employee's care, 

A dentist elected to Congress in 1994, 
Norwood says he has "^absolutely^ no inter- 
est in making employers liable hr the mis* 
takes of doctors or health plans. He says 
his goal with PARCA is to make mana^- 
care plans more accountable and to stop 
what he calls ^corporate bureaucrats" irom 
drying necessary- treatment arbitrarily or 
restricting care to substandard levels. 

The Health Benefits Coalition, a Wash- 
ington-based group of employers and 



duced in the House by Rep. John Dingell, 
D-Mich., and in the Senate by Minority 
Leader Thomas Daschle, D-S.D., takes a 
slightly different legal path to the same ob- 
jective. It would authorize states to let pa- 
tients sue employer health-plan sponsors. 

The threat of medical liability posed by 
both PARCA and the Patients' Bill of 
Rights has employers seriously rethiriking 
whether to provide health insurance. 

Jerry Jasinowski, president of the Na* 
tional Association of Manufacturers, has 
echfjed the Chamber's Donohue in warning 
that many small firms "v^iU have no choice 
but to drop health insurance for their em- 
ployees entirely* if PARCA's liability provi- 
sions are enacted, Hhese mandate propos- 
als spell disaster for employers and 
employees alike.** he says. 

Rekindling Medlcai Inflation? 

Critics of mandates argue that the pro- 
posed regulations in PARCA and the Pa- 
tients' Bill of Rights Act woul d cripple the 
ability of managed-care plans to control 



costs, thereby reigniting medical inflation. 

In addition to their Hability provisions, 
PARCA and the Patients' Bill of Rights Act 
would impose a vast array of new federal 
regulations on all health plans nationwide, 
including the self-insured plans that cur- 
rently escape state regulation. Some piu vi- 
sions in the two pmposals would apply only 
to managed-care plans, however 

The major mandates in PARCA, which 
are found to varying degrees in other 
health- mandate bills, include: 

■ A federal ban on gag clauses, 
which managed-care critics say are 
used by some plans to limit what 
doctors can tell patients about 
treatment options. 

■ A ban on pre-authorization re- 
quirements for emergency-room 
care, or adoption of the "prudent 
layperson" threshold for defining a 
medical emergency. 

■ Guaranteed access to medical 
specialists when recommended by 
the treating physician, as well as a 
requirement that all health net- 
works offer an option more flexible 
than an HMO, 

■ Limitations on the ability of 
health plans to exclude doctors or 
certain other health-care specialists. 

0 Creation of independent griev- 
ance panels for patients and doctors 
to appeal adverse decisions by a 
managed-care health plan. 

The Democrats' Patients' Bill of 
Rights Act would require a 4S'hour 
minimum hospital stay for mastec- 
tomies and 24 hours for lymph -node 
dissection. Various other proposals 
introduced in Congress would im- 
pose mandates related to specific 
treatments or illnesses, such as breast 
cancer 

Ibe Impact Of Manitales 

An arialysi.s dunv i^n- l,he Health Benefits 
Coalition indicates that PARC As provisions 
would impose more than 300 new federal 
mandates on health-insurance plans. 

Separate estimates by the Milliman & 
Robertson actuarial firm conclude that 
PARCA would raise health-insurance pre- 
miums nationwide by an average of 23 
percent, with increases — depending on the 
region — ranging from 7 to 39 percent. 

EBRI, the benefits-research group, fore- 
casts that PARC As ultimate costs would 
depend on how^ broadly the courts inter- 
preted any such law. particularly the med- 
icaJ-Uability provision. 

The Milliman & Robertson estimates 
are significant because every 1 percent in- 
crease in health *care premiums forces 
200,000 to 400,000 Americans to lose or 
give up their health insurance^ according 
to the Congressional Budget Olfice and 
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the Lewin Group, an eco- 
nomic consulting flrm in 
Fairfax, Va. Based on 
these estimates, says the 
Health Benefits Coalition, 
TARCA could lead to an 
additional 5 million to 9 
million uninsured * 

Swanson of Nurses 
Available says PARCAs 
mandates dearly would 
threaten his ability to con- 
tinue offering health in- 
surance and the ability of 
some of his employees to 
^ord coverage. ^'It means 
Tni going to have to take a 
hard look at providing 
[health insurance) at all, 
or that my employees may 
have to drop out,' he says. 

Robert Stephens, president of Selflock 
Screw Products Co., Inc., in East Syra- 
cuge, also has problems with 

PARC A His firm manufactures machine 
parts and offers its 31 employees the 
choice of an HMO or a traditional — and 
costlier — fee-for*service health -insurance 
contract. The company pays 75 pen^nt of 
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'*^^^lat thc^ pollticianB 
don't realize is that for 
every action » there ib a re- 
action*" Stephens saya, 
"We find as the cost goes 
up, [ employees] opt out. 
We hate to see that hap- 
pen. WeVe seen it happen 
several times: They just 
can't or won*t pay the 
extra costs, so the/B drop 
their coverage ' 



the premiums. 

For Stephens, beii^ held liable for med- 
ical-malpmdice suits would force him to re- 
conMder whether he could afford the ridt of 
afTering health benefits. He describes 
PARCA as horrible bilf that would have 
extremely harmful consequences for the 
people it is intended to help. 



Employefs* Responses 

The private sector haB re- 
sponded to the health- 
care legislation on sev- 
eral fronts, by promoting 
market-based solutions 
to managed-care prob- 
lems. 

On the pohtical front, busine^es of alt 
sizes have been generating strong grass* 
roots opposition to PARCA and similar 
bills. In February, the Health Benefits 
Coalition, whose 31 trade and business 
groups, including the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, represent more than 3 million 
companies with 100 million employees 



Managed-Care Bills In Congress 



Nearly iOO measures in Degress would 
regulate the operations of managed-care 
b&alth plane. The msgor bills, parts of 
which may form the basis of any final 1^- 
islation, include the foMowing: 

The Patient Access to Responsible 

Care Act PARCA, it is known, is spon- 
sored in the House by Charleis Noi-wood, 
R-Ga., and in the Senate by Alfon^ie M. 
lyAmato, R-NX The bills are Hil 1415 
and S. 644, respectively. 

The most controversial provigicm would 
make all managed-care plans— and possi- 
bly the employers who sponsor the 
plans — subject to malpractice suits under 
state laws. On May 6» Norwood unveiled a 
package of draft amendments that he con- 
tends would protect employers from liabii- 
ity* but busineas and institmnce groups dis- 
pute that assertion. 

The bUls also would establish consumer* 
protection standards for managed-care 
plans, such as grievance and appeals pro 
<*dum for disputed actions. 

The Patients' BiU of Rtghtfi Act This 
l^ifllation was introduced on Ix^half of the 
^^^ocratic la'idership in Coogras by Rep. 
^(ihn Dingell, D-Mich., and Senate tSimr- 
ity Leader Tbm Daschle, The com- 



panion bills' designations are H.R. 3605 in 
the Houise and S. 1891 in the Senate. 

The measures would write into law the 
proposals on patients' rights developed 
last year by President Clinton's Advisoiy 
Commission on Consumer Protection and 
Quality in the Health 
Care Industry. 

However, the le^sla- 
tion gpes well beyond the 
commission's recommen- 
dations for voluntary" ac- 
tion by the health-oare 
industry' in several re- 
Hpects. Mmt notably, it 
would adopt a provi- 
sion— similar to 
PARCA3&— to allow pa^ 
tients to sue their healtli 
plans for malpractice. 




a tax deduction for the health premiums 
paid by those whose employers do not 
offer health insurance. Qimmittee staff 
members indicate hi^ proposal may also 
make health insurance for self-empioyed 
people fully tax deductible in 1999, Cur- 
rent law phases in the deduction from 45 
percent now to 100 percent in 2{X)7, 
House Commerce Committee Chairman 
Tbm Bliley, R-Va., is alao 
deveioping a bill that re- 
pcjrtedly would blend 
some of PARCA's patient 
protections— but not the 
right to sue hedth plans 
or employers — with med- 
ical-malpractice reform. 



Conifressional GOP 
leadership pnipcHialH. 
TTiese measures are being developed by Re 
publican task forces in the Hoa^ and Sen- 
ate. They are expected to avoid mandates 
and rely instead on tax incentives to make 
health insurance moi^ affordable. 

For example, House Ways and Means 
Committee Chairman Bill Archer, R* 
Tbxas, has said he is considering allowing 



Rep. Charles Norwood. H-Ga 



E^cpansion of the 
Portability and Heiilth 
In^suranee Coverage 
Act. 'riiis l^slation. 
H.R. 1515 in the House 
and S. 729 in the Senate, 
is strongly supported by 
the business community. 
Sponsored by Rep. Harris Fawell, R-IIL, 
and Sen, Tim HuUMison^ R*Ark., these 
bilk would allow small businesses to band 
togiether to purchase health insuranoe 
through trade, church, or business on^ani- 
zations, The new purchasing grt^ups* gcm- 
erally would be exempt from state health 
and consumer-protection laws. 
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and family members, announced a na* 
tional lobbjring and advenising campaign 
against legislation containing new heald)- 
care mandates. 

Business groups also are purBuing leg- 
islative alternatives that would create 
incentives for companies to expand and 
improve their health plans. 

One is a proposal by Rep. Harris 
Fawell, R411, that would allow small 
businesses to band together through 
trade, church, or business organizations 
to buy health insurance for ttieir work- 
ers and families. 

Another approach, under development 
by House Ways and Means Committee 
Chairman Bill Archer, R-Texas, would cre- 
ate tax incentives for the uninaured to buy 
health insurance. 

In addition, both the health-insurance 
industry and private employers who 
purchase services are working to ad- 
dress patients' complaints about the 
quality of managed care. And late last 
year, the managed-care industry 
launched its own initiative, called 
'"Putting Patients Firsts to improve pa- 
tient relations and trust. 



On Capitol Hill, where the politics of 
health care cut across ideological 
lines, the fate of heal th-mandate Icjg- 
islation remains unclear. 
Congressional Democrats, who never 
abandoned proposals for major changes in 
the health-cane system after the defeat of 
President Clinton s national health-care 
plan in 1994, see their Patients' Bill of 
Rights Act as an election-year winner 

Republican leadens, under pressure from 
otiier GOP lawTnakers to pass health-man- 
date legislation such as PARCA, have cre- 
ated special working groups in the House 
and Senate to wTesUe with the issue. 

House Speaker Newt Gingrich, R-Ga., 
has acknowledged the Republicans politi- 
cal difficulty in opposing PARCA because 
of voters' anger at managed care, Address- 
ing the U.S. Chamber in February, he 
said. "I don't think Ipatients' rights | is 
something were going to be able to walk 
away from because of too many com- 
plaints from too many places.** 
I The divisions in Congress also are re- 
flected in public-opinion polls; Consumers 
seem to favor more power over managed- 
care plans, but they don't want to pay for it. 



A Kaiser Family Foundation/Harvard Uni- 
versity poll in January found that 52 per- 
cent of those surveyed said the go%^emment 
should protect consumei's of managed care, 
but 40 percent also said such intervention 
would not be worth the resulting c«Bts, 

Employers— who pick up most of the 
tab for the $U0 billion-a-year managed- 
care industry— and workers alike have a 
huge stake in how the health-care debate 
in Congress is resolved. 

Stratco's Graham, who raised the lone 
objection on the president's health -care 
commission last fall, says it's not too late for 
small-business concerns to prevail. But for 
that to happen, she notes, more business 
owners need to bring their practical, real- 
world experience to the debate, and more 
workers need bo pay attention to how they 
will be affected by the debate's outcome. 

'The more Fve read and talked to other 
business owners/ Graham says, *the more 
I wished Vd become involved in this issue 
earlier.' m 



To onier a repfir^^ of 

tim Mory, se€ Page 62. 
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A New Formula For Health Insurance? 



On most issues, Rep. William M Thomas 
d* Southern California Is as solid and con- 
servative a Republican as youll find in 
Congress. But on health care, he is promot- 
ing an idea he describes as radical, which 
ultimately would scrap the current .'wstem 
of empk)yer-pro\ided health insurance. 

Thomas wants to restructure the federal 
tax code to end the deduction gi ven to em* 
ployers who pay for their workers' health 
insurance, instead, he says, individuals 
should be responsible for buying their own 
b^th insurance and should get a per- 
SOTial tax credit for doing so. 

The size of the tax credit would vary in- 
versely with inaime: The smaller a per- 
son's income, the larger the credit. 

\Miile the concept is still being devel- 
oped—no legislation has been intro- 
duced — Thomas and a colleague on the 
House Ways and Means Committee, Rep, 
Jim McCnerj; R-La., are suggesting a pri- 
vate .*5yBtem of universal health coverage 
that would require all workers to pur- 
d^se health insurance. 

At the same time, the two lawmakers 
may recommend cutting back g^wemment 
health-instu*ance programs^including 
Medicare, the federal insurance program 
for the elderiy, and Medicaid, the insurance 
program for the poor — although subeidi^ 
would still be provided for the indigent 



For workers to be able to obtain the 
group-rate insurance discounts that they 
now get throiigh employment. Thomas 
says, individuals shtjuld be allowed (X) buy 
health insurance through other groups, 
such as churches or trade asstKnations, 

Thomas" plan also would allow the self 
employed to deduct 100 
percent of their health- 
insurance costs. Under 
current law, they may 
deduct only 45 percent <)f 
their costs and will not 
be able to claim a 100 
percent deduction until 
2007, 

Thomas' ideas are 
being taken seriously be- 
cause be is one of the top 
conga^sional Republican 
leaders on healtb-care is- 
sues. He is chairman of 
the House Ways and 
Means Subcommittee on 
Health and is the administrative chairman 
of the Bipartisan Commission on the Fu- 
ture of Medicare. 

"Why are some of us thinking as radi- 
cally as this? Its ver>' simple," he told the 
American Hospital Association at a meet- 
ing in February, Unless *1undamental in- 
equities*' in the existing health-insurance 




Rep. William M. Thomas, B-Cdilf 



system are addressed, he warned, *the ar- 
guments of those who want to pmnde a 
governmental solution are very, very at- 
tractive and very, very appealing,'* 

Thomas says he worries that the public 
backlash against mantiged care vnl] add 
layers of state and federsd regulation on 
health plans. But that is 
only one of several factors 
forcing Congress to *'think 
outside the box* on health 
irt', he adds. 

< )Lhers include the pro- 
jected insolvency of 
Medicare's hospital-in- 
suj'ance fund in 2008: 
the GOFs long-temi goal 
of simplifying the federal 
tax code; rising health- 
care costs; and the need 
to make the health-care 
industry more **market' 
oriented" by mmo%ing 
the government and em- 
ployers from the dottor-patieni relation- 
ship. 

When will all this happen? Probably 
lat<^*r rather than sooner. Thomas ac- 
knowledges. "This is not something that*s 
going to be ready for the next election ' he 
says, i)ecau8e it*s far more fundamental 
than that," 
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Small Business Financial Adviser 



Selling a business is tougher than you might think; disability insurance for 
your ^01 (k) pla% invest noiv and pay taxes later 



Avoiding Pitfaiis Wlien Seliing A Business 



By Abby Lmingstmi 

A business owner can spend a lifetkne 
building a company, then lose a 
large meaiJure of ite value by mak- 
ing mistakes through inexperience 
during a one-time event— selling the firm. 

"Sawy business ov^nerB, worth millions, 
are underdogs when it comes to negotiat- 
ing the sale of their business," says Colin 
Gabriel, a business broker in 
Westport, Conn. Gabriel, author 
of How to Sell Yoltr BuMness — 
And Get What Y(}u Want! 
(Gwent Press, $24.95), says sell- 
ers "lack experience, and emo- 
tions tend to influence their 
judgment. On the other hand, 
buyers know the subtieties of 
mergers and acquisitions.'' 

A record number of businesses 
have been up for sale lately. 
There were more deals done in 

1997 than in any other yean and 

1998 so far has also been siz- 
zling, according to Mergera ife 
Acqumtiam magazine. 

The same factors that stimu- 
late big-company transactions^ 
the strf)ng economy, low interest 
rates, and high stock prices — are 
encoum^ng smaller deals, too. 

Market conditions aside, cur- 
rent demographics favor an in- 
crease in sales of small and mid- 
size companies as today *s 
business owners enter their 508 
and 60s and begin to think 
about doing other things — fmm 
consulting to traveling to man- 
aging their investments. 

When it comes to selling a 
business, here are some traps to 
avoid, according to experts in 
the field and people who have 
sold their companies. 

Being imprepared Since you 
never know when you might be 
Jipproached by a prospective 
buyer, you should have on hand 
^ good business plan and au* 
dited financial statements. Hav- 



ing the financials, in particular will boost 
your credibility and ease buyer anxiety. 

"There's always skepticism about a pri- 
vate ojmpany^s reported results, but three 
to four years of audited financial state- 
ments from a regional or national CPA 
firm will alleviate most concerns," says 
Steven Elek, a partner in the Philadelphia 
office of Coopers & Lybrand, an account- 
ing and consulting firm. 



Audited financial statements not only can ^med the mie of a 
mmpunii but aim can dmw thv attention of intmHted 
purtipH, sayH Greg Smith oj Greembon}, who ha^i Hold 
four bnsimss€»--~aU. inmdmig indmhial elecimn kit. 




Having good finandals also shortens the 
due*diligence phase of negotiations and is 
key to maintaining a deaKs momentum. 
Just ask Greg Smith of Greensbfjro, N.C., 
who h^^ sold four businesses— all involv- 
ing industrial electronics and electrical 
equipment — in the past 21 yearn. 

**! didn*t have audited finandals when I 
sold my first business at the age of 27,*' he 
says. ''We had to re-create audited finan- 
cials from unaudited reviews, 
and so the due-diligence period 
U)ok a number of weeks. 

*The next time I sold a com- 
pany, I had audited financials, 
and the due-diligence period was 
cut in half We also grabbed the 
attention of interested parties 
more quickly because they knew 
fi'om the get-go that our finan- 
cials were aawate." 

Overe«!tiinatiii|gr the value of 
your buiiiness. Generally, sell- 
ers think their businesses are 
worth more than they are, **The 
owner has built the business 
[and] thinks it s the greatest 
thing and worth a fortune," says 
Mendy KweateL a partner and 
director of entrepreneurial ser- 
\ices in the Parsippany, of- 
fice of Grant Thornton, an ac- 
counting and consulting firm. 

Such misconceptions often are 
formed by looking at the price 
multiples of transactions involv- 
ing large public companies, 
which can sell at 20 times earn- 
ings. 

The problem is, these multi- 
ples don't apply in sales of 
cicely held cx>mpanies, and such 
unrealistic price expectations 
can make a business more diffi- 
cult to sell or can prolong a 
process that typically takes at 
least nine months to ctjmplete. 

Worse yet, a seller who goes 
into a deal hoping to negotiate a 
higher price probably will be dis- 
enchanted and will waste sev- 
eral months and thousands of 
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dollars in legal and investment-banking 
fees. 

The bottom line: Be realistic about your 
oompan/s worth. 

Managing the sale yourself* Finding 
a buyer should involve more than query- 
ing a network of suppliers, customers, 
and other business contacts. In fact, 
that strategj' — while inexpensive — can 
prove disastrous. 

Ibo much advance notice of your inten- 
tions ojuld encourage competitors to ti'y to 
buy the business. That could undermine 
service and jeopardize customer loyalty, 
resuJting in a tarnished reputation or re- 
duced revenue stream. 

Either outcome could minimize your 
company's value- 
In addition, you don't want employees to 
find out prematurely that the business is 
for sale. They may fear losing their jobs 
and look for positions at other companies," 
says Elek. "A ioss of talent during the sale 
process could compromise the deal getting 
done, as well as its pricing,*' 

However, a professional adviser, such as 
an investment banker or a business bro- 
ker, wilt know how to market your com- 
pany—for example, who and where poten- 
tial buyers are— as well as how to 
negotiate and structure the deal in the 
mmt confidential manner. 

The business broker or investment 
banker you select should have experience 
in valuing businesses in your industry i 
that are similar to yours in size. **Not only 
are the value parameters in each industry 
unique,'* Elek points out, "but size has an 
impact on the amount of attention and in- 
terest that a banker or broker will place 
on your deal" 

Once you have found a likely buyer, 
youTl need to consult a lawyer mid an ac- 
countant with experience in transactions 
similar to yours. That experience will give 
them a good feel for the critical points that 
need to be n^tiated or conceded to facili- 
tate the deal. 

Counting on a deferred payment* 

Many buyers of small and midsize compa- 
nies ask the seller to accept some portion 
of the purchase price in the form of a note. 
But taking a deferred payment has inher- 
ent risks. 

For one, the buyer may run into finan- 
cial difficulty and not be able to make 
good on the note. Or the buyer could al- 
lege that the seller made certain misrepre- 
sentations— regarding, say, customer 
pn^pects or product- warranty expenses^ — 
and refijse to pay the agreed-upon price. 

''Some sellers may opt for a lower pur- 
chase price in return for getting cash up- 
front," says Steven N. Haas, a partner in 



the Philadelphia law office of Cozen & 
ffConner. 

Counting on the receipt of other de- 
ferred payments, such as an eamout— a 
contractual arrangement in which a seller 
agrees to a lower purchase price in return 
for an additional paiTnent when certain fi- 
nancial goals are achieved — can also be 
problematic because you surrender control 
of the company but remain tied to its fi- 
nancial success. 




(Buyers often conclude that the firm*s 
continued success is tied to the involve- 
ment of the seller/owner and thus ask the 
seller to sign an employment contract for 
three to five years, with the additional 
earnout— or financial incentive— tied to 
future performance.} 

For example, when Gaylord Layton sold 
his Denver*based software company — For- 
mation Technologies Inc, which special- 
ized in banking applications — ^to a bigger, 
public corporation, he signed a three-year 
employment contract, with an earnout 
tied to growth of 30 percent a year. 

"But no sooner had I sold the company 
than the dynamics of the management 
team changed,"* says Layton. "Everyone 
had their own agendas. Out of five people 
on the team, one or two wanted to make 
their mark in a big corporation or were 
just immature. But according to my em* 
ployment contract, I couldn't fire them. 
The internal disputes resulted in a lack of 
sales performance, which resulted in a 
poor chance of me earning my ^mout.^ 



Losing your focus. With all these is- 
sues demanding your attention, it's hard 
to stay focused on the day-to-day details of 
running your business. That was the case 
for Charlie Klapperich, former president 
of Western Building Services in Denver, 
who merged his firm with 11 other heat- 
ing and air-conditioning firms last year. 
( He*s now president of the new, larger 
oompanyj 

**For the six months that it took to do 
the deal, I had to attend meetings, have 
auditors come go through the books, and 
jLLst spend a lot of time in activities that 
didn't contribute to sales," he says. "Dur- 
ing that time, we were going to have a de- 
rrrase in sales an>*way, and I knew that 
I d have to contribute more than 100 per- 
t:(*nt of my efforts to pull ahead. I ctjujdn't 
do that— and we lost some business,** 

Fortunately for Klapperich, the sale 
went through without a hitch. vSays Grant 
Thornton's Kwesteh "If the tcjp guy lets 
himself be consumed by a sale and loses 
the motivation to increase revenue or prof- 
its, it could create a big problem." 

Expecting the buyer to share your vi- 
sion* Once a business is sold, new owners 
often have their own ideas on how Uj run 
the company, and major disagreements 
over company policy and direction are 
quite common if the seller stays on with 
the company. 

^'Sellers think that selling a business 
will decrease their stress," says Kwestel. 
**More often than not, their stress in- 
creases. They don't understand that it's 
not their business anymore." 

Even the best of intentions can go 
astray. Smith sold his fourth company^ 
Electrical South, Inc., in 1994. The com- 
pany repaint robotics and instrumentation 
for large firms, and its sales force calls on 
maintenance managers and engineers. 

"My vision for how to grow the company 
was to build a sales force that could sell 
more ser\4ces than just electronic repair,'' 
he says. "When I sold the company^ we 
had a verbal agreement to move in that 
direction. But when it came time to move 
into the pneumatic and hydraulic repair 
field, there was a parting of the minds. 
The new owner no longer wanted to ex- 
pand. 

'^My three-year contract was coming to a 
close, anyway," Smith continues. "But a 
seller has to realize that new owners can 
change their minds. At the very least, they 
wont always share your vision as to how 
to giwv the business. In my case, who's to 
say whose vision is the right one? We 
wont know for five years or so.** ■ 
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If energy were inventory, 
you'd keep a close watch over it - 
wouldn't you? 



I 




Manage your energy like you 
manage everything else. 

Can energy possibl)' be as important 
10 your biEsiness as siatTmg, machin- 
ery, promotion or inventory? You bet. 
In faci, next lo payrolL energy is 
among the most significant expenses 
facing many businesses. Which is 
why you should manage energy as 
dihgendy as your other critical areas. 

Ai Select Energy, our proven manage- 
ment solutions are uniquely focused 
on helping businesses profit from 
energy industry deregulation. Call us 
ai 1-888-810-5678 to fmd out what 
we can do for you. 



Select 
1 Energy 



e r g y Education Partner of the U , S . Chamber of Commerce 
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DISABILITY COVERAGE 



Insuring Your 401 (k) Contributions 



By Stephen Blakely 

With baby boomers approaching re- 
tirement, the insurance industry 
is beginning to oiTer new prod- 
ucts designed to protect their 
nest eggs— partioilariy their 401(k) retire- 
meat accounts. 

The new insurance coverage is known 
as 401(k) or retirement disability insur- 
ance. In the event that a retirement- pkn 
participant becomes totally disabled, the 
coverage typically guarantees that current 
payments will continue to be made to a 
defined-contribution retirement plan such 
as a 40V kh profit-sharing, SEP-IRA, or 
Keogh plan. 

Generally, when a worker goes on long- 
term disability, the worker s salary is 
halted, which in turn suspends all conbi- 
butions to 401(ki and similar salary^lefer* 
ral plans. Retirement disability insur- 
ance re-stores those payments. 

Retirement disabiiity coverage is 
distinct from traditional long-term- 
disability insurance, which is de- 
signed to cover only living expenses 
and typically pays only 40 to 70 per- 
cent of a disabled worker's salary. (See 
^^C-overing Your Company Against Dis- 
ability,'' in the Small Business Finan- 
cial Adviser section of the May issue, 
and "^Insuring Your Earning Power," 
in the same section in April 1997 J 

Insurers say the lack of disahilitv 
coverage for retirement saving- 
major hidden risk of defined-contnbii 
tion retirement plans. 

*Tour income isn't just the salary 
you bring home. Ifs also the 10 to 15 
percent or more that you are putting 
away for retirement each year," says 
Paul Love, vice president of Foster, 
So] toff and Love, Ltd., a benefits con- 
sulting firm in Bethesda, Md. "Baby 
boomers want to maximize their re* 
tirement savings. And they are begin- 
ning to realize that a disability at this 
point would be abs<jlutely devastating." 

The potential market for retirement dis- 
ability insurance is huge and growing. 
More than 25 million Americans partici- 
pate in 401(k) retirement-savings pro- 
grams, and assets now total more than $1 
trillion, according to the Spectrum Group, 
a benefits consulting firm in San Fran- 
cisco- 

Currently, there are two basic ways in 
which retirement disability insurance is 
sold. One is an indi%idual contract that 
provides for benefits to be paid inU> a trust 
that's separate from the company-spon- 



sored retirement plan. The other is a 
group contract, in which the employer or 
401^k) plan buys the coverage and benefits 
are paid directly into a disabled worker *8 
401(k) account. 

Each type acts as a stand-alone policy 
rather than a '"rider" to an existing long- 
term disability contract Each also pro* 
vides "supplemental" insurance coverage, 
meaning it is not designed or intended to 
function as a retirement plan by itself. 

Products On The Market 

Since retirement disability insurance is a 
relatively new product, few companies 
cmTently offer it. 

Si net* 1996, an individual product 
known as the Disability Income TVust has 
been marketed by Massachusetts MutuaJ 
Life Insurance Co., known as MassMu- 
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tual — ^The Blue Chip Company, of Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Dave Schneider, a MassMutual sales 
consultant, says this coverage tends to ap- 
peal to highly compensated people, such 
as professionals and sole proprietors, al- 
though some employers have chosen to 
ofifer the coverage to their workers on an 
individual basis. 

Under the MassMutual plan, an irrevo- 
cable trust is established six months after 
the insured worker becomes totally dis- 
abled. From that point forward^ MassMu- 
tual pays benefits into the trust equal to 
100 percent of the worker's pre-iryuiy con- 



ta'ibutions to a 401fk) or other defined-con- 
tribution retirement plan, including em- 
ployer matches. 

The disabled worker can choose to have 
the assets invested in mutual funds or a 
retirement annuity. Payments cxjntinue ei- 
ther until the worker is able to return to 
work or until age 65, at which point the 
trust's assets are distributed to the dis- 
abled worker 

A Group Anproach 

Later this year, a group-insurance plan 
known as the 401<k) Disability Comple- 
tion Product will be offered by Unum Life 
Insm^ce Co. of Portland, Maine, in con- 
junction with Corporate Compensation 
Plans Inc., an employee-benefits firm in 
Danbuiy, C^^nn., that designed the plan. 

This group approach will allow benefits 
to be paid directly to a disabled worker's 
401i k) account because the 401fk) plan, 
rather than an individual, will own the 
policy. Benefits will equal the employee's 
contribution, the employer's match, or 
both, depending on the coverage chosen, 
and will continue to age 65 if the worker 
remains disabled. Only 401(kj contribu- 
tions will be covered, and only for workers 
who have participated in the 401(k) plan 
for at least a year. 

Craig Davis, executive vice president of 
Corporate Compemsation Plans, says his 
oompanys product is designed for workers 
in all salary ranges and will be marketed 
primarily through 401(k) vendors, such as 
mutual-fund companies. 

A similar group disability product, 
called a 401fk) Completion Feature, is 
being offered by Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Cincinnati, Thin allows em- 
ployers of any .size to add income protec- 
tion to their 40 Kk * plan to cover only 
employee contributions or both employee 
and employer-match contributions. 

Expenses for retirement disability cover- 
age can range from 1 to 5 percent of a 
worker's annual retirement contributions, 
depending on the features chosen, insur- 
ers say. Since the average annual contri- 
bution to an individuals 401(kf plan is 
$^3,000, disability insurance on the aa'ount 
could cost $30 to $150 a year. 

Tax treatment also can var>. MassMu- 
tual's product, for instance, allows benefits 
to be invested either in taxable mutual 
fiinds or in a tax-deferred annuity. Under 
the Unum plan, benefits will be placed in 
the disabled worker's 401fk) account, 
which is tax-deferred. 

Withdrawals from defined-contribution 
retirement plans after age 597^ are taxed 
at ordinary incomc^-tax rates. Withdrawals 
made before are subject to a 10 per- 
cent penalty. ■ 
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Build Your Own Tax-Deferred Investments 



By Randy Myem 

Ask any investment professional 
where you should save for retire- 
ment, and you're likely to get one of 
two answers— an individual retire- 
ment account or a 401flci savings plan. 

In most eases, they're right. Both 
401(k)s and IRAs are attractive invest- 
ment vehicles because they postpone tax 
bilJa on your investment income. At the 
end of each year, money you otherwise 
would send to the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice stays in your account, where it can 
continue to compound. Of the two types of 
plans, a 401(k) is especially attractive if 
your employer matches part or all of your 
contributions. 

Unfortun^itely, not everybody has access 
to a 401(k) plan. IRA contributions ane lim- 
ited to $2,000 a year, and tax-deductible 
IRAs are restricted by Income caps. 

If these limitations apply to you, don*t 
despair. You can build a tax-deferred stock 
portfolio that mimics a 4Ql(kJ plan and 
hold it until retirement. Until you start to 
seE, your capital gains — and your taxes on 
those gajna— will be deferred. 

Th be sure, not every stock in a buy-and- 
hold portfolio will prove to be a winner. 
"When it's time to start cashing out, your 
portfolio is Ixjund to include losers as well 
as winners;' explains James Rich^ senior 
investment strategist for IBM Retirement 
Funds, IBM Corp.'s pension-management 
arm in Stamford. Conn. 

"As you start to withdraw money from 
your account p sell the losers first. Since 
they've lost money, you'll owe no tax on 
those proceeds. In the meantime, your 
winners can stay in your portfolio and con- 
tinue to compound tax-free.** 

You can establish your own tax-sawy 
stock retirement fund with a very modest 
amount of money. Many brokerage Ormfi 
will allow you U> open an account with as 
little as $2.0tX). Thereafter, you can make 
stock purchases on whatever schedule 
best fits your budget. 

If you must sell early at a profit, you can 
either pay taxes on your gain at that time 
or offset the gain by selling another stock 
that has gone down in vaiue, T^j the extent 
that the loss on the second stock equals 
the gain on the first, youll owe no capital- 
^tins tax. 

Here are several pointers for building 
your own tax-<leferred retirement am>unt: 

Divenaify your holdings. The fewer 
stocks you own, the greater the chance 
that one really bad one will ruin your 



entire portfolio. If youVe starting your 
fuud on a budget, go ahead and buy one or 
two stocks, and just add more over time. 
Your goal should be to own at least 10 
stocks — ^preferably in half a dozen or more 
industries— to ensure adequate diversifi- 
cation. But don't overdo it. A portfolio of 
more than 20 stocks could be difficult to 
track and manage. 



gle trade can exceed $100. Commissions 
at disajunt brokers are as low as $8 if you 
trade over the Internet, $35 by phone. 

Open a Roth IRA. If you are under the 
income caps that determine eligibility for 
a Roth IRA, put your first $2,000 of retire- 
ment savings into one of those each year. 
{The maximum contribution is permitted 




Choose stocks with good potential 
for long-term growth* Easier said than 
done, of course. Still, you can avoid obvi- 
ous risks, like sinking a ton of money into 
that little company that just made mil- 
lions producing a best-selling video game. 
Yes, it s hot today, but it could be out of 
business tomorrow. Pepper your portfolit) 
with a few of these long shots if you must, 
but youU sleep easier if you emphasbe es- 
tablished companies in growing indus- 
tries, 

Maxtitiize tax efficiency by avoiding 
stocks that pay hefty di^idends^ WiWe 
capitaUgains taxes aren't duL- until you 
sell a winning stock, dividends are taxable 
for the year in which they're received. Yes, 
dividends are nice for income-oriented in- 
vestors — specially when stock prices are 
falling. But you re not looking for current 
income from this account. Either avoid 
dividend-paying stocks such as utilities, 
banks, and vertically integrat^Kl oil oompa' 
nies, or hold their .shares in an TRA. 

Consider usii^^ a discoimt slockhro 

ken If you do your own stock research, 
there's little reason to use a full -service 
broker, for whom the commission for a sin* 



to individuals with adjusted gross income 
up to $9.5,000, with reduced amtributions 
above that cap phased out at $110,000. 
For married couples filing jointly, the in- 
come limits are $150,000 and $160,000.) 
While earnings from your do-it-yourself 
retirement plan are tax-deferred until 
withdrawal, earnings in a Roth IRA are 
tax-free forever after the account has been 
open for a nunimum of five years, 

Over time, yc*u11 find that managing 
your own tax-defended retirement 
account takes patience— especially 
when the stock market gets 
choppy and other investors panic. Just 
remember that in 61 of 63 overlapping 
lO-year periods since 1929, U.S. stocks 
have earned positive returns, according 
to Ibbotson Associates, a Chicago re- 
search firm. And there have been no 15- 
year or 20-vear periods since that time in 
which stocks have lost money. If history 
even comes close to repeating itself, your 
do-it-yourself retirement fund will prove 
rew arding indeed . HI 



Rmtd$ Myem, famierl^y o imiter amd 
ediim\ff)r f)ow Jmrm & Ca, Im:., a 
financial mriter in D(m*K /^Cf- 
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Setting The Size 
Of Your Payciiecic 



Deciding the level of your compensation requires 
a delicate dame — and your partmr may be the IRS. 

By Randy Myer» 



How much should you pay yourself? It 
sounds so simple. But if you own a 
company or plan to, this could be 
one of the most difficult questions 
you1l ever face because the answer 
changes over time as your company 
changes. And the decisions you make 
along the way might determine in part 
whether your business dies or thrives* 

*The consequences [of a wrong decision I 
can be that at some point, there just won't 
be a company anymore," warns Howard 
Lewinter, a small-business consultant in 
Pittsburgh. '*And you wont even know 
what happened.^ 

Most discussions about what a small- 
business owner should take out of the com- 
pany in pay focus on the pitfalls of taking 
too much. Big paychecks can rob a com- 
pany of capital needed for growth, leaving 
it gasping for cash in tough times— the 
cs)nsequence6 suggested by Lewinter 

Unjustifiably high salaries also can 
alienate key stakeholders, including 
lenders, senior employees, and bonding 
companies. And sometimes overly hi^ 
salaries can tri^^r tax penalties. 

But when the owner's salary is too low, 
that too can have negative repercussions. 
Depending on the compan/s legal struc- 
ture, the Interna! Revenue Service may hit 
the owner or the firm with penalties if the 
agency decides that the salary was inap- 
propriately low, or the IBS may hold the 
firm liable for an onerous "accumulated 
earnings tax'' 

Also, if the ow*ner*s exit strat^y is to re- 
tire and have his or her heirs buy the com- 
pany, the heirs could have difficulty fi- 
nancing the purchase if the owner's low 
salary over a long period of time has in- 
creased the value of the firm by leaving 
cash in it. 

Unfortunately, there are no universal so- 
lutions to the problem of setting the 
owner s compensation^ especially after the 
business achieves success. Even accoun- 
tants and consultants sometimes disagree 
on how to approach the topic. Nonetheless, 
there are smart answeis that can be tai- 



lored to individual circumstances. 

^Money isn't merely dollars " 
Lewinter says, **It's a precious 
natural resource. Your challenge 
is to use that precious natural re- 
source to build your company for 
the future,"* 

Most owners have no trouble 
deciding how much to pay them- 
selves when theyre just getting 
their business off the ground- 
With start-up costs eating into 
seed capital there*s oflen little 
cash left to fund a i^egular salary, 
much less a big one. 

*'We started our company with 
$3,600, which was all we had at 
the time," says Hyrum Smith, 
chairman and CEO of Franklin 
Covey Co., a leadership-develop- 
ment and productivity-training firm head- 
quartered in Salt Lake City that now^ en- 
emies $600 million a year in revenues- 
"Staying fmandally viable was a daily con- 
cern, so we paid ourselv^ just barely 
enough to survive." 

Raj Khera. president of Khera Communi' 
<3tions, a four-year-old Rockville, Md., com- 
pany that helps firms set up sites on the 
World Wide Web, says deciding to pay him* 
self "zero salaiy at start-up was "t>robably 
the simplest qiiestion I ever had to answer,"* 
Even today, he pays himself the minimum 
he needs to get by so that he can plow more 
cash into expanding the business, which 
has 10 employees. 

The Gr&wing ComplexRIes 

As cf^mpcinies ix*gin to grow and prosper, 
salary decisions become more complex. 
When money is available, the owner must 
decide how best to spend it. The first issue 
to consider is almost always your com- 
pany's legal structure and the tax conse- 
quences a^ociated with it. 

If your company is incorporated— and 
most companies of any size are-^chancas 
are that it's either a C corporation or an S 
corporation. In a C corporation, business 
profits that aren*t paid to the owners are 




taxed by the fedi^t al government at a cor- 
porate rate that l>egins at 15 percent on 
the first $50,000 of income, jumps to 25 
percent on the next $25,000, rises in two 
stages to 39 percent for the bracket of 
$100,000 to $335,000, and drops to lower 
rates for subsequent brackets. 

* While there are many exceptions to the 
rule, most small [C corporation | companies 
are driven to reduce their corporate tax as 
much as possible^ says Aaron Eidelman, a 
CPA and tax partner with Goldstein Golub 
Kessler & Co. in New York Citv- 

The reason is to avoid double taxation. 
Profits paid out as salary or as a bonus to 
the company's owner are taxed only once* at 
that individual's personal tax rate. If money 
is left in the company at years end and is 
paid to the owner later, the money gets 
taxed twice, first at the corporate rate in the 
year that it is eamed and again at the 
owner's personal rate in the year it is paid. 

Unfortunately, few business owners can 
predict precisely how much their compa- 
nies will earn in a given year, making it 
hard to set salaries thai will neatly elimi- 
nate all corporate profits. A common strat- 
egy employed by many owners of C oorpo- 
rations is to take a fixed salary that the 
company can aflbrd comfortably through- 
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out the year and then take anj^hing left 
over at the end of the year as a bonus. 

But there are a number of complicating 
issues that .should be factored inU> such a 
strategy, beginning with the company's 
capital needs. 

■^Tf there's a working-capital conBidera* 
tion, you don't want to drain the business 
of all its money," says Eidelman. True, the 
owner could take all of thta company's prof- 
its and then lend some or all of that money 
back to the firm as needed, with the com* 
pany paying a market rate of mtefrest on 
the borrowingB. While that^s another com- 
nion strategy, it's not always tax-smart. 

Suppose, for example, that your com- 
pany finishes the year with a $50,000 
profit and you know you will need to buy a 
$50,000 piece of equipment in the year 
ahead. 

Purthen supposie that you can't be sure 
^ibout fundi that purchase from opera- 
tions and that you are in the 31 percent 
federal income-tax bracket 

It would make far more sense to leave 
that $50,iK)0 pn>fit in the company this 



year so tJiat it would be taxed at the mini- 
mum corporate rate of 15 percent, rather 
than pay it to yourself and have it taxed at 
your higher peminal-income-tax rate of 31 
percent 

It might also make sense— indeed, it 
may be incumbent upon you — ^to leave 
some profits in the company if your 
lenderB have pmvisions in your loan agree- 
ments? requiring that you do so. 

Such covenant^5 might actually set your 
compensation level or require that your 
company attain a gpedfic level of prof- 
itability before you, the owner, can in- 
crease your pay. 

AJtematively, the covenants might spec- 
if that your cc»mpany maintain a certain 
amount of working capital on its balance 
sheet, which could oonstrain your compen- 
aatioa 

*Theres no right or wrong answer to 
this question of how much to take out of 
the company and how much to leave in," 
says Barry Picker, a CPA in New York 
City. *'But if the money is not desperately 
needed for expansion, Tm always in favor 



of taking it all out and paying tax at the 
personal rate.** 

The IRS EmiaUon 

Even if you strike the perfect balance be- 
tween fUnding your wallet and funding 
your company, you still have U> make sure 
that your salary- passes muster with the 
IRS. That means making sure that your 
salary can be justified by the naUire of 
your business and its profitability 

If your firm is organized as a C corpora- 
tion and the ERS deems your income ex- 
cessive, the agency might argue that some 
of what you've called salary or bonus is ae* 
tually a dividend on your company stock. 

Such a determination wouldn't affect you 
personally if you couldn't convince the IRS 
otherwise. Thats because dividends, like 
salaries, are taxed as ordinary income to in* 
di^nduals, and you still would pay the same 
tax. But it would hurt your firm because 
dividends, unlike salaries and bonuses, 
arent deductible bumness expenses. Thus, 
your company would have to pay ooiporate 
income taxes on money distributed as divi- 
dends—the same money on which you*re 
also taxed at your personal rate. 

While its important to keep this in 
mind, most business owners won't need to 
lose sleep over it. As a practical matter, you 
may be able to earn quite a tai:ge sum be- 
fore the IRS raises this red flag. 

'The consideration the government l<x>ks 
at is persona] ability,*" myB Eidelman. 'That 
means they look at the responsibility that 
goes along with the owner's position within 
die company, along with economic oonsider- 
ations for the geographical area in which 
the busing is located, 

1 dont have a magic number at which 
you need to htart worryi'^ abcmt this.'' Ei- 
delman says, i>ut I would say that when 
you get intf) the $800,CMXK to $1 million-per- 
year range» it might trigger some interest" 

A spok^ woman for the IRS declined to 
comment on those figures, but she said 
that "generally speaking, the test of rea- 
sonableness applies to an individuals facts 
and dmimstances. There's no hard and 
fast rule for what I figure] might trigger 
IKS interest/' 

Awliling Bfg Ctiangas 

One wiiy to avcjid excessivecompensation 
problems, accountants agree, is to keep 
your salar>^ and any increases fairly regu- 
lar tmm year to year. 

"In a |x?rfed world, you would get a 
steady incnease each ymr,'' Eidelman says. 
"But even if you do have one big I pay 1 year, 
you might still be able to justify it if you're 
in a cyclical Inisiness and could argue that 
this years pay repm^^nt"* the culmination 
of years of work in which the company 
didnt perform as well" 

Some companies making a lot of money 
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and paying sharehoiders well ac- 
knowledge, in effect, the IRS posi- 
don, Eidelman says, ''If an owner 
was taking a $1.5 miUiDH salary 
and couldnt justify that by indus- 
try practice, geographical condi- 
tions, and his or her efforts, the 
compaBy might indicate that 
$200,000 of that income was a 
stock dividend. In effect, they're 
tc41ing the government they under- 
stand the issue and have made a 
good-faith effort to comply 

Eidelman emphasizes that those 
figures are merely intended to il- 
lustrate his point and shouldn't be 
construed as specific advice. 

Kinds Of Compensation 

In addition to dealing with the 
question of whether compensation 
is salary or dividends^ business 
owners must address several other 
tax questions, according to com- 
pensation experts. 

Consider, for example, the impact 
of the Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997, 
which reduced the maximum fed- 
eral tax rate on long-terxn capital 
gains on assets held at least 18 
months; the rate now is 20 percent, 




Paying himself />is^, emiigk to get by 

h'L'i tediHolijgi^ jirm^ says Raj 
devtloper Alemnder Kmmpholz. 



down from 28 pendent. That makes 
capital gains more appealing than 
wages from a tax perspective. (Tax- 
payers in the 15 percent bracket 
pay just 10 percent on gaias on as- 
sets held at least 18 months.) 

'The new tax laws argue against 
[a business owner I having a W-2/' 
says Frank Dees, a senior vice pres- 
ident with Manchester Partners In- 
ternational, a business advisory 
firm based in Norwalk, Conn. In- 
st^d of the earnings I'epre.sented 
by a W-2 statement of wages and 
withheld taxes, "you want to have 
long-term capital gains'* to the ex- 
tent possible ^ he says, **and accu- 
mulate wealth that way." 

It also makes sense to leave cash 
in the company if you're planning to 
sell the business soon to outsidem, 
again to take advantage of the 
lower tax rata on capital gains. 

^^Suppose you have S500,000 in 




For 40 years, Frederic Goudy worked to create one oF the world's most 
beautiFul lypeFaces. Then, in a single day, 4 decades oF work was destroyed 
by Fire. So he started over again, recreating his typeFace letter by letter. 

The least we could do is keep it looking the way he wanted. 
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your treasury and you pay yourself a 
$500,000 bonus," eKplains Jules Schwartz, 
B small -business consultant and professor 
of management at Boston University. 
"That's going to be taxable at the maxi- 
mum federal rate of 39.6 percent- But if 
you sell the company with that S500,000 in 
there^ it increases the value of your corpo- 
ration — what somebody will pay for it— by 
exactly $500,000. When you sell the com- 
pany, that $500,000 represents a capital 
gain to you. and the maximum tax rate on 
long-term capital gains is just 20 percent.** 
Of course, nothing is too simple when it 
comes to the federal tax code. Ironically, you 
<^an go too far in accumulating capital 
within your firm. "Once an amount is accu- 
mulated above and beyond what the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service considers necessary* for 
the operation of the corporation, thei^'s a 
<iHnger that they might asiBess an accumu- 
lated-eamings tax of 39.6 percent on the ex- 
amount," explains Sandy LeDuc, a 
CPA at LeDuc and Sikowitz in Boston. 

The S Corporation 

Enti'epreneurs who incoi^Ktrate their firms 
as Subchapter S corpomtions don't have to 
worry about taking excessive compensa- 
ticm becau^ S corporations don't pay in- 
come taxes, and therefore ail profit*! must 



flow through to the ownem 

But they must be careful 
about whether they charac- 
terize those profits as 
salary or as ''distributions'' 
(dividends) to shareholders. 
Since distributions arent 
subject to SodaJ Securitj^ or 
Medicare taxes, the IRS 
watches for S-oorpomtion 
owners who pay themselves 
too little in salar>f rather 
than too much, 

"If you want to get your- 
self a quick audit, show a 
profitable S corporation 
making distributions with- 
out paying any salary to 
the owner,*' warns New 
York CPA Picker, 

Determining what repre- 
sents a reasonable salary for the owner of 
an S corporation means using the same cri- 
teria us^ to set a reasonable salary for a O 
corporation owner— industry and regional 
standards, for example, as well as the 
owner's responsibilities \^ithin the firm. 

According to Eidelman. the IRS "won't 
allow you to take a $100,000 salary and a 
$900,000 S-corporation distribution. In 
that scenario, you should probably take 



"What is the 
pay of the owner 
relative to the 
people who 
report directly to 
him? ... We've 
developed some 
... acceptable 
limits." 



— Consultanl 
Jerry Newman , 



close to $800,000 qb 
salarj^. What*s reasonable, 
with an S corporation, is 
generally a significant 
portion of the profits." 

Moreover, it isn't just the 
IKS that can question an 
o%vner's salaiy. State tax 
authorities can do so as 
well Two of LeDuc s cUents 
recently tangled with 
Massadiusetts, which ar- 
gued that the $1 million 
annual salaries draw^n by 
the two men, who were co- 
owners of their business, 



were excessive. 

The state wanted to 
peg their salaries at about 
$400,000 apiece," LeEhic 
says, **After some negotia- 
tion, they ended up settling on $600,000. 
That cost their company, at the state level, 
an additional 5 percent income tax on the 
amount that was not allowed." 

oner Concerns 

If taxes and long-term corporate goals were 
the only issues oonfi^nting business owneiB 
as they attempt to set their asiary levels, 
CQntimml on Page M 
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The Case Of KRB Machinery 



Deciding where to set your salary can 
be a challenge. Sometimes, however, 
getting to the right number can require 
more than juggling tax matters and 
corporate cash-flow requirements. It 
can take you right to the heart of how 
you ruji your company* 

After 13 years as his 
own boss, Ken Kauff- 
man knew that his 
salary wasn't what it 
should be. Sure, his 
company, KRB Ma- 
chineryi was success- 
ful, even profitable, by 
most measures. Lo- 
cated in bucolic 
Wrightsvilie, Pa., a 
small town on the 
banks of the Susque- 
hanna River, the com* 
pany had become a 
world leader in the 
production of machin- 
ery used to cut and 
bend reinforcing steel, 
or, as it is more com- 
monly known in the 
construction industry, 
rebar 

Kauffman had be- 
came a world traveler, selling hla prod- 
ucts to customers across the United 
States and in Europe, South America, 
and the Far East. But some of his em- 
ployees were earning more than he 
was, even though he wag the sole 
owner of the firm and still the only one 
signing the personal guarantees de- 
manded by his bankers. 

A 9|nOIBjgier Problems 

This was 1992. And although making a 
big salary had never been his goal, 
Kauffman knew that his relatively 
small paycheck reflected larger prob- 
lems. In fact, he was borrowing money 
from KRB to pay personal debts. 

"I didn't think the company could af- 
ford to pay me more," Kauffman says 
now, ^'Even though we were profitable, 
we had a negative cash flow and had 
difiiculty paying our bills 

At that time. KRB and a sister com- 
pany, Kauffman Electrical Controls and 
Contracting, were generating about 
$5.5 million a year in revenues. Today, 
they generate about $0 million. 

"In the early 1990s,'' Kauffman 
continues, "it was easy to go to the 
bank and borrow another $100,000 
whenever we wanted it, so we 



continually extended ourselves to meet 
our obligations, thinking we would 
work our way out of the debt. But it 
wasn't happening**" 

That's when Kauffman hired certified 
public account Timothy Bricker to be 




Hiring a financial manager /or kU nmckinery company helped Km Kauffrmrtf 
rigku mkMish an appmpriate mlaryfoi* kmm!f With Kauffimn k mmm- 
bier and welder Andrew Hamen 



KRB's first controller. Bricker analyzed 
KRB's operations and began making 
changes quickly In addition to institut- 
ing expense controls and establishing 
production goals and forecasts » Bricker 
suggested a restructuring plan that led 
Kauffman to close an inefficient manu- 
facturing plant in California and cen- 
tralize production at his Pennsylvania 
location. 

Together, Kauffman and Bricker 
worked closely with their vendors for 
six months to get the company's fi- 
nances in order, including making 
arrangements to clean up past-due in- 
voices. Then they continued to refine 
the company's operations to improve 
cash flow. 

filling The Boss His Due 

Next, Bricker set about getting his boss 
on similar solid financial footing, 

saw the time and dedication and 
oimmitment Ken was making to this 
organization, and 1 knew what people 
in that capacity [at other companiesl 
earned," Bricker recalls. After several 
years of increasing profits and positive 
cash flow, weVe got Ken to a compensa- 
tion level appropriate for the owner 
and president of a company of this size 



in this area. Now the decision about 
what his salary should be has become 
more of a [personal and company] tax- 
planning issue.'' 

Adopting a common strategy, Bricker 
recommends a salary for Kauff'man 
each year that compensates him 
fairly — but not extra vagantly^ — as pres- 
ident of the company The salarjMs a 
wage, not a reward for ownership. 
At the end of each 
yean when annual 
profitability is clear, 
Bricker weighs the 
company's cash-fiow 
needs for the coming 
12 months against the 
tax implications for 
Kauffman and the 
company, and then rec- 
ommends what bonus, 
if any Kauffman 
should receive, 

in addition, he fac* 
tors in Kauffman's 
desire to pay year^end 
bonuses to his key 
managers. (Kauffman 
also pays quarterly 
performance-based 
bonuses to all of his 
other employees 
when profitability 

warrants it. J 

"Our theory is to stay 
lean and mean during the course of the 
year, and then, when we have good 
years, to reward those people who con- 
tributed to our success," Bricker says, 
"But I always leave some profits in the 
corporation," 

i Banhers Conllilence 

Covenants placed i>n KRB by its bank 
require that the firm maintain a ratio 
of cash throw i a measure similar to 
cash flow but with more variables) to 
debt service of 1 to 2 or higher, and 
that its liabilities not exceed its net 
worth by more than a factor of 2.5, for 
the company to retain its financing, 

"Those are the only two covenants " 
Bricker says. "Most companies have 
more, but we go to great lengths to 
keep our bank informed of what weVe 
doings and they have a high level of 
confidence in us " 

For Kauffman, achieving an appro- 
priate salat^ has gone hand in hand 
with achieving appropriate financial 
controls throughout his company's op- 
erations. "Tvv'O years ago the bank fi- 
nally released me from my personal 
guarantees," he notes, "and after being 
in business since 1979, that was a 
happy day" 



Get The Tools To Help You Manage 
And Grow A Successful Business! 



BIZPLAN BUILDER 
INTERACTIVE* 

Deiclop a winning busine«is 
plan with eaiic. 

Noi sua' how ui go iibcHii sviiting a 
husirif?* plan or wim to mdudc? The 
tokii Builder humfuve pmcdailly 
does ull !lie tliinking for you. Rilt'd 
^iih d^tsuled worksheets, letuplm's, 
ami micraaive and im^iraaive sections, 
BcPlan Builder hdps ytm galht-r, 
oi^iize and wtiTe the kis coniptJiients 
necaksarv for a i^inuini' businesji pliin. 




EMPLOYEE MANUAL 
MAKER 

Piibfish your own 
customized manual 

Vimi a comimiiv-sjM'cific manuai ihai 
dctiils your pfilidt^ , prt)cedurt'S. and 
henefiLs. UliJi I a'ads-io- 
custofoii?e doarrneriti m dioose from, 
you can tu^)' produce a mantial iIm 
efTiployet'*^ am refer to when wnsun; d 
cmain conipaity pnidiois. Not only 
does an empk^tit^ nmual prutea you 
la»3ily. btii il ^ilso makis for mort effidenl juid hiifjjiier 
emi>loyees. 

ComffHSer disk msUoms-taMQ md 400 page 




$89 

plus $ 



.00 

s/li 



Order Toil-Free 1-800-528-1993 
Fax 1-202-463-5641 



yourn; 



PUBLICITY BUILDER 

Heap ifie benefiLs of public 
relations,..without tiie cost of 
an agency! 

ijeam ihe mms of gaining Iree 
pubLciiy ojiii cornpany exposuni 
Tliis valuable pnniuci raakD it poKSihlf 
for you to gen vt jur compsmy's mm into 
busineK and coasiimer inagsLJines. 
nett-spupi^rs, ndio. and iclt^ision. 
Devdoped Iw a public rtiations 
prtfey oiiid, lliis s^jfh^m- helps you pui 
your name in froui of the pt^lc \vu 
most wuni U} impa*S5. 




f<^ disk rwfsmms ^ i/2m:) md iM 



S49.00 

plus S7.95 s/li 



MARKETING BUILDER 

Run a succe!^sfu( ailvertisini; 
marketing campaign, 

the Markelini; Builder helps you 
develop an effective marked ng plan 
that m^m your miirkei. position?* 
your compiuiy, profik*s ytnjr 
customers, identifies, and offsets your 
competition — makinj! the most of 
your marketing ;ind .tdvertisinR 
dollars. 




$49.00 



Mail to: 

Nation's Business, Marketing IXTrartment 
1615 H Street. N.W., WasKington, D.C. imi-Hm 





SoftiAare 


Price 


Sliippiiig 


t'otiil 




Bi/Phui l^uilder Inieractiw* 




r.95 






Employee Manual Mate n mac □ itn 


mm 


$7.95 






Publicity lliiildiT □ m. O m 


$49.00 








Marktninf! Builder Piw Dttn 


{49.00 


$im 






iMim&i add U$ Ofiftrrpnxha 
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Cmiti:mtedfmm Pa{/e S.i 
the task T^'ould be difficult enough. But 
smart business owners recogniie that thc^y 
have to consider the impact of their saJar; 
decisions on other stakeholders, too — ^firom 
minoriU^ shareholders (if there are any) to 
key employeefi. 

Employees may be put off by evidence 
that their owner-boss is getting rich off the 
sweat of their brow, particularly if the 
owner's appetite for money ignores the 
needs of the company or hurts the firms 
abiUt\' to pay fair wages to other employ- 
ees. As an owner, that may or may not 
bother you — depending upon how hard 
you find it to atti'act and retain skilled 
workers — but it ought to be considered. 

*The issue is one of internal equity," says 
Jeriy Newman, a small-business consul- 
tant and professor of organization and 
human resources at the State Univei'sit>' 
of New York at Buffalo. **What is the pay of 
the owTier relative to the people who report 
directly to him? If you look at this issue 
over time, you see that we've developed 
some clear-cut and acceptable limits. For 
example, the highest direct report gener- 
ally makes about 65 percent of what the 
CEO or president makes." 

Once you bring minority shareholders 
on board, paying yourself a fair salary is no 
lon^r a matter involving only you, your 
conscience, and the tax authorities. As an 
officer of a company with other owners, 
you have 3 legal responsibility to operate 
the firm in the best interests of all share- 
holders, not just yourself 



w; 



Ihiie setting an appropriate salary 
f can be filled with complicating tax 
and planning issues, accountants 
and business consultants gener- 
ally agree on one point: Business owners 
who make earning a large salary their pri- 
mar>' objective are often mmt at risk of com- 
promising their long-term success. 

"I want my clients to be thinking about 
the business; I don't want them to be 
thinking about themselves/' consultant 
Lewinter says. *The business has a life of 
its own, and if the business is taken care 
of, it will be there for a fairty long period of 
time. If the owner is thinking about his or 
her needs and putting himself or herself 
before the busine^, the business isn't 
going to prosper.*" 

Thinking in those terms may mean post- 
ponii^ the big payoff that virtually alt en- 
trepmneiiiis hope to reap, 

"One of tlie big mistakes I see people 
make over and over again," says Smith of 
Franklin Covey, "is that tlie minute they 
start making some money, they buy big cars 
and big hous^- But egos are very expen- 
sive. If entrepreneurs can delay gratifica- 
tion until they are rock-aolid, the>' can then 
$&ird tb^ big cars and big houses," re 



If You Plan To Go Public... 



^ wcountants and business advisers who 
take a long-term view of building a suc- 
cessful company frequently encourage 
entrepreneurs to practice delayed grati- 
fication. 

Pay yourself moderately at the start, 
they maintain, and youl! reap greater 
rewards in the fiiture. The strategy is 




menro- r:ic« &aeQUK-eu£j( star 



The board ot directors ifi'R<nuiij TomUni^ staH-ujK a mmetiH 
HpiiiiimjijomlH n'Uukrviilkd Petfonmince Zotie^ gatfc Mm a 
moded mkirif but a lurge equiitj stake. 



especially important, they say, if your 
objective is to take your company pub- 
lic by issuing stock. 

Randy Tomlin, president of a soon-to- 
be*lauBched chain of women's sporting- 
goods stores, has taken that advice to 
heart. 

Ibmlin is a former middle linebacker 
for the Washington Redskins profes- 
sional football team. After his sports 
stint, he served as vice president of op- 
erations for the now-defunct Hermanns 
Sporting Goods retail chain. He was 
working as a consultant when an as- 
signment led to an offer to help launch 
Performance Zone, a women's retail 
business that plans to open its first 
store in northern New Jersey in 
September 

The company s launch is being fi- 
nanced with $5 million raised from a 
number of private investors. While 
their primary' objective is not to make 
Ibmlin rich, they'd be perfectly happy 
if things worked out that way. And so 
the compensation committee of the 
company's board of directors has set 
Tbmlin's salary in the low six figures 
but given him a hefty 25 percent equity 
etaJte in the new venture. 



"Fm certainly not making what 1 was 
at Herman s," Tomlin says. "But I was 
a lot more interested in my equity play 
than I was in the salary. It shows a lot 
more upside potential in the long term 
than what a bigger salary might have 
given me in the short term/ 
Frank Dees, a senior vice president 
with Manchester 
Partners Intema- 
tionaL a Norwalk, 
Conn., business advi- 
sory firm, says Tomlin 
is on the right track. 

''Staiteholders of 
start-up companies — 
angels and other 
lenders— look with a 
very jaundiced eye at 
an entrepreneur who's 
looking to recoup his or 
her investment imme- 
diately" Dees says. 
'They'i-e always look- 
ing for you to invest 
your blood first" 
Hyioim Smith, 
chairman and CEO of 
Franklin Covey Co. in 
Salt Lake City, has al- 

— — - — ready lived the dream 

Tomlin is pursuing* 
He launched what was then the 
Franklin Quest Co. — a provider of 
training seminars and creator of the 
Franklin Day Planner — on a shoestring 
in 1983, For years he paid himself just 
enough to get by. 

When he took the company public in 
1992, the sale of stock raised approxi- 
mately $70 million, transforming him and 
34 of his colleagues at the company into 
*'instant'* millionaires. 

Last year, he merged Franklin Quest 
With the Covey Leadership Center, the 
business run by Stephen R, Covey— au- 
thor of The 7 HabitH ofHujMii Effedim 
Rvple — creating a firm that generates 
about $600 million a year in revenues* 

Today Smith takes a salaiy of 
$250,000 pel* year plus a peiibrmanc^ 
based bonus, which last year brought his 
compensation to about $600,000. 

''My salary today, for a $600 million 
company, is not extraordinary," Smith 
says. "I don't get paid near what some 
others do. But I became wealthy taking 
the company public, and I don't need a 
big salary."" 

That, according to compensation ex- 
perts, is a les.Hon for entrepreneurs 
everywhere. 




One of the most noticed bte features of the alhnew styling sets new standards in automotive design; yet 

Chrysler LHS is that it gives you the luxury of driving on© somehow its lines stiil feel dassia Similarly, its perfor- 

of the most strikingly beautiful shapes ever to leave the mance engineenng also brings together two seemingly 

Chrysler design studio. Its sophisticated and advanced opposite characteristics: the feel of a smooth, luxurious 



ride and the exciting performance of a sports sedan. The latter 
being the result of a 3.5 Irter, 24"valv8. all-aluminum, 253 
horsepower engine: speed*sensitive variable-assist steering; 
four-wheel independent suspension; and even a low-speed 



traction control system. All standard. All for the driver who 
believes performance and luxury should go hand in hand. 
The alkiew Chrysler LHS, While no car can be all things to all 
people, the alkiew LMS is engineered to be all things to you. 






and, 

it's exceptionally quiet. 




528,995 fully equipped' 



From the first moment you get your hands on the all-new luminescent cluster lighting to its leather-trimmed heated 

1999 Chrysler LHS, one point comes through loud and clear front seats to the most intelligent personalized drivers 

This is a true luxury sedan that won t leave you wanting seat memory system in its class, the all-new Chrysl©^ LHS 

for more. From its Swiss watch-like gauges to its electro- not only exudes quality, it flat-out spoils you around every 



^rn, no matter how sharp. For the music-loving driving 
Enthusiast, there's a truly remarkable 240-watt, nine- 
speaker CD stereo system that makes sure your ears 
?^JOy the same high-quality treatment as the rest of your 



senses. The all-new Chrysler LHS. To find out additional 
information, calf 1800 CHRYSLER or visit our Web site at 
www.chrvslercars.com to learn more about the extremely 
quiet luxury car you're sure to be hearing a lot about 
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Small Business Technology 



Companng budget and top-of-t he-line ccnnputers; 
programs that do just about everything. 
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New PCs, New Choices 
For Business Owners 



Buying appmpnate desktop compuLei"s 
has always been a challenge for most 
small-business ownei"s. There have 
heen many competing brands and features 
but few comprehensible expiartattons of 
the pros and cons 
of each. 

One aspect, 
however, had 
been straightfor' 
ward: choosing 
the processor. 
Entrepreneurs 
had tended to 
maximize the 
useful life of 
new PCs by 

equipping them Gateway ZQOO GP6-400 
with the fastest ~ — 



be converted 




processor manu- 
factured at the time by industry leader 
Intel Corp. of SanU Clara, Calif ^ 
Now, even that's not a given. 
The K6 processors engineered by Ad- 
vanced Micro Devices of Sutmyvale, Calif, 
have emerged as reliable alternatives to 
InteFs CTirrent low-end models, Pentium 
MMX proces^rs running at speeds up to 
30€ megahertz iMHzl 

Moreover, both the 300 MHz MMX Intel 
and AMD models — typically found in fuHy 
equipped PCs that cost about J 1,500 — ca- 
pably run the word-processing, spread- 
sheet, accountings and other goftware used 
now and for the foreseeable future m 
mai nsti*ea m busi nesses. 

Of Cfjurse, these systems are relatively 
slow, although they're inexpensive com- 
f^ared with the newest !!v3,0()() systems con- 
laining Intel's 40QMHz Pentium II proces- 
sor and a set of complementaiy chips 
mounted on a main boai*d featuring the 
breakthrough lOOMIiz system bus. 

A PC s bus is the ''highway'' on which in- 
formation travels between the processor 
and random access memory {PtAMl, where 
pn>gi^ms i-eside when they're in use. For 
several yeai's, the bus speed has been 
66MHz, The faster the bus, the faster the 



processors raw power can 
into productive work. 
To help gauge how much additional per- 
formance a user can expect for 
f"^"n roughly double the purchase 
^ ~ I price, Svlhfn Bmimsii tested 
one of the new high-end 
terns, the GP6-i00 PC, from 
Gateway 2000 Inc. of North 
Sioux City, S.a, (1-800-846- 
4208, mvHi(pteim:y.€(mil 

This netw^ork-ready PC 
($3,143, plus $95 for shipping, 
direct from Gat^nvay 2000 ) in- 
stantly opens worklionse pro- 
grains, including Mi- 
crosoft's Word 97 word 
processor and Excel 97 spread- 
— — sheet It also performs graphics 
tasks at breathtaking speeds. 
The technical details: a 400Mhz Pen- 
tium II processor on a lOOMHz main board 
ieaturing Intels 440BX chip set; 128 
megabytes ( MB ) of state-of-the-art RAM; a 
lightning-fast gi'aphics accelerator with 
SMB of memor>'; fast tO-gigabyte fixed- 
disk, standard floppy-disk, and 32-speed 
CD-ROM drives; a wavetable sound sys- 
tem featuring three speakers, including a 
bcKiming sub woofer that provides deep, 
rich bas,s tones; a modem that operates at 
speeds of up to 56 kilobytes jier second; a 
fast-Ethernet network card; and a monitor 
with a whopping 18-inch viewable area. 

This GP6-400 model also includes Mi- 
crosoft s Windows 95 operating system— 
and a coupon redeemable for a free up- 
grade to Windows 98 — and the new Small 
Business Editifjn of the Office suite of pro- 
ductivity applications [See *^me lb Up- 
date Your Officer on Page 38.) 

So, which categ?orv' of system— budget or 
state-of-the-art — is right for your small 
business? It depends. 

For everyday work by clerical employees 
and managers alike, a tow^nd system 
probably will be much more than ade- 
quate. But for those who routinely perfonn 
graphics-intensive work — including Inter- 
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net-related tasks— and for others for 
whom time is more important than money, 
the GP6-400 or another PC in this elite 
class is a machine to die for, 

INetwDrk-attragePtDdud 
That's ThiB To Its Name 

Adding storage capacity to a small netr 
work's ser\'er computer is tricky and time- 
consuming. In the best -case scenario, data 
stored on the serN'er is inaccessible for the f 
day or so it takes technicians to perform 
the upgrade; in the worst case, data is lost 

Enter the Snap! Sen-er, from Meridian 
Data Inc. of Scotts Valley, Calif, (1-888- 
343-7627, rnvrnmapt^ermtcom). a storage ' 
product that's trae to its ambitious name. 

This de\nce, available in 4-, 6-. and 12-gi- 
gab>le (GB) models. pro\ide.s fast, concur- 
rent access to files on i-egular lOBase-T or 
fast 100Base-T Ethernet networks. It's 
compatible with the Windows NT, Net^ 
Ware, and UNIX 
network-oper- 
ating systems- 

Because the 
Snap! Server 
wei^ only 8 
pounds and is 
about the size of 
a smal! brief- 
case, it can be 
disctjnnected 
easily from 

the network and locked up after business 
hours. This makes the device ideal for stor- 
ing financial information and (jther com- 
pany data that's sensitive yet must be ac- 
cessed r^ulariy by multiple authorizied 
employees. 

Best of all, it's a snap to install and con- 
figure. It t^kes five minute,s — no exaggera- 
tion—to plug the Snap! Server into a net- 
work, power it up, and program h for use 
with the software pro\nded. The piixluct 
costs $995 for the 4GB model, $1^5 for 
the 6GB unit, and $1,795 for the 12GB 
model direct from Meridian Data or au- 
thorized resellers, listed on the company's 
World Wide Web site. 

UOle,lfiexp8ftslv0 Things 
Can Make Computing Nicer 

When you're chained to a computer all day, 
little — and inexpensive — things can make 
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Meridian Data Snap! Server 
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the experience more pleasant Following 
are just a few such i tems tested recently by 

Andrea Electromes VoioeSolutioiis 
ANC 500 PC Headsiet (Andrea Elec- 
tronics Ina, 1-8GO-707^577&, wwwMh 
dreaek'tiimies^comi 

Recent improvements in voioe-mx^i- 
tion software allow people to control their 
PCs b>' issuing voice commsands and to 
create documents by dictating to the 
computer To do this, though, they need 
a PC headset such as Andrea Electron- 
ics' VoiceSolutions ANC 500, 

The headset has microphone 
technology that filters out 
background noise, increasing 
the act-uraCT of voice dictation. 
The excellent sound quality of i ts 

full-duplex headphone speakers 

makes the headset useful for 
text playback, CD audio. Internet tele- 
phony» and multimedia appHeations. Retail 
prices: $54J5 for the wired model, $149,95 
for the wireless version. 

Cirque Power Cat Touchpad < Cirque 
Corp*, 1-8S8454-339B, wwi£,drqm.ttmu 

Cirque's Power Cat touchpad replaces a 
desktop PC's mouse, allowing the user to 
control the system by gliding a fingertip 
across the pad and tapping on appropriate 
icons. The Power Cat improves on other 
touchpads by making it easier for the user 



SOFTWARE 



to drag documents and use txjmmands as* 
sociated with a mouse's right button. The 
device comes with software for adding 
handwritten notes, di-awings, and signa- 
tures to documents. Retail price: $79. 

Logitech TVackMan Marble FX 
Trackball (Logitech Inc, 1-800-231- 
7717, wtcwJf^itech.mm) 
Logitech's innovative IVackMan Marble 
FX trackball features a large new 
ball operated with the thumb 
and the index and middle fin- 
gers. These ergonomics plus 
the TrackMan's four pro- 
grammable buttons and 
unique use of optics in lieu 
of mechanical parts make 
for pointing and clicking 
that s as precise and con- 
— venient as it is comfort- 
able. Once you try this 
TrackMan, you're tmlikely to go back to a 
cDnventionaJ trackball or a mouse. Retail 
price: $99.95, 

Sharp XL-520 Desktop Audio Sys- 
tem (Skarp Electronics Corp., 1-800- 
237-4277, wwicMhurp-mnx-um) 

Like most compact audio systems, 
Shai-p's 30-watt XL-520 sporLs an AM-FM 
digital tuner, cassette and CD playei-s, and 
high-C]uality speakers. Unlike otiiei^. you 
can CH)nnect a PC to the Sharp system to 
dramatically enhance the computer's audio 




Logitech TrackMan Marbfe FX 



Time To Update Your Office? 



There^s a lot to like in the recently up- 
dated Small Business Edition (SBE) of 
Microsoft's ubiquitous . 

Office 97 suite of business- 
productivity tools. 

The new version of Office 
97 SBE consists of a wide 
variety of fuH-blow^i appli- 
cations: the Service Release 
1 versions (those without 
many of the ''bu^*' found in 
the original products) of the 
do-everything Word 97 word 
processor and the Excel 97 
spreadsheet, and new ver- 
sions of the Publisher 98 
desktop-publishing soft- 
ware. Outlook 98 information -manage- 
ment program, Small Business Financial 
Manager 98 financial-analysis too1» and 
Expedia Streets 98 mapping and travel-in- 
formation guide. 

Also included are Direct Mail Manager 
(a new program that facilitates large-scale 
mailings the current version of Internet 
Explorer for browsing content stored on 




the World Wide Web, and an online refer- 
ence titled "Doing Business on the Inter- 
net" 

Many small offices could 
function well using only this 
software suite, an accounting 
pro-am, and, perhaps^, a 




Micrasoff Office %1 Small Business Edition 



sales-presentation program such as Mi- 
crDsofl*s PowerPoiiit. 
In short , Office 97 SBE is a lot of softwans. 



output. In all, the handsome XL'520 is well- 
suited to those who like to listen to music 
while they work and who requij-e top-notch 
computer sound output. Retail price: 
$249.95 

SyQuest SparQ Data Storage Drive 
(SyQuest Technology Inc^ 1-800-245- 
73M, www.su^iieHLa}m) 

Small firms often overlcMik the impor- 
tance of data storage and badtup until 
they've either run out of room or run into 
trouble. Now, with easy-to-use devices 
such as SparQ on the market, they have no 
excuse for either problem. 

SparQ is a tape drive that can store up to 
1GB of data per removable cartridge. Its 12- 
millisecond average seek time is fast 
enough to allow the SparQ to be used as a 
second hard drive for storing documents 
and running software ap- 
plications, .^d SparQ 




SyQuest SparQ Drive 



can back up data at 16.6 megabytes per sec- 
ond f MBps) in tlie internal model and 1 
MBps in the external drive. Retail prices: 
$199; $99 for a three- p4ick of cartridges. 



especially considering Microsofts aggres- 
sive retail pricing: $499 for new users and 
$249 for those upgt^ding from an earlier 
version of any component program, less a 
$40 maiJ-in rebate. 

Two a>mponent pitxiucts that stand out 
are Publisher 98 and Direct Mail Manager- 
Publisher excels at hiding powerful desk- 
top-publishiiig tools beneath an interface 
that even notices can master. New to this 
version are Design Sets, which enable the 
look and feel of one item— a business card, 
for example — ^to be applied to others, such 
as a letterhead, a promotioniil brochure, or 
even a Web site. 

Direct Mail Manager makes it a bree2!e 
to undertake mass mailings. The program 
speeds the pnx:ess of importing customer 
and other lists from a variety of programs 
and filtering out extraneous information 
such as telephone numbers and notes. It 
also makes it faster and easier to rent lists 
from vendors such as American Business 
Information, 

Then Direct Mail Manager guides users 
through tiie pnjcess of connecting via. the 
Internet to the U,S. Postal Seivice's Na- 
tional ZlP-i-4 database to check lists for cor- 
rect addresses and dviplicate entries, W 



Here's How to Gain 
National Recognition for 
Your Business and 
Your Employees 

Apph Xow For 
The Blue Chip Emerprise iMMim 




About The Blue Chip Program 



I 



I he Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative, sponsored by MassMutual , the Blue Chip Com- 
piuiv: tlie U.S. Chimiber of Commerce, iuid Mfon's Business, recognize 
complies tliat have overcome adva^ities, seized oppoitiiiiities -and succeeded. 

Since IWl the Blue Cliip progiiuii has honored more tlian successful businesses. 
The program is designed to motivate small business owners who may be facing 
similar challenges and adversities. 

By profiling the honorees' success stories, other businesses can \em 
exiunple, r\ll honorees wiU be profiled in '^Insights and fmpimHon: Hm Businesses Stic- 
ceed a softcover book publishci:! by Mion Business. 



What Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative Honorees Receive! 

■ Extensive publicity and coverage in Nation s Business magazine 

■ Success stories highligliled in a softcover book, 
'Insights and Inspiration: How Businesses Succeed" 

■ A one-yc^ar membersliip in the L\S. Ch^miber of Commerce, 
including a one-year subscription to Nation s Business mag^izine 

■ National print md television promotion 

■ Recognition at regional awards luncheons 

■ Communit\^ recognition and networking oppoitunities 

Four Blue Chip Enterprise Initi^itive nation^ honorees mil be chosen iuid will each 
receive an all-exi>ense-pmd trip for two to Wasliington. DX., to be recognised at tlie 
U.S. Chitmber of Commerces June IW) .\nnuul Meeting, 



NatioiBBusiness 

Tfie Small Bimmss Adviser 



MassMutual 

TTie Blue Chip Company " 




You Can Apply in Just 2 Easy Steps 

1, Cmnpany Profile 



NiflntMil Chvner: 



Company: 



Address: 



-Zip:, 



Btisma5sTdqihanc: 
URL (Web Address) 



Business Fax: 
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The Blue Chip Program Honors 
America's Successful Businesses! 

Here Are Comments From Recent Honorees 



"Our company received a tremendous amount of media attention as a 
result of wmning a national award, A year later I can tell you that win- 
ning the national Blue Chip Enteiprise Initiative has changed our busi- 
ness and our lives. It*s also been pretty darn good to our bottom line!" 

OtrolP. Conway, Fresidentj Ckmiptiter Rescue Sqtimi, Ckipe Corals Florida 

It was an honor to be included in the fine company of our peers 
that won the prestigious **Blue Cliip Award-'' I never realized the obsta- 
cles that other companies managed to endure. The "Blue Chip Award" , 
was an opportunity for our company and employees to celebrate not 
just our survival but our triumph over the obstacles." 

Rt^^i Q Bamn Jr., IMtvctor of Sales, Ea$on Senyices, HuntsviUe, Alabatmi 

^^Tt was an honor to be selected as an award winner* It validated 
our decision-making process in developing solutions to our 
problems and in our approach to overcoming obstacles. It was 
also very informative to share ideas with peers who also over- 
came significant obstacles*" 

Tien Wong^ CEO, Unitel Corp., McLean, Vh^inia 
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A Working Alternative 
For Settling Disputes 



By dealing toith employee 
grkwmms out qf com% 
you. cm protect your com- 
pttny withaid trampling 
rs' rights. 



Micfmel Barrier 




■ MBhen Buddy's 
lUfNa tural 

UWChtckens, 
" H Inc., moved 
mto a new plant in 
Goniiaies, Texas, in 
January 1990 and 
started expanding its 
work force, "the prob* 
lemg started coming 
with the people,'' says 
David Lindeman, the 
Company's general 
nianager 

Buddy's is a closely 
held corporation 
founded by Linde* 
man s father, A.M. 
"Buddy" Lindeman, 
the firm's president. 
The company raises 
and processes "nat- 
nral" chickens without 
the use of hormones 
Or antibiotics, feeding 
the chickens what it 
calls an "all-plant ra* 
tion/' with no corn. 
"Our chickens are a 
lot leaner." David Un- 
deman says- 
Buddy which has its offices in Seguin. 
Texas, opened its Gonzales plant with a 
work force that at first totaled about two 
dozen. A rash of workers' compensation 
claims was the first sign of a rift between 
workers and management, Lindeman 
says. won't say that all of them weren't 
true," he says of the claims, **but a lot of 
them weren't." 

Craig Bennight, a Corpus Christi, 
Texas, risk manager, helped Buddy*s as- 
semble a package that embraced afford- 
able insurance, safety training, and, most 
important, an alternative dispute resolu- 
tion (ADR) program to deal with work- 
place conflicts of all kinds. 

The ADR program "is kind of the um- 
hrella that fits all the pieces together' Lin- 
deman says. The idea behind ADR is to re- 
solve conflicts between employer and 
employee through means less costly and 
contentious than litigation- A successful 
program can save a company thousands of 
dollars in legal costs and hundreds of 
hours in managers* time. Just as impor-^ 
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tant, perhaps, it can protect a company 
fi^m the demoralizing tension and bitter- 
ness that employee grievances can spread 
thnjugh a work force. 

The U.S. General Accounting Office, in a 
1997 Import on ADR at several large com- 
panies and federal agencies, cautioned 
that "no comprehensive evaluative data" 
exist on ADR*s effectiveness. 

The report added, though, that the in- 
formation it had gathered was "largely 
positive" and that most of the companies 
and agencies it studied *liad data to show 
that their ADR processes ... resolved a 
high proportion of disputes.* 

ATliree-Lavel Approach 

"No matter what the piublem is that comes 
up" at Buddy s, Bennight says, "we have a 
procedure in place to handle it.*" As presi* 
dent of Falcon Risk Management, Ben* 
night serve? as a consultant ttj small firms, 
advising them how to handle employee dis- 
putes and the compan/s exposure to lo^es 
of other kinds , 
Devised by Chorda Conflict Manage- 



ment, an Austin, 
Tfexas, consulting firm 
whose staff includes 
psychologists and 
lawyers, the ADR pro- 
gram adopted at 
Buddy*s calls for deal- 
ing with employee dis- 
putes at three levels. It 
begins with negotia- 
tion^informal, face-to- 
face talks between 
manag)ers and employ- 
ees—and moves on, as 
necessary, to media- 
tion and arbitration, 
two more-formal pro- 
ccdurcs. 

Mediation and arbi- 
tration, which are the 
best-known ADR tech- 
niques, involve bring- 
ing in outsiders. A me- 
diator tries to help the 
parties themselves 
reach an agreement* 
whei'eas an arbitrator 
imposes a settlement 
that may or may not 
preclude the parties 
firom filing a lawsuit, depending on their 
agreement 

ADR programs can be structured differ- 
ently fixim the one at Buddy's. They may 
involve designating someone as the com- 
pany ombudsman or confidential adviser, 
for instance, or setting up "peer review 
panels" of co-workers. 

K^ping The Door Op^ 

At their simplest, ADR programs start 
with an open-door policy that encourages 
employees to bring grievanoes of any kind 
to their managers, with the assurance 
that no retaliation will follow. 

Details such as how the complaints are 
expressed — ^whether arally or in writing— 
and how they are channeled depend on 
several factors, including the company's 
si^ and culture. The point is to bring em- 
ployee grievances to light by whatever 
mechanism works best and to defuse as 
many as possible at an eaiiy stage, long 
before anyone is tempted to call in the 
lawyers, 

ADR "encourages employees to exercise 
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their rights,** says Mark A, de Bernardo, 
managing partner in the Washington, 
office of littler, Mendelson, Fa5tiB'& 
T^chy a national law firm that specializes 
in emplojinent law. "That's a very positive 
thing. There's a process in place that en- 
courages them to come forward with 
whatever grievances they may have7 

Usually, the employee with a complaint 
has a solution in mind, '*and it's pretty 
easy to do,"* Linde* 
man says. 

Adds Bennight: 
"Accommodate 
them if possible. 
That's how you 
keep people happy" 

William Bed^ 
man, assistant gen- 
eral counsel in 
Houston of Hal- 
liburton Co,* a Dal- 
laii-baBed construc- 
tion giant, says: '*If 
you have any kind 
of a grievance sys- 
tem that works, it 
does have an effect 
on how many people 
sue you. That's just 
human nature. If 
people can get their 
prohlems solved by 
talking to other peo* 
pie about them, 
most people would 
rather do that." Hal- 
li burton s dispute- 
resolution program 
is one of the most 
admired and studied ADR programs. 

Lowef Premiums, Niore Teamwork 

Budd}*s— vvho.se saL^s have been growing 
annually by 10 to 20 percent — now has 
about 80 employees. Since the system was 
adopted, Buddy's has had two cases in 
which an outside mediator was called in. 
No complaints have gone to arbitration. 
'*Everything else has been resolved at the 
negotiation level" Bennight says. 

The company is now paying **roughly 
hair as much for insurance of al l kinds as 
the average business of its type, Bennight 
says. Accidents at Buddy's are down to 
about one per year, he says — and there's 
no question that the accidents are real 
ones. There are none of the morale prob- 
lems that arise when workers beheve that 
one of their number is getting away with 
something, he says. "They're working 
more as a team " 

Says Lindeman of his company*s ADR 
system; '^All the way down through our 
ranks, weVe got people who believe in it ' 

Bennight adds: ""T think the perceived 
fairness makes it work.* 



Such positive outcomes stand in sharp 
contrast to the waste and frustration that 
accompany much emplo>Tnent litigation. 
I See '"Lawsuits Gone Wild^ February.] In 
some jurisdictions, de Bernardo points 
out, it can take several years for a case to 
come to trial, with legal expenses piling up 
in the meantime. 

Trom the employer s standpoint " he 
says, "if you go to court, even if you win. 
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you lose," because litigation is so costly in 
time and money The employee loses, too, 
since, as de Bernardo notes, ^'litigation is 
destructive of the employment relation- 
ship." 

ADR offers advantages that go beyond 
time and money. Richard T Boyette of 
Crardill, Sumner & Hartzog, a law firm in 
Raleigh, N.C., points to one important con- 
sideration: jVDR is a private proceedings 
without the potential embarrassment i>f a 
pul)lic trial 

Moreover, through an ADR proceeding, 
you can do "lots of things that are not 
available in court," says Boyette, who 
chairs the ADR commltf^ of the Defense 
Research Institute, a Chicago- based, na- 
tionwide organization of defense attor- 
neys. "Anything the parties can imagine 
and a^ee on can be done," whereas the 
law may limit the solutions that a judge 
and jury can impose. 

Keeplnt The Optlim Open 

Supporters of lega! reform have latched 
onto ADR as one of the most promising ve* 
hides for resolving disputes- "We are veiy 



suppoitive of ADR as one of the best ways 
to prevent litigation," says Lawrence Kraus, 
president of the Institute for Legal Reform, 
an organization ci^jated tliis past spiing by 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. "We want 
to make sure that ADR is always avail- 
able," he says, and that legislation does not 
ixi strict the righl of employers to require 
binding arbitration of grievances. 
Experts agree that any small business 
with more than a 
few employees 
should be looking 
hard at an ADR 
program of some 
kind. As Hallibur- 
ton's Bedman says, 
"One inevitable 
consajuence" of hir- 
ing more employ- 
ees "is that people 
don't g^^^t along with 
one another' 

How formal a 
nr i^ram a com- 
; . v needs and 
liie shape it should 
take will vaiy with 
the firm s size and 
L'ulture, although 
the basic steps in- 
volved in establish- 
ing a program will 
be similar, say 
those experienced 
in the field. fSee 
"Setting Up An 
ADR Program," 

Page 45. ) 

Apart from the 
mechanics of setting up a program, there 
are three basic considemtions youll need 
to bear in mind: 

1. YoyH stlU n^ed an altomc^. 

It's a mistake to think that keeping em- 
ployee disputes out of court means that 
you can dispense with lawyers' services. 

Karl Slaikeu, president of Chorda Con- 
flict Management, the firm that helped 
Buddy's install its system, says, "There 
are state laws and federal laws, and 
everything needs to fit'' 

In practice, that means a company 
should have vmtten policies, examined by 
an attorney, that steer employee disputes 
into ADR — spt^cifying how complaints of 
sexual harassment and racial discrimina* 
tion should be made, for instance — and 
that ofTer employees no excuses for step- 
ping outside the system. 

*lt's impc^rtant that the procedures be 
thought through and be constructed with 
the advice of an attorney," Boyette says, 
"to make sure that rights aren*t waived or 
things don't happen that prejudice the 
party's position later on/ 
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On the other hand, it's incredibly quiet. 
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The time to start draft- 
ing written poUdes is when 
your company is very 
small, with perhaps two 
dozen employees, says Bed- 
man, who recommends 
that the poUdes be more 
comprehensive than whal 
federal or state statutes 
piay requii-e. "If' you're try- 
jr^g to manage problems/ 
he says, '*you have to get 
^head of the curve." 

At Buddy's, Bennight 
says, **even when the em- 
ployee fills out a job appli- 
cation, there are clauses 
that say that if there's a 
dispute, they're going to go 
through this pnicess. They 
agree not to go to court 
^ntil that process is gone 
thi-ough. It permeates 
every document we have*"" 

On the rare occasion 
^hen an employee does 
hire a lawyer, and Buddy's 
t^espoTids by citing the rele- 
vant language, Bennight 
says, "the attorney usually just goes away* 

Outside mediators and arbitrators are 
available thT*ough national organizations 
^ch as the American Arbiti-ation Assoda- 
tion, which has 38 offices throughout the 
country. 

ADR at least theoretically could mean 
less business for defense attorneys, but "I 
don't think [a defense attorney I can lose," 
de Bernardo says, "^ty advocating what's 
in the best interests of your clients/ 

2. Binding arbitration isn^ a cure^alL 

Since one goal of ADR is to cut down on 
lawsuits, a small business may want to in- 
quire all employees to agree to binding ar- 
bitration of employment disputcB as a con- 




AHemative dispute 



resofirtion "ettmtmmes mnph^m to e^rervke their rights, 
alUmiey Mank A de Bernarda 



dition of employment. 

"Typically,** de Bernardo says, Vhat we 
recommend is mandatory arbitration, 
binding on both sides. It's much less 
meaningful if its not binding." The em- 
ployee who is on the losing end of a bind- 
ing arbitration cannot take the employer 
to court. (Hie employer is bound by the re- 
sult, toOt of course.) 

Two tederal agencies — the Equal Em- 
plo>Tnent Oppoitunity Commission and the 
National Labor Relations Board — oppose 
binding-ai-bitration agreements, as do some 
congressional Democrats, but the courts 
have consistently upheld mc^ of them- 

The critical test, de Bernardo says, is 
that they "preserve the right for the em- 



ployee to have the same 
relief that the employee 
would have if the em- 
ployee went through the 
judicial si'stem/ That is to 
say, an arbitrator should 
be able to impose punitive 
damages as weU as com- 
pensator>' damage. 

Whether to require 
binding arbitration is "a 
decision that every com- 
pany has to make for it- 
self,'' says Slaikeu of 
Chorda Ganflict Manage- 
ment. "But we don't th^ 
it's needed." 

If a company "rewires" 
itself well enough 
through training in con* 
flict management and by 
providing other avenues 
for resolving conflicts, 
Slaikeu says, "very httle 
winds up in arbitration or 
the courts— little enough 
that if it gets there, you 

say, 'Pine, let's go/** 

Binding arbitration 
will be "perceived as negative' by employ- 
ees, Slaikeu says, if all that a company 
does is take away the employees' right to 
go to court without "rewiring'' itself in 
other v/ays. 

What makes binding arbitration more 
readily acceptable, one company's experi- 
ence suggests » is a company culture that 
already encourages the amicable resolu- 
tion of disputes. 

'If there is an atmosphere of distrust in 
the organization, the initial implementa- 
tion' of binding arbitration '*might be more 
exciting, if you will," says Doug Amis, vice 
president for administration of Semicon- 
ductor Systems Inc. (SSIi, a 13l)-employee 
I high-tech manufacturing firm in Fremont, 



Setting Up An ADR Program 



If you want toset up an alternative dis- 
pute resolution (ADR) program at your 
company, here are some steps you can fol- 
low, based on recommendations from 
Mark A. de Bernardo, managing partner 
in the Washington, D.C, ofTice of Littler, 
Mendelson. Fastiff & Tichy, a national law 
fc^ that specializes in employment law 
You should enlist an attorney's help in 
"taking many of these steps, 

■ Educate yourself Youll need to under- 
stand how mediation and arbitration work, 
and you shoidd explore moi'e-infoi'ma] pro- 
cedures, such as an open-door policy 



■ Develop a formai, written ADR policy 
and make sure it permeates all appropri- 
ate documents, including employment ap- 
plications and employee handbooks. 

■ ln%*^olve your senior managers in ded- 
sions related to ADR and in implementing 
the program. 

■ Train and explain, so that managers 
and employees fijJJy understand the ratio- 
nale for the prpgram and how it's going to 
work. It is mtical that everyone buys in to 
the program, 

■ Respond to complaints quickly fairly, 
and effectively. However much sense an 



ADR program may make on paper, em- 
ployee doubts will fester unless they see 
that the pn^ram is working, 

■ Respect employee confidentiality ex- 
cept when there are compelling reasons 
not to do so. An employee s complaint of 
sexual harassment, for instance ^ ordinar- 
ily would require confronting the accusal 
harasser with that complaint 

■ Prohibit retaliation against employees 
who make complaints, and discipline any 
manager who does retaliate. 

■ Establish dear rules regarding costs. 
If an employee complaint leads to arbitra- 
tion, who will bear the casts of that arbi- 
tration, including legal representation of 
that employee? 
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Calif. "But if people perceive that they 
have been treated fairly, theyre more open 
to different ways to r^lve disputes*'' 

About five years ago. what Amis calls 
a form of ^re insurajiLe," SSI began lequir- 
ing all employees to sign an agreement that 
they would be bound by mandatory arbitra- 
tion. That policy has continued since the 
company was acquii'ed in 1996 by FSI In- 
teiTtational, Inc-» in Chaska^ 
Minn, 

At first, some employees 
dishked the idea of giving 
up their right to sue, but 
once they understood how 
arbitration would work, 
Amis says, "what little con- 
troversy there was went 
away." No employee dispute 
has yet gone to arbitration. 

"Historically," Amis says, 
"we've encouraged employ- 
ees to bring problems to 
their managers. Probably 
90 percent are resolved 
thei^, in very infomal com- 
munication between em- 
ployee and supeivisor." 

In the remaining cases, employees can 
take their problems all the way up the 
chain of command. Binding arbitration 
thus was added to an already pervasive 
open-door approach, 

3« ADR is a way to manage eonfUct, 

When Halliburton Co. put together its ADR 
system, Bedman says, ^'we wanted to de- 
sign something that dealt with conflict at 
the lowest elemental level that we could 
identify.** That way, ADR can serve as "an 
early- w^aming system for a lot of problems 
he says, including potential violence. 

Slaikeu likewise values ADRs early- 
warning function. ''Conflict, when it 
emerges, is a wonderful diagnostic indica- 
tor of something happening that you can 
solve " he says, ""Think about it from a 
busing point of view: What a gift." 

Says Boyette, the Raleigh attorney: 
■^e key is communication, I think a lot of 
disputes can be avoided if folks communi- 
cate," especially when a dispute is in its 
early stages. '*A lack of communication, or 
a perceived lack of concern by one party^ 
can promote lawsuits." 

In the employment disputes he has medi- 
ated, mostly involving terminations, 
Boyette says, "the employers seem to be 
genuinely interested in resolving the dis- 
putes and avoiding the expense of litiga- 
tion. The employees generally are fairly 
emotional. They feel that the^ve not been 
hsfeened to or that the people who are deter- 
mining their fate don't c^re about them," 

Often, he says, the aggrieved employee 
"needs to vent." Boyette warns employers 
that they may suffer some verbal abuse. 



Companies 

must "tram 

their managers 

in how to deal 

with conflict 

That's really 

the key/' 

—William L. 
Bedman, Assistant 
General Counsel, 
Halliburton Co. 



For a small business, Bedman says, an 
effective ADR program may consist almost 
entirely of an open-door policy '1-hat*s cou* 
pled with the right kind of training for the 
managers so they know how to react to 
people when they do have a problem." 

ADR "sort of de-legalizes the whole 
process, in the sense that people don't need 
lawyers to raise complaints,*' he says. *The 
major problem a lot of man- 
agers have with that is that 
it legitimises the questioning 
of authority. That's what a 
company's corporate culture 
has to be prepaned to accept,' 
This is where the training 
for managers — who, in a 
small company are often the 
owTiers— comes in. The most 
important thing companies 
can do, Bedman saySj 'is 
train their managers in how 
to deal with conflict. That's 
really the key." 

Such training, he suggests, 
should center not on legal 
questions but on "how to lis- 
ten to people and undei-stand 
their motivations and on how your own ac* 
lions can be perceived. If you ve only got a 
finite amount of money to spend on stuff 
that isnt going to g?enerate profits " he sug- 
gests, spend it on helping everyone better 
understand human behavior. 



M 



easuring the results of an effec- 
tive ADR program can be tricky, 
although there's widespread 
agreement that ADR can signifi- 
cantly reduce legal costs. Slaikeu of 
Chorda Conflict Management says that 
companies such as Buddy 's "that have set 
up systems like ours are able to reduce 
outside litigation expenses in the range of 
50 to 80 pei-cent'^ 

About 3,000 employees have used the 
Halliburton system in some way— to an ex- 
tent involving more than one phone call — 
in its first five years, Bedman says. He be- 
lieves that *'weVe probably got 400 or 500 
people who stayed employed longer, or are 
still employed, as a result of getting their 
problems resolved." 

What is hardest to measure is not the 
cost savings but the pc^itive benefits that 
a company realizes from ADR. Buddy's 
could quantify the savings it has realized 
on instu^nce, Bennight says, "but 1 think 
that would immensely understate the 
value of what's occLuring.'* 

He describes a sort of ripple effect: An 
employee with a grievance is treated with 
unmistakable fairness, and other employ- 
ees respond by identifying more strongly 
with the company's best interests. 

"If you just try to do the right thing," 
Bennight says, "it often works out." ffl 
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Minority Women 
Set The Pace 



The grotuth in hminess 
omerskip by this segment 
of the pojmlation is passing 
the rest of the field 



Sharon Neltm 



A3 the owner of GC 
Micro Corp., a com- 
puter hardware and 
software reseller in 
Novato, Calif., Belinda 
Guadarrama is a member 
of the fas test *gro wing 
group within the fastest- 
g^^owing segment of small 
b^iness. She is a Hispanic 
Woman business owner. 

Businesses are being 
started by minority women 
at a rate higher than that 
of any other segment of the 
population. And the num- 
ber of companies being 
founded by Hispanic 
Women ib growing at the 
fastest rate of all, says the 
National Foundation for 
Women Business Owners 
(NFWBO), based in Silver 
Spring, Md. 

*'We have a wonderful op- 
portunity for Hispanic 
Women to join the market- 
place " says Guadarrama, 
who has 23 employees and 
expects her company to bring in $26 mil- 
lion this year. 

According to a study released by the 
NFWBO last year, froni 1987 to 1996, the 
number of businesses owned by minority 
Women increased by 153 percent— three 
times higher than the rate of increase for 
businesses overall. 

The number of fimis owned by Hispanic 
women rose 206 percent during that pe- 
riod, compared with 13S percent for com* 
panies owned by Asian- American, Ameri- 
can Indian, or Alaska Native women and 
135 percent for firms owned by black 
women. 

T^e study, based on an analysis of U.S. 
Census Bure0u information, found that 
tninority women owned nearly 1.1 million 
companies in 1996, or about i3 percent of 
the 8 miilion firms owned by women. The 
niinority women's companies employed 1.7 
niillion people and generated more than 
$184 billion in sales. 

Black women owned 405,2{X) firms; His- 
panic women, 382,400; and women of 
Asian, American Indian, or Alaska Native 
heritage, 305,700. 




Many Hispankr women, hmmg gained valuaide expermee in the publk sector or the corparaie world (ire tiirn* 
mg to mdrejmneurshiji m0S cmnpiitej'-cmnpany mmier BeUjida Gimdarrama 



The Roots 01 The Increase 

What accounts for- such growth? 

Guadarraraa, 40, who is of Mexican de- 
scent, says that many of the Hispanic 
women in her age group represent the 
first generation in their families to receive 
a strong, formal education, 

"A lot of us are also reaching the age 
now w here we*ve had a lot of experience 
working in the public sector or working for 
corporations,' Guadarrama adds, "^WVre to 
the point where we've got the expertise 
that we need to start our own businesses/ 

Martha J. Williams, a Chicago African- 
American, explains her transition into 
business ownership by noting, ""I just saw 
all these fabulous opportunities." 

After 20 years of experience in the plas* 
tic-injection-moiding industry; she founded 
styleMaster, Inc., in 1991. The company 
makes injection- molded storage contain- 
ers, and its customers include retailers 
such as Target, Kmart, Ames, and Bed 
Bath & Beyond. 

Williams » 45, is expecting sales of $20 
million this year. She has 32 ftill-time em- 
ployees and as many as 60 temporary em- 



ployees, depending on the level of orders 
at a given time. 

Both Williams and Guadarrama are 
representative of a trend highlighted by 
the NFW^O study: The greatest growth 
in the number of firms owned by minority 
women has been in areas that are ncmtra- 
ditional for women* 

In the nine years covered by the study, 
the NFWBO says, the number of minority 
women's firms rose 319 percent in con- 
struction, 276 percent in wholesale trade, 
and 253 percent in transportation, com- 
munications, and public utilities. 

Fields 01 Promtse 

Bonnie Wong, executive director of Asian 
Women in Business, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion in New York City that provides tech- 
nical assistance and training* says she 
also is finding that more of her three-year- 
old group's members are going into male- 
dominated fields. 

"TVaditionally a woman^s thing to do is 
service and retail,'' she says. But now she's 
seeing Asian women becoming manufac- 
turers and lumberyard owners. "We have 
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Stof age-container manufactyrer Martha J. WUtiarm fmmd that as a mimri^ woman bmmsB 
omwK she had to get amtive abmdfinanmig. 



one member who does asbestos removal" 

Wong applaudB the shift because manu- 
facturing and other trades that are non- 
traditional for women ^'generate more in- 
come" and employ more people, 

GC Micro's Giofldarrama says computer 
technology is a good field for women entre- 
preneurs to enter becaa^ it's still young. 
**Areas that we do well in are areas that 
are not as firmly established and haven't 
for years and years been doing business 
the same way and with the same suppli- 
ers " she says. There's more opportunity 
where there hasn't been time for the de- 
velopment of *those types of networks th^t 
tend to exclude women,' she says. 

Wong rites changing immigration pat- 
terns as another reason for the increase in 
minority-owned firms, particularly those 
owned by Asians, 'We're a young popula- 
tion as far as being here in the United 
States," she says, "It wasn't until 1%6 
that the United States relaxed ita immi- 
gration laws to allow people from Asian 
countries to come here on the same basis 
as those coming from Europe^ 

The difficuities that Asian immigrants 
experience in the United States are an- 
other factor in the rise in the number of 
Asian-owned businesses, Wong says. She 
points out that 85 percent of Asian*Ameri- 
cm business owTien? are foreign-bom. Lan- 
guage barriers and differences in culture 
and education afben have hindered their ef- 
fiwrtfi to get jd^s in American corpomtions. 

"So oftentimes, having a business is for 



survival," says Wong. "If you don't open a 
business^ you can't work " 

A Friendlier EnvlronmenI 

Still another factor contributing to the rise 
in the number of businesses owned by 
women is an entrepreneurial environment 
that is friendlier toward women than it 
was in the past, Wong says. Equal-credit 
laws now prohibit diacriminatioa against 
women, ''It's more acceptable to have 
women open up a bank account by them- 
selves or get a loan without their bus* 
hand's signature.** 
A new study by the NFWBO» released 



in April shows that women enti-epreneurs 
of all ethnic groups, including Caucasian, 
share many of the same business experi- 
ences. Regardless of colon for example, 
they are attracted to business ownership 
for the same i-easons— 70 to 80 percent of 
each ethnic group of women entrepre- 
neurs said that improving circumstances 
for themselves and their families w^as a 
strong motivation for starting their own 
business. 

Being their own boss was the most pop- 
ular reward of business ownership in all 
groups. 

But minority women business owners 
were less Ukeiy than Caucasian women en- 
trepreneurs to have bank credit, and black 
and Native American women were more 
likely to have been turned down for a loan 
when liiey were starting their businesses. 

"Minority women, like all women, have 
access to credit as their No. 1 problem " 
says Sherrye Henry, head of the U.S. 
Small Business Administration's OSice of 
Women^s Business Ownership. They have 
it to a more marked degree* and this study 
points that up." 

To compensate for lack of capital, some 
minority women get very creative. When 
styleMaster's Williams couldn't get a bank 
loan, for example, she negotiated with 
suppliers. If she had, say, an order firom 
Target that she knew she would be paid 
for within 30 days after delivery, she 
would persuade her suppliers to give her 
90 to 120 days to pay them. 

Her "collateral," she says, was the fact 
that she w^as shipping to a well-known 
customer and that the suppliers, over 
time, had gotten to know her. She would 
tell themu "Here's an opportunity for you; 
hem's an opportunity for me,"* 

But sometimes, minority women entre^ 
preneurs— like any other entrepreneurs — 
just don't have the knowledge or experi- 
ence necessary to get the capital they 




For More Information 



Sii^e copies of the National Foundation 
for Women Business Owners report 
*Women Business Owners of Color: Chal- 
lenges and Accomplishments" are avail- 
able for $45.95 each from the NFWBO, 
1100 Wayne Ave., Suite 830, Silver Spring, 
Md. 20910-5603; (301) (Mem- 
bers of the National Association of Women 
Business Ownei-s, with which the 
NFWBO is affiliated, can obtain the re- 
port for $29.95/^ 

'Trends Among Minority Women- 
Owned Easinesses— 1996 Facts on 
Women-Owned Businesses." a study pub- 



lished last year by the NFWBO, is also 
available. It isi priced at $70 per copy, or 
$39.95 for HAWBO members. 

For additional information on women 
business owners and educational pn> 
^Bms available to them, visit mm' 
.ordirmvkioty, the Onhne Women's Busi- 
ness Center, a six-language World Wide 
Web site created by the U.S. Smail Busi- 
ness Administration's Office of Women's 
Business Ownership, Or check the blue 
pages of your telephone directory for the 
Small Business Administration office 
nearest you. 
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need. GiiadarraTna recalls that 
the first time she tried to get a 
loan, the bankers told her they 
Weren't interested and didn't 
even give her an application. 

Now she knows she wasn^t as 
prepared as she should have 
been — she didn't know what a 
banker would be looking for or 
how to present a finandaJ state- 
ntent or a business plan. Td bone 
^p, she attended seminars spon- 
sored by the Small Business Ad- 
f^^stratmn and hired a consul- 
tant to help her assemble a loan 
package. 



In Toirch 

^'or niaii> minority women » net- 
Working with others in their own 
ethnic group is invaluable. 
Guadarrama belongs to several 
local Hispanic chambers of commerce — 
but not because she's seeking additional 
business. Most of her clients, such as the 
U.S, Defense and Energy departments^ 
Chevron, and Lockheed Martin, are na- 
tional, 

'Tm joining the chamber because Fm in- 
terested in talking to other successful His- 
panic business people" and because she 



Growth Of U.S. Companies 
Owned By Minority Women 



ntage litcrease From 1987 To 1 




formed to educate and help 
Asian women entrepreneurs, 
Wong says, "we have to do busi- 
ness with the wider world/ 

Her group has held meetings 
with the Manhattan Chamber 
of Commerce and with African- 
American and Hispanic groups 
to increase member contacts 
with a broader business popula- 
tion. 



A 



thinks she has acquired information in 
her 13 years as a business owner that she 
can share with other Hispanics, she says. 

She says its "very important as we be- 
come successful that we Itjok back and gee 
who needs a helping hand." 

But networking with people outside 
oneis ethnic group is important, too. Even 
though Asian Women in Business was 



ceess to credit still poses 
difTficulties for minority 
women entrepreneurs, as 
do cultural and language 
differences in some instances. 
And some say they still have to 
work very hard to be taken seri- 
ously. By most accounts, how- 
even minority* women business 
owners say they are thriving, 
and by generating more than $1S4 billion 
in annual sales and employing nearly 1.7 
million people, they are certainiy con- 
tributing to the U.S* economy. 

Says Guadarrama: **rd like to see that 
, . . as we go into the new millennium, we 
just overwhehn everybody with how many 
successful minority women-owned busi- 
nesses weVe got out there.** NB 
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Cheap Funding 
Through Bonds 

Snvjtll-issm industrial devehpmnt bonds, though 
papenvork'intensive, offer hmxpensive capital. 

By Jmn Homy 



Need capital for an expansion pro- 
gram? Consider using smaU-issue 
industrial development bonds — 
and prepare to dig through a pile of 
paperwork. 

In essence, smafl-issue industrial devel- 
opment bonds, or IDBs, give Rmall and 
medium-sized businesses access to the 
cheap capita] available in the marketplace 
for tax-fi^ municipal bonds. Laws in every 
state give cities and counties authority to 
issue IDBs, often through local economic- 
developnient commissions. Other govern- 
mental bodies, such as port authorities, 
may hold the same powen along with state- 
level economic-development agencies. 

In a typical deal, a city council approves 
yoxir project and issues the bonds — in 
essence, corporate bonds disguised as tax- 
free municipal bonds, which are sold to 
any interested investor — v\ith the pro- 
ceeds financing, say, the purchase of 
equipment or construction of a plant. 

Federal law allows you to raise as much 
as $10 million using IDBs, also kno\aTi as 
industrial revenue bonds, at interest rates 
ranging from half to three quarters of the 
prime interest rate, to be repaid over a pe- 
riod of as long as 30 years, ac- 
cording to Aaron Mindel, *|lfi 
executive director of the ^nI^^ 
Council of Development «^ 
Finance Agencies, a 
trade group based in 
Washington, D.C. 

There is no minimum on — 
how much you can raise, but 
transaction costs, which range 
from 2 to 5 percent of the total bond issue, 
eat into your interest savings and make 
deals of under $1 million uneconomical ^ 
Mindel says. 

In aii> castv given the low interest rate, 
IDBs give you cheap capital indeed — 
maybe the cheapest capital you can get. 
In 1996, the most recent year for which 

This story k part of a cmtimimg series on 
ways for mmll cmn;panies to locate the fi- 
imnci:tig titey med to run tfieir bmimm^ 




figures are available, busi- 
nesses nationwide raised 
$2.7 billion in capital using 
small'issue IDBs, Mindel 
says, Michigan led the 
states with $281 million, 
followed by Pennsylvania 
with $145 million. 

States pjxjmote IDBa be- 
cause the plants and equip- 
ment they finance generate 
jobs; in fact, to be eligible, 
you have to show that your 
IDB deal will create jobs. 
The states use similar 
bonds to finance low-cost 
public housing and certain 
other programs, and be- 
cause federal law caps how 
much money each state can 

raise for all its bond pro- 

grams, business interests 

compete with other groups, such as public* 

housing proponents, to tap this source of 

capital. 

Put another way you have to jump 
through some hoops to get this money. 

For starters, there's the paperwork, as 
Christopher Holding, chief financial offi- 
cer for Ashley K Ward, Inc., of Mason, 
Ohio, discovered when liis company 
did a $2 million IDB deal to pur- 
chase new manufacturing equip- 
ment last year. 

Founded in 1908, Ashley Ward 
makes precision steel machine 
pn>docts. The company employs 
about 270 people in Ohio, Indiana^ 
and Florida and expects to generate 
revenues of $36 million this year, 

'The first thing tliat happens is tliat you 
get this big questionnaire ftiom the state,* 
Holding saj-s. "It*s pretty involved; you have 
to describe your project in great detail and 
supply lots of backup documentation." 

Holding had to oompleta a second form 
certifying that the bond proceeds would 
create jobs, thereby qualifying the interest 
income as tax-exempt to liie buyers of the 
bonds. 

From the standpoint of local and state 
governments, the attraction is the jobs cre- 
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ated by IDBs. States don't consistently 
tally the numbers of jobs created by IDBs, 
but as a rule, each $50,000 in capita] 
raised by IDBs probably generates one job, 
Mindel says. Given the $2.7 billion in EDBs 
issued in 199G, he says, the capital proba- 
bly created more than 50,000 jobs. 

After a company supplies the required 
documentation to the state, 'then youVe 
got to get your city council to approve the 
project," says Holding, *'And because our 
expansion was in two different counties, 
we had to get the two counties to approve 
it. too." 

A Mountain 01 Paper 

Martin J. "Joe" Kelly, a bond specialist with 
the Ohio Department of Development, 
says there's no way around the mountain of 
paperwork. Among other documents a 
business owner must fill out, there are a 
'"bond form" and a 'tax supplement" to de- 
termine whether the expansion projcKrt or 
purchase of equipment complies with fed- 
eral and state tax laws. These two docu- 
ments alone comprise about 40 pages for 
Ohio de^, Kelly says. The paperwork bur- 
den is similar in other states- 
All the documentation must pass muster 
before bond counsel, a private lawyer spe- 
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cialidng in tax-exempt bond issues, Kelly 
^ays. Once bond counsel approves the deal 
^ complyHig with federal and state tax 
laws, the bonds are issued, and an under- 
writer—often a stock brokerage — takes 
them to market 



"The fina] documentation 
arrived from our bond coun- 
sel in a volume about 4 
inches thick. It looks ver>' 
impressive," Holding says 
with a laugh. "You put it on 
a shelf in your office and 
people think you're smart/ 
Some bonds end up in the 
hands of institutional in- 
vestors such as pension 
plans and life insurers; pri- 
vate investors also buy 
them- 

The income on IDBs flows 
to the bondholder free of 
both federal and, in most 
cases, state income taxes, 
just like the income on mu- 
nicipal bonds. This makes 
for plenty of demand and a 
liquid market. 

For the business owner, 
the paperwork can be the 
downside to doing an IDB 
deal. Holding knew this 
ahead of time, and he simply 
decided to commit to the pro- 
ject. In all, he says, it took 
him about three months to 
complete the transaction. 
The upside is the inexpensive capital. 
Ashley Ward sank $1.2 million into the 
□instruction of a new plant and an addi- 
tional $2 million into purchasing equip- 
ment for the plant and for an e?dsting fa- 
cility. The company raised the construction 



Negotiating An IDB Deai 



Raising money with small -issue indus- 
trial development bonds i IDBs) means 
leaping over some hurdles, and ifyou 
Want the process to go efficiently, youU 
need help from people who know how to 
complete an IDB deal. 

The key member of >'our team will be a 
bond counsel — a private attorney with ex- 
pertise in public-financing techniques, in- 
cluding small-issue IDBs. Most big law 
finns offer this expertise; ^k your attor- 
ney and your banker for referrals. Your 
mayor's office or county commissioner 
generally will also know who does bond 
Work. 

Your bond counsel will determine 
whether your project complies mth fed- 
eral tax law and will make sure you can 
©et the funding, according to public-fi- 
'^ce specialist Wooten Epes, a partner 
^th Kutak Rock, a law firm in Little 
Rock, Ark. The firm has offices in 11 U.S. 
(cities, and its public-finance practice is 



among the largest in the country. 

The federal government caps the 
amount available each year for smail- 
igsue IDBs in each state, and the states 
themselves decide how much to make 
available for private businesses and how 
much for projects such as public-housing 
construction. Consequently, getting the 
binding isn't simple. 

Next, Epes says, youll decide who wiU 
issue your bonds. Cities and counties issue 
IDBs or delegate their authority to do so to 
local economic- or industrial-development 
agendes; some states also issue IDBs. But 
not aH issuers offer the same deals, Epes 
says, and it pays to shop. 

You must decide how and where to sell 
your bonds, and on what terms, Epes 
says. Youll need an underwriter— often a 
local stock brokerage — ^to sell your bonds 
to the public or, alternatively, an adviser 
to sell your bonds to private investors. 

This is all negotiable," Epes says. "You 



money privately, choosing not to use IDBs 
as a source for this capital because Ohio, 
like many other states, requires that you 
pay prevailing wages, generally union 
wages, for construction projects financed 
by IDB capital 

Of course, this restriction doesnt apply 
to equipment purchases, so Holding took 
on the paperwork tiger and banked a good 
chunk of capital at a low cost. The com- 
pany will amortize the $2 million over 10 
years at a variable interest rate of around 
3,5 pendent 

Holding's firm pays an additional 0.0125 
percent to its bank annually over the 10 
years for a letter of credit guaranteeing the 
company's ability to make good on the 
obligation. 

Time Well Spent 

il yjok a gi t.^at deal of my time^^ lot more 
time than it would take to get a bank loan,' 
Holding says, ""But we knew that going in. 
And the lO^year term and low costs are 
hard to beat. We might be able to push our 
bank to seven years on an equipment loan, 
but nobody likes to go 10 years.* 

Notwithstanding the paperwork, would 
Holding do it again? 

"Oh, yes/ he says, '^ou bet we would, if 
we had the right project and needed equip- 
ment and machinery; because of the long- 
term payback and the low interest rate. 
It's cheap money.'' ffi 

Jumi Howy is a free-kme businem turiier 
m Thomond Oakx Calif 



mad to ask questions at every step of the 
way and not take what you*re told right 
off the bat There are many options, and 
youi' advisers should know these options 
and exercise them efficiently " 

For eicample, some states pool IDBs to 
cut borrowers' costs, Epes says. Some iB- 
suing authorities charge fees; some &on\ 
Some ofier Vredit enhancements*— low- 
cost letters of credit bond insurance, or 
even guarantees— to cut the interest your 
bonds draw, 

Once you negotiate the details^ youll 
have finished 5ie hard part, Epes says. 
The bond counsel and underwriter pre* 
pare the documents and close the deal. 
Generally 3'ou will receive the proceeds of 
your bonds about 60 days after you as- 
semble your team of ad visers. 

And the paperwork? "It's voluminous 
Epes says, '^In fact, it can be overwhelm- 
ing to business owners doing their first 
IDB. That s why you hire a bond counsel 
and underwri ters. It's their Job to make 
these deals as easy as possible on the 
business ownen"* 
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World Record fiolf Club. New oversize ControHer driving rron sets a world 
record from ttie fairway. Tfie 12.5" model misses world record for a driver by 
one yard. Its patented design re<Juces hooks and slices and conforms to 
USGA Rules, m 

American Republic Insurance Company. Anr^ericare®— Protection the 
American way. American Republic offers individual health insurance. To find 
out nrK)re. call today. Not available in all states. S01 

Steamatic is a diversified cleaning and restoration business with multiple 
income opportunities. A single franchise fee provides residential and com- 
mercial air duct cleaning, insurar>ce restoration specializing in fire and water 
damage, carpet, furniture and drapery cleaning, 825 

Cessna. Tired of the cost and lime wasted on commercial airline travel? Find 
out how your company can tienefft from using a Cessna CitationJet, BSD 

Trip Fon is always open tor business. We provide infomiation tor vacation 
and business travel. And we guarantee the lowest air fares! Call for details, 
ATTN: Travel Agents, join our network. 828 

Fidelity Investmants® has teamed with the U.S. Chamber to create a 
retirement program exclusively for Chamber members. It's called the 
CHAMBERplan. And It's designed specifically for small to mid-sized 
businesses. 818 

All Tune and Lube. Its what's hot in franchising. Join the recognized ieader 
in the 170 biilion-dollar automotive service industry. Our multi-branded con- 
cept allows franchisees 3 times the potential under one roof. 871 

TargetSmart! is the first book to describe how database marketing can be 
used by small businesses. Using visual aids and a two-year case stucty, the 
book shows how to strengthen ciistomer relationships and increase sales. 
816 

GTE. Now your business can refy on a single company— GTE— for help with 
all your business' telecommunications nee^is, including worldwide long dis- 
tance. Call today and count on GTE for help. 81S 

Mail Boxes, Etc. Ttie world's ^rgest franchisor of neighborhood postal, 
business and communications service centers targeting small business own- 
ers and consumers. Call for more information on franchising opportunities. 
848 

Ricoh. Our free video and brochure wifl show you the advantages of the 
Aficio Digital Copiers. The Aficio digital line includes an array of models; colon 
multifunction, and black and white copiers. A26 

Ascom Hasler Mailing Systems^ Save money by learning how our new 
postal and shipping scales will make your mailroom more efficient and 
less costly. 892 

Ryder. Witti a team of transportation professionals, 
Ryder can help you control costs, improve flexibility 
and tum ti^nsportation into a competitive advan- 
tage. Call now for our free infonnation kit. 855 



Royal Copystar. The Royal Copystar 3000d Digital Imaging system pro- 
vides digitaify enhanced laser quality documents plus the convenience of 
printing, collating and stapling from your desktop as a stand-alone digital 
copier or a networked printer 858 

Society Insurance. Uncommon insurance. Society Insurance provides a 
tiroad range of comprehensive property and casualty insurance coverage for 
businesses and individuals In Wisconsin, Illinois and towa. 802 

American Life. Add a valuable life-insurance program to your employee's 
benefit package at no cost to your company! It can be handled with payrcli 
deductions. And it's an ideal supplement to an existing Group Life coverage. 
It's portable, toe. Call for details. 806 

IBM. Looking tor more than just a PC to solve your business problems? IBM 
can help by offering you integrated hardware and software, service contracts, 
and financing at attractive terms. Call today for more information. 833 

WebRanp M3. Give your entire company Internet access through one sim- 
ple-to-use device. Named Best of Show at Networtd+ Interop, the M3 elimi- 
nates the necessity of separate internet user accounts. Try it for 30 days with 
a money*back guarantee. 832 

Mfta Fai Machines. Reduce cost and transmission time, MIta machines 
allow you to scan documents into memory at six seconds per page. Laser 
technology lets you use plain paper tor clear, precise images. Three cost- 
effective models available. 884 

MarketFAX. Use this exciting interactive fax technology to get immediate 
results for your small business. Call today to find out more information about 
the benefits of this system. 865 

Ricoh's Digital Multi-Functioiral Equipment delivers powerful fax, 
copier and optional printing, scanning and PC faxing capahilfties in one com- 
pact unit. To find out more about maximizing your prcductivily, call today for 
a free brochure. 827 

General nutrition Centers, one of Americans most-recognized specialty 
retailers, could also be your best franchise opportunity. You can tap into the 
lion's share of the $6,5 billion nutritional supplement market while becoming 
part of an international retail chain more than 2.800 strong. 824 

Blue Chip Enterprise tnitiative. An awanj program that has honored 
more than 1,600 businesses since 1990. Find out how your business can 
qualify for this program. Gall for information. 811 

Reprints of Nation's Business caver stones on estate planning, how to 
use the Internet, finding capital, and more. These four-color reports are handy 
references or great for mailing to clients and prospects. Call for tree listings 
and order information. 829 
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Crane & Company. Crane Business Papers are 
always 100% cotton for quality that makes you 
stand out whether used for a resume, business let- 
terhead, or presentation. Call for details and a free 
sample. 834 
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Roll-Up' Firms 
Want You 



There are phises and 
mmiises to sellmg your 
firm tvken an invest/rmnt 
grottp is buying up 
independent businesses in 
a market segment 



Two years ago, Deborah Cross was 
feeling ovemhelmed by the demands 
of managing Hearing Dynamics Inc., 
a chain of San Diego-area audiology 
clinics tliat she had built lovingly over 14 
y^ars. She was frustrated by the lack of 
capital for expansion and for improved 
Marketing. She also wanted to spend more 
time at home with her young son. 

Then Sonus Corp. came along, buying 
Ctoss* company in late 1996 as part of its 
^'roll-up" of dozens of 
ltK;a! and i-egional audi- 
ology clinics nationwide. 

The Portland, Ore.- 
based consolidator took 
ownership responsibili- 
ties off her hands, in- 
cised Hearing Dynam- 
ics with big-company 
resources, and gave 
Cross, who joined Sonus 
9^ i^onal administia- 
tor, more time to spend 
^th her family. **I ab- 
solutely believe in what 
the company is doing," 
says the 42-year-old for- 
nier entrepreneur. 

But Sonus* bid for 
Mark Tt)schers Califor^ 
nia company Audiologic: 
Associates of Santa Bar- 
bm*a, which provides 
services similar to Cross' 
company faltered on 
^^rvations he shared 
^th his partner 

*There was gnt ng t*> be — 

a little too much lor>king- 
over-the-shoulder stuff for us to swaHow,"" 
"Ibscher says. "And the amount of money 
^pfhmt wasn't enough that if it didn't work 
out, we could say, 'We're out of here."' 

Like Toscher and Cross, an increasing 
number of small-foiisiness owners are fmd- 
ij^g themselves in the path of a rolKup 
these days. Also known as "huild-ups," 
'*buy-and-buildsr or even '^poof ' compcmies 
because of how quickly they matmalize* 
roll -ups involve an investment group's 
^pid-fire purchase of a number of inde- 
pendent businesses in a given market seg- 
ment and their consolidation under a sin- 
gle, new corporate umbrella- 
Closely related are sudden acquisition 



I sprees by existing companies that become 
consolidators as fiiey seek a new competi- 
tive critical mass. 

The Meaning For Main Street 

The rationale behind a roU-up is to reap 
economies of scale by centralizing functions 
such as purchasing, accounting, and human 
resources. Because n^li-ups take root in 
highly fragmented markets, they don*t 
necessarily threaten the survival of the re- 
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maining independent businesses. In fact, 
many independents worry more about 
missing a great selling opportunity if they 
say no when a roU-up comes knocking. 
Typically* the businesses that are bought 
maintain local management while the par- 
ent company focuses on building the re- 
gional or national entity. 

The payofT for investors in the roll-up 
comes when the cxmsolidator takes the 
new company public with an initial public 
offering flPOl Stock in the new public cor- 
poration becomes part or all of the cur- 
rency' for buying out owners, 

RoU-ups, in fact, have become the most 
popular way for Wall Street to make 



money from America's mom-and-pop mul- 
titudes — and vice versa, 

''Main Street is not putting up much of 
a fight; in most cases, it's putting up a 
*For Sale' sign," says David M. Scharf, an 
analyst for San Francisco-based Mont- 
gomery Securities Inc, He calculates that 
roll-ups have raised more than $8 billion 
in investor capital in the United States 
since 1994, 
Actually, that torrid pace may be cooling 
a bit this year. In recent 
months, for example, 
several rolI*ups in Housr 
ton— a hotbed for consol- 
idatorM — failed to com- 
plete IPOs. 

A few public rall-ups 
already have unraveled 
somewhat, such as Ifele- 
Spectrum Worldwide 
tnc, ba*5ed in King of 
Prussia, Pa. Last fall, a 
year after trumpeting 
it^ ento' mto the Boston 
market, the telemarket- 
ing-services consolida- 
tor shut down its four 
Massachusetts sites 
and cut 400 jobs as its 
stock price plummeted 
fmm a high of about $18 
a share early last year 
to as little as $3 a share 
in December 

^me roll-ups won't 
last because they're 
being put tt^ther with- 

out a lot of thought," 

says Carl Thoma, a part- 
ner in Thoma Cressey Equit>' Partners, a 
Chicago-based firm that has financed more 
than 46 roH-ups and other consolidation 
plays. Ifs like ^tting married after one 
date; The odds probably aren^ as good as 
theyd be if you had a longer relationship." 

A Broai Phenomenon 

AltlKJUgh the jurv is still out on the roll-up 
phenomenon as a whole, many small-busi- 
ness ownei's can't wait until the final ver- 
dict- The/re being approached now with 
opportunities to sell, and some even have a 
choice of roll-up suitors. 

Roll-ups already are active in dozens of 
industries— services as well as goods — 
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raAging from temporary-staffing compa- 
nies to coffeehouBes, candy makers to au- 
tomobil e deale rs , no sta Igi c-coUectibles 
companies to floral wholesaJers, and lim- 
ousine services to fiinera] homes. 

"And I donl: even think weVe scratched 
the smface in terms of the number of in- 
dustries that are subject to roU-ups," says 
Howard Ross, a partner in Arthur Andersen 
& Co.s Philadelphia office and architect of 
the IfeleSpectrum roD-up as well as many 
trouble-free consolidations. "^Eveiy time I 
turn around, Vm amazed that 
there's another industry that no 
one ever thought of--court re- 
porters, for example. There are 
now four of those [roll-ups] 
going on around the countiy" 

A common roLl-up scenario in- 
volves o\vners who founded 
their companies after World 
War n and now are looking for a 
strat^y to exit the business. 
Cash and stock yielded by a roll- 
up agreement suddenly makes 
these entrepreneuj^' stakes in 
their companies vei^' liquid. 

A roil-up can be the salvation 
for a family buaki^ facing a 
management vacuum in the 
next generation. It can be an 
antidote to poor estate plan- 
ning. Or it can be a welcome so- 
lution for a founder seeking an 
exit strategy, as it was for Mike 
Nothum Sr. 

Nothum founded his heating, 
ventilation, and air-condition- 
ing firm in Ibmpe, Am.» in 
1962. By the time the roU-up 
offer came, his son, Mike 
Nothum Jn, had spent 19 
yeary building the firm's revenues from $2 
million a year to $35 million, making it one 
of the strongest companies in its market. 

Meanwhile » the son had slowly built his 
stake in the company to about 50 percent 
with the intention of buying out his father 
completely in the next few years, 

■^But the detriment of ha\ing a rapidly 
growing company, without having 100 per- 
cent ownership of it, was that it became 
more difficult to buy extra pieces of it every 
yean" says the 43-year-old Nothum. 

So he decided to become a charter mem- 
ber of a Houston-based roll-up, signing on 
as chief operating officer of the company 
that is now called Comfort Systems USA 
while his father sold most of his stake for 
cash. 

"It was great for him: Here's a man who 
already had devoted most of his Life to 
building a business but who now was at 
the tail end of his career,'' says the younger 
Nothum, "Instead of waiting five to 10 
years to get paid off by me, he got his 
money within 24 houis." 



A 



8 you make your own decision about 
roH-ups, consider these suggestions 
that have emerged from the com- 
iments of people knowledgeable 
about the trend: 



ILiow your suitor. Jonathan Karp, a 
shareholder in Reisli & Luftman, a man- 
agement consulting firm in West Los 
Angeles, says to keep in mind that the 
transaction consists of two parts: investing 
in a business and selling your company. If 



added to your own net worthy" says J. Del 
Walker of Pannell Kerr Forester of Texas 
PC, a Houston-based consultant to closely 
held businesses. "But just being the gen- 
eral manager of a division of a transporta- 
tion company, say, isn*t too sexy. You may 
start thinking, *I don't get paid enough to 
do this stuff.'" 

Steven Weissman chose not to pursue a 
roU-up bid for Kinetic Information, his 
three-person high-technology marketing 
and consulting company in Waltham, 
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you take stock in a roll-up and join its 
management team, your livelihood and 
financial security now will be lai^ly tied 
to that companv- 

Especially if the roll -up protagonist is not 
a well*known local player in your industry, 
make sure you know v^nth whom you're 
dealing. Consult your regular advisers but 
also, perhaps, broaden your sources of ad- 
vice to include investment bankers or ven- 
ture capitalists. Talk to ralUup architects, 

"The main thing is to team up with peo- 
ple you respect, who understand your busi- 
ness and with whom you can eryoy work- 
ing for the long term " Chicago Enander 
Thoma says, "Don't get caught up in the 
euphoria of the moment" 

Seiuich yourself There's no better time 
to decide whether you really want to be a 
business owner, to become just an active 
participant, or to go fishing for a while and 
live off your proceeds. 
"it*s one thing to run a mom-and-pop 
because everything you do is 



I MiiEs. "It's very important to undei'stand 
I what youVe kM>king to get out of it, 
I whether it's financial gain or personal 
growth," he says. "Tliose two are not al- 
ways joined at the hip. If you can find a cir- 
cumstance where you can get both, that*s 
the one you grab.'' 

Prompted by the roll-up bid, Weissman 
did a lot of introspection that led directly to 
a decision abf>ut how to improve his com- 
pany instead of selling out. 

"It became apparent that in order for us 
to continue to grow, what we really needed 
was resources to boost sales " he says. "So 
we ended up hiring a salesman, which was 
a stretch at our size. But we decided it was 
something we couldn't afford not to do.^ 

Exmnine terms cainefully. Make sure 
the valuation of your company is fair, re- 
flecting not only a multiple of your earn- 
ings but also your expenses, growth pros- 
pects if you stayed on your own, the qual- 
ity of your management team, and the out- 
look for your industry. 
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Leaders Of The Roll-Up Charge 



While consolidation mania is partly 
about making hired raanagers out of 
autonomous business owners, the flip 
side of the trend— where the roll-ups 
actually are born — is producing plenty 
of new entrepreneurs. Meet a few of 
them: 



Jonathan Ledecky iis one 

^f the poster boys for roU-ups. 
Ledecky founded one of the 
Dig originais, Washington. 
D^C-baaed U.S. Office Prod^ 
Jicts, in 1994 and has fostered 
Its growth to a $3 billion com- 
pany today. 

Now, also firom Washington, 
hB^s nurturing USA Floral, 
and he^s launching his 
biggest roll-up effort ever, 
Consolidated Capital, a sort 
of catch-all concept that in- 
tends to roll up whatever 
businesses seem to make 
sense. 

He emphasizes an approach 
that he calls **corporate 
democracy" to satisfy owners 
and their employees who join 
his company. '"You have to be 
tremendously sensitive to the 
owner who s selling his or her 
baby to you," says Ledecky 
And if you tell them you're 
going to do *A,' you must do 

It seems to work. Ninety- 
five of the first 100 floral- 
trade companies that he ap- 
proached turned him down 
initially, but 72 of them even- 
tually joined, he says, and 96 
percent of his original em- 
ployees at U.S. Oifice Prod- 
iicts companies are still with 
him. 



"I like to say that we're only in the 
fiflh inning of our consolidation^ says 
Kerrigan, who got his start with the 
company as the chief fi^nancial officer of 
its predecessor for seven years. "We're 
a successful roll-up because weVe inte- 
grating com panies, not just accumulat- 
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Steve Kerrigaiv chainnan 
and CEO of Coinmach laundry Corp. in 
Charlotte, N-C, was part of a group of 
investors that acquired the 48-year-old 
regional coin-laundry company in 1995 
and used it as the vehicle for a roll-up. 

The company had made two major ac- 
quisitions by the time it went public in 
1996, giving it contn)l of about 240,000 
^nacbines and 7 percent of the national 
Wn-laundry market 

Now» Coinmach Laundry has made 
50 acquisitions, has 19 percent of the 
niarket, and is on its way to a projected 
30 percent in the next few years. 



ing companies. There^s always a cus- 
tomer at the end, and we believe you 
have to be able to deliver ser%dce to 
them that is at least as good as what 
they got before." 

Kurt Sweti^ti is proof that roll-ups 
really are a cradle- to-gi'ave concept. 
Swenson is busy building his 115-year- 
oid, formerly faniily^iwned company 
into the nation's premier roll-up of the 
grave-marker industry. 

Rock of Ages Corp. in Graniteville, 
Vt., formerly operated only on the 



qiimy and manufacturing side of the 
business, but Swenson— the firm's 
chairman, president* and CEO— is 
working to integrate companies in that 
sector with memorial -retailing compa- 
nies to create an entity that's new to 
the industry^ in size and scope. Rev- 
enues in 1984 were $24 million^ but 
they rose to $54 million last year, and 
Rock of Ages went public last October, 
*Tleaction has been very good" from 
buyout targets. Swenson 
says. "1 think the reason is 
that our company has a long 
history in the business, and 
[retainers! we're talking to 
have been our customers for 
a long time. They know who 
we are." 

The next major element of 
his strategy, he says, is to 
build Rock of Ages into a na- 
tional brand, 

Steve Harten president of 
Notre Capital Ventiu-es II in 
Houston, is one of the few le- 
gitimate contenders for the 
title— now held by Ledecky— 
of "father of the roll-up " 

Harter alneady has taken 
seven companies public, in- 
cluding Comfort Systems, US 
Delivery, Coach USA, and 
Metals USA. He sees today's 
consolidation trend as serving 
the same sort of useful, ratio- 
nalizing purpose for America's 
economy that the creation of 
Standard Oil and U.S. Steel 
did a century ago. 

Harter still seems a bit 
taken aback by the idea that 
he runs a company that is 
leading the roll-up charge. "1 
went from being an accoun- 
tant with a local environmen- 
tal-serviaes company that was 
part of one of the early roll- 
ups to being a Imergers-and- 

^ acquisitions! guy," he says. 

*We had | representatives 
froml 250 institutions show up for our 
recent conference.'* 

Besides spawning and cultivating roU- 
ups, what mast concerns Harter about 
the phenomenon is the rise of financially 
oriented roll-up architects who, he says, 
don't know what they're doing. 

"I've got some concern about guys who 
have never operated in consolidating 
mmpanies," Harter says. "A lot of bad 
deals are going to get done because of it, 
and we may end up with the same black 
eye as Ifinanciersl did during the junk- 
bond era." 
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Carefully consider the cash-versus-stock 
balance: UTiile cash is a bird in the hand, 
the roll-up hkely will diacount an all-cash 
offer by 15 to 25 percent, Walker sayK, be- 
cause prospective IPOs prefer to use their 
shares as currency. 

And» of course, many cash sellers have 
been gnashing their teeth over what 
might have been — how much more valu- 
able the gtock in their roll-up is now than 
it was then — because of the bul l market. 

ly Dickinson, 37, had enxisioned pxp.i rid- 
ing his S12 million 
flm^ distributorship, 
Johnson's Roses in 
Wobum, Mass.. 
under his ownerahip 
until USA Flora! 
Products Inc, ap* 
proached him last 
year He and co- 
Qwner Pamela Dick- 
inson, his wtfe» sold 
out to the roll-up, and 
now he is on the 
board of Washington* 
D.C.^ babied USA Flo- 
ral while still running 
Johnson's R£>ses. 

Dickinson accepted 
70 percent cash from 
USA Floral "1 was 
being risk-averse 
when it was formed," 
he says, i^ecause it 
didn't have Morgan 
Stanley as our inv*est- 
ment banker at that 

time, or Bankers Thist as our senior bank 
I was prettj' much trusting the 'story' that it 
would work As it turned out, 1 would have 
been better off taking the 100 percent in 
stock." The company's shares recently 
traded for about $19* up from the $13-a- 
share price of last October's IPO. 

Head the employment terms' fine 
print. Employment terms make up an- 
other crucial aspect because corporate 
ownership and the strong will of a former 
entrepreneur working in a collective en- 
vironment, even with a Jot of autonomy, 
^'are guaranteed to clash," says Reish & 
Luft man's Kaip. And emplojinent con- 
tracts, he says, typically are finite. 

For example, once Phtlip Starr looked at 
the paperwork accompanying a roll-up bid 
for his Los Angeles-based vocational-reha- 
bilitation concern last year, his view of the 
deal soured. "^We got a three-year contract, 
then at the end we were 'at-wilf emplt)y- 
ees, so we couid be terminated anytime,"* 
says the co^wner of MCS Rehabilitation 
Inc. That was on top of finding out that 
the principals of the company were going 
to get a whole lot more stock than 1 wa^.*" 
Ultimately, Starr chose not to selL 



Get in early. IbmiB likely will be more 
liberal the earlier youVe approached, and 
often the founding members of a roll-up — 
like Nothum of Comfort Systems— eiyoy 
the most-privileged positions. 

'The founding companies get money 
out of the deal when they first go public 
and they still own their own compa- 
nies," says Donald McKay. CEO of 
Tougher Industries Inc. in Menands, 
N.Y. The company is a large regional 
rontr.-^ctnr that is competing v^ith the 
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proliferation of roli*ups in the heating 
and air-conditioning industry. 

Project your status a year from now: The 
bull market won't last forever. And roll-ups 
as a whole are still such a young phenom- 
enon that it isn*t possible to answer defini- 
tively the $64,000 question: Do the entre- 
preneurs who have sold out become happy 
in their new^ roles as managers? 

Walker says that he's encountering for- 
mer owners who are finding themselves 
being marginalized. They m first told to 
focus on operations and less on strategy,"" 
he says. Then they find out that some of 
what they want to do \s not consistent with 
oompany policy, ... Soon they are tokl that 
they don't even need to worry about grow- 
ing their business anymore, because the 
roll-up is going to make its stock gnjvv by 
continuing to acquire more companies." 

Consider your customers. Audiologic 
Associates' T>jscher says one reason he 
turned down Sonus was that, based on 
watching another n>ll-up in his industry, he 
concluded that remote ownership ''can 
alienate customers'' in a hands^n business 
such as audiolfjgy 

National owTiership and coddling \ocb\ 



customers aren't necessarily in conflict, 
says Jonathan Ledecky, architect of USA 
Floral and of one of the first major njll-ups, 
U,S. Office Pnjducts, also based in Wash- 
ington. He explains that U.S. Office Prod- 
ucts' more than 200 local companies use 
their own identities in local promotion 
but note that they're ''a U.S. Office Prod- 
ucts company They're getting the benefit 
of a brand as a marketing tool, and they 
can go to the customer and say, 'We're 
part of a lai^er ct>mpany' but the peo- 
ple they're dealing 
with— the customer 
care and contact— 
haven't changed," 

Consider your 
employees* The 

specter of becoming 
part of another Tele- 
Spectrum World^ 
wide — where a roll- 
up faltered quickly 
and slashed the joba 
once provided by a 
l^icai owner — is one 
of the worst night- 
mares of entrepre- 
neurs who are con- 
sidering selling out 
to a roll' up. 

Yet allowing more 
career-advancement 
opportunities for 
their employees is 
- — one factor that at- 
tracts many business 
owners to a roll-up. That weighed heavily, 
for example, in the decision by Stephen 
Schramka to sell his two^location, 106- 
year-old, family-owned funernl-home com- 
pany in suburban Milwaukee. He sold to 
Equity Corp. International a company in 
Lufkin, Tfexas, that owns nearly -300 fu- 
neral homes across the country. 

"Family members now^ have a chance at 
some career opportunities — such as man- 
agement or stock ownership— that therein 
no way they would have had as long as we 
remained a small, independent company," 
Schramka says. 

Kieep the door i^ar. Circumstances 
change, your competition toughens, rivals 
sell out, deals sweeten. Even Kinetic Infor- 
mation's Weissman mys he has never said 
never to the nill-up that approached him 
last yean "^Fm proud of myself for not rush- 
ing in, and I'm certainly more circumspect 
now," he says. ''But they still expressing 
some interest, and so am L The conversa- 
tions arent over " li 
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When Cupid Aims 
At Tlie Worlcplace 



Rotnances behveen 
cO'ivorkers can cause 
problem s for a company. 
Be prepared to handle 
such situations. 



Harmy R, Meyer 



\/(/ 1 a small Midwestern company, a 
Sr^^ flowering romance between a nmrried 
but separated partner in the firm and a sin- 
gle secretary sparked a furor among the two 
other partners. 

The office atmosphere 
became so strained that 
the secretary was termi- 
nated and the stunned 
middle-aged partner 
was forced out He had 
to start a competing 
business from scratch. 



(LV he controller of 
a small company 
in the Southeast and a 
warehouseman made 
no bones about their 



As these real -life cases illustrate, 
love, though it may be a many- 
splendored thing, can have devas- 
tating consequences in sinall 
firms. Depending on the situation, office 
love affairs can wreak havoc on morale, 
productiinty, and even the bottom line. 
Some work pi ace romances can even lead 
to sexual-harassment charges against a 
Company, 

Although firms probably can't and 
shouldn't try to stop love in the work- 
place, they should take steps to protect 
themselves and ensure that the work 
environment is healthy, professional, 
Hnd productive. 

But while experts say firms should con- 
sider having discussions and guidelines on 
Workplace romance, most small -business 
owners— typically scurrying from crisis 
to crisis — have little or no inclination to 
defiect Cupid's arrows. Indeed, a 1994 
poll by the American Management 
Association ( AMAJ found that less than 
6 percent of the 485 managers and exec- 
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adulterous relationship, kissing and pawing 
each other ostentatiously The two eventually 
left their spouses and married. 
But the warehouseman soon took advan- 
tage of his new wife's high 
standing in tim company, 
overstepping his au- 
thority and, unbe- 
known to her, sexually 
harassing female 
workers. 

Fed up, the owner in- 
formed the controller 
that her husband was 
being fired for those 
abuses, whereupon both 
spouses angrily quit and 
threatened to capsize 
the firm. 



utives who responded said their organi- 
zation had a vmtten policy on employee 
dating. 

Writing a workplace-romance policy **is 
in a pile called, 'l1l get around to it some- 
day,'" says publisher Mike Beard, oWTier 
of Beard Communications, Inc. a 16-em- 
ployee firm in Edina, Minn., that puts out 
newspapers and periodicals. 

It's quite understandable why small em- 
ployers might shy away ft%>m workplace- 
romance issues- In part, they may feel un- 
comfortable discussing hearts ajid libidos 
amid fiow charts and balance sheets. 

They also might be hesitant to restrict 
relationships among employees whose 
long hours may leave them little time and 
few opportunities for socializing outside 
the workplace, 

Mirny employers also are reluctant to in* 
vade workers' privacy. In a 1994 sun^ey of 
200 CEOs conducted by Fff)iiiHe magazine, 
three-fourths of the respondents said co- 
workers' romances are none of the com- 
pany's business- Many employee believe 



they're in a legal twilight zone on how far 
they can intrude into employees' private 
matters. 

"1 wouldn't get involved |in a woritplaca 
romance] unless it was harming employ- 
ees' jobs in some way," says Millie EaBtlick, 
general manager of Kness Manufacturing 
in Albia, Iowa, a 42-empioyee firm that 
makes mousetraps. 

Like many small-company managers, 
Eastlick believes romantic relationships 
between co-workers are acceptable if the 
couples are discreet and maintain a pn> 
fes^sional demeanor '*If their performance 
stayed the same, why Bhould 1 intervene?* 

Risky Business 

There's no denying workplace romance can 
pose complications: A supervisor-subordi- 
nate relationship may inspire allegations 
of favoritism and evoke worries about 
breached cx^nfidentiaiity. A nasty breakup 
of co-workers may cause palpable tension 
and even lead to sexual -harassment 
charges. An adulterous relationship may 
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stiike many ct>workers as offensive. 

Despite these potential problems, how- 
ever, only a tiny percentage of firms— less 
than 1 percent, according to the AMA 
poll — ban dating between co-workers . 

"Tilling people they can't date at work 
doesn't change anything," says Elizabeth 
du Fresne^ an employment-law attorney 
with Steel Hector & Davis in Miami. 
"Employees will date: the/ll just lie about 
it. And then everyone else will know about 
it except management."* 

Workplace romance is not surprising in 
li^t of characteristics of the work force. 
Women now constitiite 46 percent of U.S. 
employees, according to the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. And in many firms, 
men and women who share similar 
aptitudes and goals are often 
teamed up to work on intellectu- 
ally and emotionally stimtdat- 
ing— and bonding— projects. 

The AMA poll showed 
about one-fourth of those 
surveyed had had a romance 
with an office colleague. 
About half the time, accord* 
ing to the survey, £he romance 
led to marriage or a long-term 
relationship. "^Just like the sun 
comes up in the east, men and 



Writing Tlie Rules 
On Romance 

Drafting guidelines on workplace dating 
can be an uncertain exercise for an em- 
ployer. For example, although it's legal in 
most states for companies to ban dating 
between employees, employment-law at- 
torney Michael Karpeles says he doesnt 
think it s a good idea, A blanket ban is es- 
pecially unnecessary where single peers 
work in different departments or facilities 
and have different career paths, he says. 

Besides, Karpeles says, an across-the- 
board restriction may still spark lawsuits 
based on constitutional and common-law 
theories, could put the firm in an almost 
impossible enforcement role, and might 
be out of touch with workplace realities. 

Tte Chain 01 Commanl 

A discomfiting area for employers involve 
a superior dating a subordinate in his or 
her direct chain of oommand Courts gen- 
leraJly fevor employers whose clearly writ- 
ten and consistentiy applied guidelines 
and supervisory training are aimed at 
prohibiting cr restricting such dating, 
'Karpeles says. Seven out of 10 human- 
Jresources professionals in a recent survey 



women get together [romantically I in 
the workplace," says Beard. 'That's the 
reality." 

Far from frowning upon it, many ob- 
servers believe romance can actually 
benefit companies by adding dynamism 
and energy to the workplace. Says Lisa 
Maniero, a management professor at 
Fairfield University in Fairfield, Conn., 
and co-author of Office Romance: Love, 
Potver and Se^ in the Workplace: "Much to 
my surprise, I found people involved in 
office romance were more interested in 
their work, more motivated, more ener- 
gized, more creative, and extra-produc- 




by the Society for Human Resource 
Management (SHRM) in Alescandria, Va,, 
called for banning romances between su- 
pervisors and subordinates. 

"Any form of hierarchical, dii*ect- 
reporting relationship tends to have very 
negative repercussions," says Lisa 
Maniero, a management professor at 
Fairfield Universi^ in Fairfield, Corm. 
'The lower-level person has to live down 
the stigma that he or she is sleeping theii' 
way to the top, and that's not easy to hve 
down. The upper- Level person s judgment 
is questioned, especially when there's a 
direct-reporting relationship." 

Written workplace-romance guide- 
lines should warn about the risks of su- 
pervisors dating anyone in their chain 
of command. Supervisors should have 
to report such relationships confiden- 
tially to the human-resources director 
or another manager^ who can also talk 
with the subordinate to determine if 
the relrUionship is consensual, 

"itoUGlDhFealy" Behavior 

In aitother area of cfjncem, employees' 
daunting of affections at work was opposed 



tive because they didn't want to get crit- 
icized by their peers that the romance 
was causing a falloff in productivity.'' 

A Seiiarale l^ue 

Perhaps the centra! concern for companies 
is not how to thwart woi'kplace romance but 
how to manage it constructively Before 
drafting guidelines on workplace romance, 
however, it's important to understand how 
it differs from sexual harassment. 

Workplace romance? is generally under- 
stood to be some form of intimate relation- 
ship between employees that is truly con- 
sensual 

Sexual harassment, on the other 
hand, is defined by the federal 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission (EEOCi as unwel- 
come sexual advances » re- 
quests for sexual favors, and 
other verbal or physical con- 
duct of a sexual nature. Sexual 
harassment is conduct that af- 
fects the terms or conditions of 
employment or employment de- 
cisions and may ci^ate a hostile 
working environment for others. 
The seriousness of sexual harass- 
ment is increasingly commanding 
employers' attention. Claims filed with 



by almost four of 10 respondents to the 
SHKM bTirvey. "We want to create a good 
professional image for oui' ojmpany in our 
market," says MUlie Eastlick* general 
manager of Kness Manufacturing in Albia, 
Iowa. Actions such as a couple emerging 
together from a secluded room would tar- 
nish that image, she says. 

Companies have ever>^ right to ban out- 
ward 'touchy-feely" displays* says Susan 
L. Webb, president of Pacific Resource 
Development Group, a Seattle human- 
resources consulting firm. She likens such 
a rule to one barring excessive chatting at 
the water cooler: Both behaviors are un- 
professional and don't contribute to the 
organization's productivity 

A Marital Exception 

Firms should make certain that their 
workplace-romance guidelines don't single 
out married empli^ees, Karpeles says, be- 
cause most states and some localities have i 
marital-status antidiscrimination statutes. 

Thus, it wouldn*t be prudent to bar 
adulterous liaisons, even though they 
tend to be the most unsettling and offen- 
sive to co-workers, he says. 

For similar reasons, companies should 
not dismiss, demote, or reassign one of 
two workers if they get married, r^rd- 
less of whether they worked tcigether. ^ 
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Workplace romance is 
not the same as sexual 
harassment, wtiich 
may inclutfe unwelcome 
exual advances and can 
create a hostile working 
environment. 



the EEOC rocketed from 6,900 in 1991 to 
15*900 last year. 

Workplace-romance issues pose their 
own weighty questions and concerns, sug- 
gesting that it can be worthwhile for a firm 
to discuss and perhaps i^gulate romance 
in the workplace. 

Careful Wonflng 

It's almost impossible to recommend one- 
size-fits-all guidelines for workplace n> 
inance because each small businesB has a 
"fifferent makeup. Indeed, even a firm with 
operations in several states may discover 
that what's acceptable in one facility is not 
tolerable in another Additionally each re- 
lationship may have its unique twists and 
turns. 

But that doesn't mean small companies 
shouldn't consider drafting workplace-ro- 
tiiance guidelines. (See "Writing The Rules 
On Romance " on Page 58 J If anvthing^ be- 
caiLse ramances are often more noticeable 
in small firms and perhaps more likely to 
^ect morale and pnxiuctivity, such guide- 
lines seem eminently reasoniiJble. 

**Guidelines help establish the em- 
ployer's legitimate prerogative for the 
Workplace to be productive-^as long as 
there's no unreasonable intrusion on peo- 
pie's private lives," says Michael Karpeles, 
a^n employment-law^ attorney with 
Groldberg, Kohn, Bell, Black, Rosenbloom 
& Montz in Chicago. "It also helps estab* 
lish a professional atmosphere and a work 
environment that is fair" 

When combined with a sexual-harass- 
ment policy, written guidelines that are 
nondiscriminatory, clear, comprehen- 
sive, and thoroughly circulated should 
offer additional legal protection if a 
Workplace romance spins out of conti*ol, 
says Karpeles. 

In fact, the very presence of the guide- 
lines might inhibit the development of cer- 
tain worrisome njniances — such as those 
between supervisors and subordinates. 
^t*s sad to say, but when I get around to 
[drafting written guidelines], probably the 
biggest r<^Bon for doing it will be to protect 
niy company and assets," sa3ra publisher 
Beard. 



Any guidelines should 
be applied consistently, 
should be harmonious 
with other company 
poHcies, and should be 
inclusive: Relationship 
rules should apply to all 
workers, regardless of 
marital status, sejnial 
preference, or position 
in the company 

The guidelines also 
should undergo a legal 
review, including ex* 
amination of recent 
court cases and compliance with federal, 
state, and local laws. 

Guidance On Guidelines 

Even within those parameters, the 
guidelines should be broad and flexible. 
They should make room for individual 
situations, including the specific person- 
alities involved and the work setting. It 
may help to consult other firms' guide- 
lines and to read published material on 
the subject. 

Robert Ford, a management professor at 
the University of Central Florida in 
Orlando, suggests drafting the guidelines 
with input from supervisors and employ- 
ee 90 that they have a stake in them. 
Companies also should spend time educat- 
ing workers about the guidelines and con- 
sider requiring employees to verify in writ- 
ing that they have read and understand 
the document. 

^Tfou don't want to just put out a sheet 
of paper," says Susan L. Webb, president 
of Pacific Resource Development Group, 
a Seattle human-resources consulting 
firm. **If you don*t talk about Ithe guide- 
lines], employees might wonder what 
it s all about" 

Because the targets of lawsuits often are 
supervisors, they especially should itKieive 
training on the potential explosiveness of 
dating co-workei's. In a recent survey of 
617 human-resources professionals, the 
Society for Human Resource Management 
in Alexandria, Va,, found that only 12 per- 
cent of organizations trained supervisors 
about how to manage workplace n)n)ances 
properly 

Firms that take a proactive role, how- 
ever, in managing workplace romance in 
a fair and professional manner— dis- 
cussing the subject and possibly draft- 
ing guidelines on it — will likely reduce 
employee uncertainty on the subject and 
eliminate objectionable behavior That 
in turn should contribute to a more 
pleasant and productive work environ- 
ment, w 
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Giving Away Money Effectively 




By Sharmi Nelton 

A lot of uB fantasize about what it 
would be like to be Bill Gates, with 
all those billions of dollars at our dis- 
posal. What wonderful things we 
would do for the world! 

We may wonder why Gates isn't giving 
away more money faster. We forget that it 
can take as much thought and planning to 
give money away effectively as it does to 
earn it. And by "effectively/' I mean mak- 
ing a difference on social, cultural- or other 
issues that really matter to you. 

When you're a family-business owner 
dealing with philanthropy the process may 
be even harder You have to be concerned 
with more than just one peraon's values and 
philanthropic desires; you have to be mind- 
ful of many individuals' competing views 
and desires and favorite charities. 

Business families that embark on phU' 
anthropy v^ill find that the process raises a 
number of interesting — and sometimes 
difficiJt — questions that need to be re- 
solved. For example, will your giving be 
done as a business or as a family? What 
stnictiire will be created for handling do- 
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nations? How public does the family or the 
business wish to be about its philan- 
thn)py? Should philanthropy be used as a 
tool for public relations for the business? 

And, of course, where will the money go? 

Some business families — not many but 
some — create written policies that govern 
their philanthropic activities. Some, if they 
are wealthy enough, establish separate 
foundations to handle family giving. 

An excellent tool for initiating a family 
discussion on such issues is a paper firm 
The Philanthropic Initiative, Inc, (TPI), in 
Boston, titled '^Philanthropy for the Wise 
Investor: A Primer for Families on Strategic 
Giving," Founded and headed by H. Peter 
Karoft a published poet and former real-es- 
tate and insurance executive, TPl is a not- 
for-profit consulting firm that offiOT philan- 
thropic design and management services- 

The paper offers five important lessons 
*tor those beginning the philanthropic jour- 
ney," based on the experience of TPI staffers 
and the advice of a dozen veteran donors; 

■ "No philanthropic effort can be all 
things to all people." 



■ "Giving [money | away wisely is hard 
but extremely satisfyi^ig work." 

■ ^Philanthropy must be treated as any 
other important financial investment." 

■ ^'Small amounts of gi ving, well-placed, 
can matter Don't assume that effective 
philanthropy requires great wealth or 
enormous fimding initiatives.'' 

■ *The best family philanthropy reflects 
whaf s best about that family."* 

The paper discusses strategic thinking on 
philanthropy, outlines keys to effective giv- 
ing, raises questions for families about giv- 
ing, and suggests ways to begin. For a finee 
copy of the paper, contact The Philantb'opic 
Initiative, Inc., 77 Franklin St., Boston, 
Mass. 02110; (617) 338-2590. 

Effective philanthropy doesn't Just en- 
hance society The donors who advised TPI 
on the paper say the considerable benefits 
to the family include a deepened connection 
among members* a family forum for collab- 
oration and problem solving, and creation of 
conunon ground among generations. 

What family doesn't yearn for such 
rewards? ■ 



Reinterpreting lyaditions In Clianging Times 



By Cmig E. Aronoffatid John L Ward 

ne of the challenges a successor to 
■ I leadership faces is how to preserve 
II the strengths of tradition while 
adapting traditions so they have 
more relevance for today 

Meeting that challenge can be difficult 
and subtle. Sometime.^, continuing a tradi- 
tion is contraiy to the requirements for 
bu^ness success. But often, the successor 
wants to maintain the tradition out of re- 
spect for predecessors and because he or she 
has an appreciation for the power of culture. 

The task is to hold on to the spirit of a 
tradition yet reinterpret its meaning for 
contemporary' use. 

Following are three situs^ons where that 



was acctimplished, ^The owners asked not 
to be identified to protect their privacy.) 

^Oo Whatever It Mes" 

The founder of one company built a very 
successful construction business. He grew 
the company by going after all available 
work. Some of his competitors were com- 
placent, and he gained the business that 
they didn't pursue. He earned a great rep- 
utation with the motto he used in gietting 
new customers: T)o whatever it takes," 

Today, the entrepreneur's daughter runs 
the company She and the compan/s se- 
nior executives have determined that to 
continue to be successful, the business 
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must focus on a specialized market seg- 
ment by building extraordinary skills to 
serve specific customers. 

The compaoys managers needed lots of 
diiscipline aiid time to overoome the oi^ani- 
zation's temptation to bid on any work that 
came along. They realised that if they chose 
n^ot to specialize, it not only would be ineffi- 
cient in these more competitive times but 
aJm would put the company at risk of ac- 
cepting jobs for which it lacked expertise. 
Sticking to the companys area of compe- 
tence created plenty of opportunities as its 
Imputation spread to a national market. 

Tile foundei- became frustrated that the 
Company didn't 
choose to bid on jobs 
from some of his old 
ciui?t()mers. Many 
l^ingti me em ploy ees 
struggled with the 
memory of ^Do what- 
ever it takes " 

Through meeting 
and talking with em- 
ployees, the daughter 
refcndled the spirit of 
*Do whatever it 
takes,*" She empha- 
sized that the fii-m 
should continue to 
consistently abide by 
that motto to satisfy 
each custi)mer it did 
seek and to imprave 
company's meth- 
ods. She wanted each 
customer to be ser\^ed 
v^ery welL She empha- 
sized doing the jobs more quickl y and more 
safely by "Doing whatever it takes." 

'"lite Always Take Cafe Of Our People" 

In ;i secoiui I'ompariy, j l etail bLisiness, the 
tradition was to earn loyalty by exemplify- 
ing the notion that "we always take care of 
our people.*' Over the past two decades, the 
company had developed a paternalistic 
culture that provided job security and ex* 
traordinaTy benefits and even included 
lending money to employees in need. 

With a shift in business trends and de- 
mands, the third-gcneiation sons, who 
served as co-presidents of the company. 
Wanted to change the attitudes and cul- 
ture of the work force. They wanted to put 
tBore emphasis on training and less on 
providing security. The conflict with the 
past was troubling. 

At a board meeting, the sons and other 
board members were struggling to resolve 
the issue. One director, a business execu- 
tive from outside the family firm, asked, 
**Whose J'esponsibility is it to ci'eate a ca- 
T^T patli?" After some discussion, the 
board agreed that it was the company^s re- 
Bponsibitity to offer great training and 
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learning opportuni ties hut that it was each 
employee's responsibility to shape those 
opportunities int^o a secure career path. 

The co-presidents then made it their 
goal to provide the best employee training 
in the industry. They pnjmoted the train- 
ing as the way the company took care of its 
people, Tf'aining. they argued over and 
over, was the be^t gift of security a com- 
pany could offer in these times. 

"Owe No One Anything'* 

■rhree generaticjns ago, a business was 
launched in a tough industry noted for its 
sleaaness in making payments to suppliers 
and getting pay- 
ments from cus- 
tomers. Credit, 
credibility, and 
trust were absent. 

The founders of 
the new business 
believed that it 
could prosper by 
doing things dif- 
ferently and in 
ways consistent 
with the ov^mers' 
personal ethics. 
They pledged to 
pay all their sup- 
pliers and subcon- 
tractors in full 
every Friday. 
Their motto was 
*'Go home every 
weekend owing no 
one anything," 
Hiey hoped that 
their pcjlicy wouid build at least a few suc- 
cessful relationships and that word wouJd 
spmid to potential customers who wanted 
to do business this way. They consistently 
rejected all forms of debt. 

Now, 75 years later, this thriving fannly 
iinn enjoys a well-earned outstanding repu- 
tation. But business practices and strat^ic 
needs have changed over the yeai^. While 
the company no longer clears it^ books 
every Friday, it maintoins its strong reputa- 
tion by paying all bills luily within terms, 
Aiid it now has long-temi debt, which it 
used to finance an acquisition. 

We urge business-owning families 
to identify' the spirit of their cul- 
ture* such as being good to their 
employees or always striving to 
do the l?est the company can. Then explore 
how that message has relevance yet cre- 
ates problems today. 

Emphasize the former. Save the spirit of 
the message and reinterpret it to foe con- 
sistent with the demands of today's world. 
This can be a creative and fulfilling 
challenge for a new company president — 
espedaily in a family business. W 
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Jiily 23-25, San Antonio 



**Family Business and Entrepreneurship: 
Building Bridges Through the Life 
Cycle*" is the theme of the fifth annual 
conference of the International Family 
Business Program Association. The 
IFBPA is an organization of family-busi- 
ness program directors and researchers. 
For additional information* call Doris 
Sandberg at Baylor University; (264) 
710-4154. 



Aug. 6-9. Snowmass Village, Colo. 



"The Aspen Family Business Gathering" 
is an interactive, informal conference for 
families in business. Program leaders 
include five nationally known famify- 
business professionals; David Bork, 
Leslie Dashew, Dennis Jaffe, Sam H, 
Lane, and Joe Paul, Call the Aspen 
Family Business Group; l-SOO-855- 
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Sept. 24-26, Paris 



"Developing the Family Enterprise in a 
Changing Environment" is the theme of 
the ninth annual conference of the 
Family Business Network, an interna- 
tional organization of family businesses. 
Emphasis wiW be placed on three stages 
of fiimiiy enterprise: owner-managed 
businesses, sibling partnerships, and 
cousin ^'confederations," For further in- 
formation, write the Family Business 
Network at PO. Box 915, CH-1001 
Lausanne* Switzerland; phone 41-21- 
618-0286; fax 41-21-618-0707: or e-mail 



Oct. 7-1 Portland, Ore. 



**Continuity and Change: Expanding the 
Possibilities'* is the annual conference of 
the Family Firm Institute, an organiza- 
tion of professionals who serve family 
businesses. The conference will use an 
''open space"* format, in which partici- 
pants determine the agenda. Harrison 
Owen, a recognized leader in **open 
space" meetings, will be the facilitator 
for the conference. For additional infor- 
mation, contact the institute at (617) 
789-4200. 
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FAMILY BUSINESS 



Case Study: The Unexpected Job Seeker 



On his 74th birthday, Seymour was ap- 
proached by his son's oldest child, Harris. 
Grandpa," said the 18-year-old, **now that 
majoring in history, books are my life! 
What do you think about my coming into 
the family book business after college or 
maybe even after I go to graduate school or 
get some experience working in tlie fieid?^ 

Seymour was stunned. He had no an- 
swer for the young man except, '^Hmm, 
that s an interesting idea," He had never 
given it a thought 

After all, Frank, Seymour's son, had be- 

Response 1 

It's Emily's Call 

How dws a family business keep the door 
^pm for future generations w^hose apti- 
tudes and desires are not yet known? 

Harris has asked his grandfather, 
Seymom; for permission to enter the family 
business. But Emily, Seymour's daughter, 
310 w owns the business, legally and emo- 
tionally. As father and former owner, 
Seymour still has influence with Emily, hut 
it is Emily who must make the decision on 
whether the door is still open for Harris. 

If Emily is willing to do something for 
her nephew, she should set criteria for a 
family member to enter the business. First, 
Harris needs to com- 
plete his education and work outside the busi- 
ness, as he is willing to do. Next and most dif- 
ficult: There must be an open position in the 
family firm for which Harris qualifies. 

If Harris fiilfills the criteria, Sejmiour can 
suggest that Harris be given an option to pur- 
chase Seymour's 10 percent at fair market 
value, But the option should not be exercisable 
until after at least three years of emplovTnent. 

Seymour could even assist Harris by leav- 
ing assets to him in trust to buy the stock. If 
Harris didn't purchase the shares, the funds 
would go elsewhere. If Harris did purchase 
the shares, Emily or the corporation should 
have the right to repurchase them at the 
price Harris paid, plus 

any increase or less 

any decrease in book 
^lue. This would give Emily control of all 
Hhares if Harris decided to leave the busi- 
ness. If Seymour dies before Harris has ex- 
^uted the option, the shares should pass 
to Emily subject to the option. 

Emily needs time to contemplate the 
"Ramifications of this proposal. If she de- 
fines, her decision must be respected. 
Seymour then could seek other ways to sup- 
port Harris, making it clear that he can't 
give Harris something he no longer owns. 



come a dentist. So, as the result of a com- 
bination of sale and gifting by Seymour 
well over a decade ago, 90 percent of the 
owmership of his small chain of bookstores 
is now in the hands of his daughter, Emily, 
the only heir working in the business. 

Seymour gifted other assets to Frank in 
equal proportion and retained the remain- 
ing 10 percent of the compan/s stock. On 




Seymour's death, Emily, the mother of an 
infant, will inherit the remainder of his 

stock, 

Seymour has alwajrs believed that busi- 
ness ownership should be in the hands of 
the family members who work in the com* 
pany. Now retired, he hardly thinks of the 
stores as a "family business'* anymore. He 
and Emily see the buaioess as hers. It sim- 
ply never occurred to him that nearly 15 
years later, one of Franks children would 
think of a career in the business, "Wiat 
should I do now?' Seymour wonders. 



Response 2 

Not A Birthright 



ILLUSTTUlTiaN TPqv Tl+^iAAS 




a Smi Jose, 
Cal% Qtiarmy 
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This series pre^nts actual family-biMiness 
dileiruna^i cQmoientcKl on hy members of 
the Fumily Firm Institute and edited by 
Paul L Ksirotsky, executive director of the 
Northeastern University ("enter for Family 
BufiinesR in Dedham, Mass. [dentittes are 
changed to proteet family privacy. The au- 
thors* opinions do not necessarily reflect the 
views of the institute. Copyright © hy the 
Family Firm Institute, Boston. You con com- 
ment on this case study on the World Wide 
at wwwM.otgifurum^tmL 



The best advice Seymour could offer Harris 
is to talk directly with Emily Otherwise, 
this may become a classic case of "triangu- 
lationr where communication between two 
people is transmitted through a third fam- 
ily member as an intermediary. 

Family members need to separate issues 
of employment in the business from owner- 
ship of the enterprise. Would Harris be 
equally enthusiastic about a career in the 
same indiMiy if there were no guarantee of 
an ownership stake in the business? 

Emily has every right to maintain full 
ownership interest, although she might be 
genuinely inclined to 
hire Harris and possibly offer hdm the oppor- 
tunity for stock ownership in the future. This 
would likely be a minority interest unless 
Harris proved worthy of making a significant 
contribution to the business and unless a mu- 
tually agreeable partnership could be forged 
between Emily and her nephew. Harris 
should not approach his grandfather and 
aunt with the expectation that he has a 
birthright to employment and ownership in 
the family business. 

With a little luck, Emily will be nMJeptive to 
the prospect of a family member joining the 
firm. If she is not, Harris should be encouraged 
to seek an independent career in the industry. 

Seymour may find 
gi^eat joy in mentoring 
his grandson in pur- 
suit of business oppor- — — 

tunities that doni com- 
pete with Emily's operations. 

If all goes well, Harris might obtain capi- 
tal from Seymour and Harris* fafJier, Frank. 
Frank's gifts of cash, or business loans, 
would be no different from gifts or sales of 
sUxk if he owned an interest in the busi- 
ness. Any opportunities, however, should be 
approached without any assumption of an 
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entitlement to such on Harris' part 
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No To Minimum-Pay Hike 



Two-thirds of the respondents to a 
Natmt'H SfmueiiH poll opposed any 
increase in the federal rainimum wage* 
Readers who i^esponded to the Where I 
Stand poll in the May is^ue said a rise in the 
minimum wage could had U\ elimiriation of 
jobSt a cutback in products and services, or a 
i^eduction in profita or employee benefits. 

The Clintim administration and many 
congressional Democrats want to boost the 
n^inimum wage, now $5.15 an hour (the rate 



set in September 1997), to $5.65 an houi" on 
Jan, 1, 1999, and to $6.15 an horn- on Jan. 1* 
2000. Business groups, including the U.S* 
Chamber of CoinmeiTie, oppose the increase. 
The proposal is pending In Congress. 

In the Where I Stand poll, more than 
three-fourths of the respondents said there 
should lie a training wage ' or a lower mini- 
mum wage for low-skilled and entry-level 
workers. 

Here are the complete results of the poll: 




Questions And Answere 



Do you think the current federal minimum wage, $5.15 an hour, should be 
increased? 

I Yes; two 50-cent increases in two years would be reasonable , . . .13% 

YiBs: but two 50*cent increases in two years would be too much . . . . ,17 

Yes; ttie wage should be raised more than the administration proposes , 3 

I No , 67 

What impact would a higher federal minimum wage have on your business? 
(Check all that apply.) 

Jobs would be etiminated . 28% 

Employee benefits would be reduced , , 26 

Profits would decline , , . 39 

Products or services would be eliminated , , — .-11 

Prices would rise 41 

No impact: state minimum wage is already higher 4 

No probabie impact 33 

Would an increase in the federal minimum wage diminish your ability to hire 
people off welfare rolls? 

Yes , 45% No .55% 



How many of your employees are paid the federal minimum wage? 

All .........12% 

More than half 6 

Less than half 21 

None 61 

Would an increase in the minimum wage also push up wages for workers at 
I higher pay rates? 



Yes 



.69% No.., 31% 



Should there be a separate "training wage" or a lower minimum wage for low- 
skilied and entry-level workers? 

Yes 78% No 22% 

Do you think a minimum-wage increase would make It harder lor U.S. firms to 
compete with foreign companies that have access to cheap labor? 

Ws 86% No 14%' 




On Health Insurance 

Health insm^ce for workers is one of the biggest expenses for a small 
business that pro\'ides this employee benefit. Legislation pending in Congress 
could add more costly mandates for medical coverage and could open 
employers to medical-liability concerns. (See the Cover Story, Page 16 j These 
questions seek your views on health-insurance requirements. 

Results of this poll m\l be published in the September issue of Natixni's 
BmhmH and will be forw'arded to administration officials and congressional 
leaders. Send the attached, postage*paid Reader Response Card, Or circle your 
answers and fax this page to (202) 463-5636. 
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Is your company tacing higher Irealth- 




care premiums this year? 


1 


1.Yes 


1 


2. No 




3, Don't know 



4 



How large would an increase in health- 
insurance costs have to be to torce you 
to drop coverage? 

1. Less than 10 percent 
2- 10 to 20 percent 
3, 21 to 30 percent 
4. More than 30 percent 



Do you believe that government 
benefit mandates add significantly to 
the costs of your company s health 
insurance? 

lYes 

2, No 

3, Don't know 





Would your workers have to hear part 




of the additional cost of premiums if 


■1 


health-insurance expenses increased? 


if 


I.Yes 




2. No 




3. Don't knov\f 





Would higher health-insurance 


■J 


premiums affect your company's 




willingness to provide medical 




benefits? 




I.Yes 




2. No 




Would higher costs cause some of your 
workers to drop medical coverage? 

1 /Probably 

2, Probably not 

3, Don't know 



7 



Would you continue to otter health benefits if 
federal legislation were passed making employers 
liable for medical-malpractice lawsuits? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Don't know 



Send Your Response Today! 
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Fostering Mh 
In Advertising 



A system of selfpg^datim 
helps s^nau biisimsses curb 
commtitGTs'me of fake or 
mimadbig ads. 



By Fnnwes Cerm WwMse// 



uiing the rise of the oonHumer move- 
I I ment in the early 1970s, the threat 
[ J of strict govemment regulation of 
advertising seemed real and immi- 
nent. '^We recognized that if we didn*t do 
something, we would have gDvemment r^- 
uJation of the worst kind: censorship,'' re- 
calls Walter J. O'Brien, fomer president 
and chief operating officer of J . 
Walter Thompson USA, one of 
the nation's leading advertising 
agencies. 

The result of those fears^-and 
of highly pubHdzed federal hear- 
ings into advertising practices — 
was the birth of a system of 
self-regulation, TVade groups rep- 
resenting the advertising industry 
and the nation's largest advertisers 
formed an alliance with the na- 
tional Council of Better Business 
Bureaus fCBBB) and set up a sys- 
tem to monitor ads and seek volun- 
tary compliance with laws against 
false and misleading advertising. 

Today, nearly 30 years later, 
O'Brien serves as president of the Na* 
tional Advertising Review Council, the 
oversight body that establishes policies 
and procedures for the self-regulatory 
system that is carried out by the 
CBBB's National Advertising Division 
(NAD) and some local Better Business 
Bureaus across the country. The system 
has become an important, althou^ not 
widely knoWTi, weapon for small busi- 
nesses to use against competing com' 
panies that try to attract customers 
with deceptive ads. 

'"GoDdFor The Consumer 

O'Bnen lielieves tJiat the review 
system has advantages over gov- 
ernment regulation. ''One of the dif- 
ferences with govemment regulation, 
where there is always a wrongdoer, is that 
we don't have any wrongdoers," he ex- 
plains. "Our perspective is: What can we do 
to make the advertising truthful and accu- 
rate? Thatfs good for the consumer and the 
advertiser because if the consumer has con* 
fidence, it works for advertisers." 

The need for policing advertising, par- 
ticularly at the local level, is acute, ac- 
cording to some business people and 
consumer advocates. 



"I think the situation is out of con- 
trol," says Russell Trenholme, president 
of Vision World, a chain of optical retail 
shops based in Minneapolis. "In the 
past 10 to 20 years there's been an 
enormous increase in the volume of ad- 
vertising, and there are more extrava- 




gant claims and more deceptive claims 
than ever And while the [BBB self-reg- 
ulatory system] is the best thing we've 
got, it's only one small efToit.'' 

The crux of the process used by the 
BBBs is simple. "^We hold that honor- 
able business people should be willing 
to substantiate their claims when asked 
by the Better Business Bureau," ex- 
plains Ronald Graham, head of the 
BBB in Minneapolis, where, he says, 



the BBB movement had its origins 
nearly a centur>' ago. "We ask them to 
prove their claims as a matter of 
ethics." 



Complaint About A Slogan 

No business, [ai'ge or small, is exempt from 
this challenge, Graham points out. As 
an example, he cites the tme of retail- 
ing giant Wal-Mart. 

Trenholme's company was a com- 
plainant against Wal-Mart. At the 
heart of the matter was Wal-Mart's 
slogan: Always the low price. Al- 
ways.^ Trenholme and other com- 
petitors contended that this was a 
colloquial way of saying *'always the 
lowest prices" and that Wal-Mart did 
not always have the lowest prices* 
"In the case of optical products," says 
Trenholme, "^we and many others 
had lower prices — in some cases, at 
least." 

Wal-Mait insisted that the slogan 
was only a way of conveying "general- 
ized notions of excellent service, qual- 
ity, and prices** and that it was not a 

» claim of lowest prices. 
The dispute went to the NAD. Al- 
though the NAD agreed with Wat- 
Mait on the meaning of the slogan, 
Wal-Mart said it would stop using it 
Nonetheless, TVenholme appealed the 
NAD ruling to the National Advertis- 
ing Review Board, an appellate body 
made up of advertising professionals 
from diverse segments of the industry. 
It is set up to handle such appeals; its 
governing body is the advertising re- 
view council. 

After a hearing in 1994, the re- 
view board overruled the NAD, 
agreeing with the complainants 
that the slogan made it sound as 
though Wal-Mart always had the lowest 
prices. The review board noted that it is 
virtually impossible for a retailer to 
prove such a claim. 

Wal-Mart replaced the slogan with one 
that stated, ''Always low prices. Always,** 
with 'the" removed. 

"I don't know if it was a major victory,** 
says Trenholme, "but it was satisfying to 
see the process can work and cause 
changes, even minor ones, that are of 
some benefit.** 
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Working For Large Companies 

Sometimes a challenge is made by a 
jarger competitor against a smaJl business 
looking to crack into an industry. 

One small firm challenged by a major 
manufacturer is Ultrafem, Inc.. founded 
by inventor Audrey 
Contente. In 1996, 
Ultrafem, based in 
New York City, 
oegan marketin^^ 
Contentes invention, 
a new form of men- 
strual protection 
called Instead, a dis- 
posable cup. Ads for 
|»istead claimed that 

Was moi-e comfort- 
able and effective 
than other feminine* 
l^ygiene products. 
Ultrafem's sales for 
the fiscal year that 
ended in June 1997 
totaled $3.5 million. 

Tarn brands, Inc., a 
feminine-hygiene-products manufacturer 
with $662 million in sales for 1996, chal- 
lenged Ultrafem's ads, 

"I figured that eventually someone who 
saw us encroaching on their market would 
do something," says Cont4?nte, an athlete 
whose participation in triathlons moti- 
vated her to invent Instead. 

The NAD issued an U-page decision 
that each side could claim as a partial 
victory. The NAD said that some of Ul- 
trafem's claims were truthful, but it 
asked the company to modify or add dis- 
closures to otlier claims. 

''AKammerAtTheEnil" 

Any sniall business can ask its local BBB 
to investigate an ad, but not all locaJ bu- 
f^us follow the investigative and report- 
ing procedures established by the adver- 
tising resnew council. 

What makes the review council's 
process "credible and effective/ says 
'J^^i Bernstein, director of the Federal 
Trade Commission s Bureau of Con- 
sumer Protection, is that the disposi- 
tion of every BBB case, including the 
name of the advertisen is made public, 
^nd "there is a hammer at the end." 
The hammer is that if it is determined 
that an advertiser is using false or 
misleading ads and refuses to change 
^ ads, the case will be referred to the 
— ^the federal agency with primary 
fesponsibility for regulating advertis- 
'ftg — or to a local consumer-protection 
^ency. 

BBBs that commit to the ad-review 
pi^ocess also try to police advertising 
oefore it leads to complaints. Bern- 
stein^ in fact, credits the bureaus with 



**doi ng a lot of the advertising review 
that [the FTC] could not possibly get 
to." 

The Better Business Bureau of Central 
& Eastern Kentucky, for example, moni- 
tors "thousands and thousands of ads 
every year," says 
Tracey McLamey, 
president of the 
bureau. Many of 
these cases in- 
volve pricing and 
discount claims or 
going-outn^f-busi- 
ness and other 
kinds of sales. 

Such pricing 
claims represent 
the most common 
errors found in 
local advertising, 
and they are par- 
ticularly rampant 
in the automotive, 
jewelry, home-fur- 
nishings, and elec- 
tronics businesses, according to McLamey 
and the Minneapolis BBB's Graham. 

"Most national cases involve product- 
performance claims because most na- 
tional advertisers are manufacturers," 
notes Graham. **But in the local setting. 



In the local setting, 
small businesses are 
mostly concerned about 
price claims, because 
price and discount are 
what drive consumer 
response." 

— flonald Graham, 
Better Business Bureau, 
Minneapolis 



small businesses are mostly concerned 
about price claims, because price and 
discount are what drive consumer re- 
sponse,"" 

Only a small percentage of the ad- 
vertising cases handled by BBBs 
result from complaints by con- 
sumers or consumer groups. 
The review councils O'Brien attributes 
this to a lack of awareness among con- 
sumers, 

Bruce Silverglade, director of legal af- 
fairs for the Center for Science in the 
Public Interest, an organization in Wash- 
ington, D.C., says that consumer groups 
gradually stopped using the BBB pro- 
gram and turned to state attorneys gen- 
erai, who can *'wrest!e legally binding 
agreements from advertisers and mone- 
tar>* settlements sometimes worth mil- 
lions of dollars." 

O'Brien says that businesses, however, 
are continuing to use the self-regulatory 
system. "Over the years, advertisers have 
learned that this is a good forum for them 
to keep their competitors on the straight 
and narrow," he says. '*We Ve proved that 
we are fair," 



miter ift H^ndlmjtm Hufj, N.Y. 



Guidelines For Advertising 



Whether you re writing your o^^ti advertis* 
ing or scrutinizing a competitor's, you 
should keep in mind some basic principles 
of truthful retail advertising, SiS established 
by gqvemment law or regulation or by case 
law The following guidelines were drawn 
from ^Advetimng Ib'mewClmML^^ pub- 
Imbed by the I^exington (Ky.) Advertising 
Oub and the Better Business Bureau of 
Central & Eastern Kentucky, Inc, 

Sales. A sale is intended to be tempxh 
rary. Ads should state the dates when the 
sale is in effect Ordinarily, a sale should 
not last more than 30 days. Many jurisdic* 
tions require that going-out-of-business 
sales be registered with a consumer-pro- 
tection agency* which may issue a permit. 

Savliigs Claims. All "percent ofT 
claims for specific items must make a 
comparison with the former price — at 
which a significant amount of the prod- 
uct in question must ha%^e been sold— ^r 
with a competitor's price for identical or 
comparable merchandise. 

Lowest Price. No one can legitimately 



claim to have the lowest prices on all 
items they sell all the time. A "lowest^price 
guarantee" must display prominentiy a 
policy on matching or bettering competi- 
tors* prices- 

EHaclostires* Offens of free merchan- 
dise, free services, or credit as well as war- 
ranty and guarantee statements must dis- 
close the terms or conditions of those 
offers or statements. 

Buperiority Claims. Advertisers must 
be able to substantiate specific claims that 
merchandise or services are better than 
the competition's. General statements 
about how wondei^ul a product or ser\ioe 
is are considea*d ^'pufling" or "advertising 
poetiy*'' and ordinarily are not challenged 

If you believe a competitor is engaging 
in fsJse or deceptive advertising, contact 
your local Better Business Bureau. Even 
if the bureau does not have a fiill-scale ad- 
vertLsing-reriew pi-ogram, it will investi- 
gabe» Some bureaus a1sf> will reriew your 
advertising for compliance with the law 
before you use it 
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The difference beh^^een a money- 
making idea and making mone); 

Smart Business Start-Up 

Successful business is tlie end result of a 
great idea followed throu^^h with 
painstaking researcli, careful thought, 
detailed planning and successful 
implementation. Smart Business Start- 
up simplifies this prtKcss hy guiding 
you through the four most important 
steps of business start-up: researching 

markets, writing a business plan, 

incorporating a business, and locating 
capitaL It provides tools for you to present 
your findings to business asscKiates and 
investors plus tips on how to locate hi nding. 

Extensive library of legal forms 
and business letters. 

Smart Attoniey 

Improve your bottom line by reducing 
costly legal fees. With Smart Attorney, 
you can perform your own basic legal 
tasks. With more than 3,500 forms and 
letters, Smart Attorney contains the 
most extensive collection of legal 
documents ever assembled. This 
software is spt^cifically designed to cut 
overhead by performing basic legal tasks — you 
can start saving money tCJday! 




Ccimnuter disk 
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tomnuttr disk 
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The BEST business plan program. 

Smart Business Plan 

The foundation of ever\^ successful 
business is a rock-solid business plan— 
and we've made it fast, easy, and fool- 
proof. Just follow the simple steps to 
build a plan that will impress even the 
most critical banker or investor. 
Complete with professional-looking 
charts and graphs based on standards 
recognized throughout the industry. 
This software includes its own word processor, 
spreadsheet, graph generator, and sample 
plans. 



Work smarten not harder! 

Smart Business Forms 

Smart Forms 97 is the most complete 
library^ t)f professionally prepared 
business forms ever assembled. With 
more than 2,5tX) powerful forms for 
almost every t)usiness need, Smart 
Forms 97 is the quickest and easiest way 
to minimize liability and rc^duce legal 
costs. Ideal for small businesses wi^^hing 
to project a corporate image. Vim, 
registered users can update their software for 
one year I'REE via the Smart Online Web site. 
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$39.00 
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Over 100 essential tools yon need 
to grow your business. 

BusinessBasics 

Provides over ICX) of the most essential 
business dcxiuments, agreemejats, 
spreadsheets, checklists, forms, arid 
templates to run any business. Includes 
tips, "how-tos/" anti guidance from 
expert sources, including legal, 
accounting, and marketing 
professionals. BusinessBasics will help 
you accomplish important day-to-day projects 
and tasks and is priced to tie affordable for any 
business. 




(ItimpiiUT ilivk UH>S 

M/2, Wiruknvs 
3-1/2. MAt:j 3nU4fM>- 



$89.00 

plus S6 !^/h 



Publish your own manual 
iind protect your company. 

EMPLO\TE MANUAL 
MAKER 

Stop problems before they cKCUr by 
aeating a company-specific manual 
that delails your policies, procedures, 
and tienefits. Witli over 140 ready-to- 
custonil^e di>cuments to choose troin, 
you'll not only satisfy legal requirements 
when you give each employee a fnanual, 
you'll have better informcHl land happier) 
employees and manager!i...and that 
means a smooth-nmning business. 
This is a must for anyone with five or 
more employc^-s- 



1-800-222-3393 OR USt THE t OUPON ON THE LAST PAGE 



■ 



Finance, Mwagement, and .4DVERnsiNG 




^y Z, WiNmnVS 31/2) and 



Increase )oyr profits and 
cash flow, 

UP YOUR CASH 
FLOW 



How much cash will you need 
next week, next iiioti'th, or next 
year? If you've never had Uie 
time or the tools to project cash 
flow, here's the product for you. 
just answer the questions on 
your screen about sales and 
exjienses and uiil pops a 
complete financlai plan In 
sprcadiiheet format. , .without 
wasting time to set it up! You 
can spot trends, run "w^hat if" 
scenarios, and always know 
your cash needs in advance. 



1 Employee 
' /^praiser 



Computer disk I VVIMX>U'S 
3-1/2) ^Ith ovff 4<M) v*TjUng 

S99.95 



Better employee evaluations... 
delivered in half the time, 

EMPLO^XE APPRAISER 

Avoid common performance 
appraisal mistakes that can get you 
into legal difficult>-...and ruffle 
employee feathers. Developed by 
lalx>r lawf exjwrts this computer 
basc^ program checks your 
dfKimients for inapprc^priate 
language and not only offers advice 
on how to correct it, hut gives you 
access to hundreds of priJfessicmally 
written phrases and paragraphs that 
can be jierscmaiized ft)r your needs. 
You and your supervisors wilJ cut 
review writing time in half! 



R O J E C 



Plan big and smaJl projects in 
30 minutes! 



^WHStart Project KickStart (tm) 




llie fastest, easiest way to plan 
almost any project. Whether you're 
launctiing a new product, starling a 
business, organizing an event, 
designing a Web site, or producing a 
company newsletter. Project 
KickStart will help you devise a 
strategy to get tiic results you want. 
This easy-to-use program Iielps even 
the novice user develfjp a clear 
overview of the project and the steps 
needed to complete it successfully. 




plm S4,$as/li 



lead your staff to peak 
performance. 

Managing People 

Master tlie art of managing 
jieople and develop leadership 
skills. Learn how to increase 
motivation, resolve conflicts, 
coach effectively and manage 
difficult ptxjple' Includes two 
hours of video and commentary 
with lots of interactive exercises. 
This prtjgram provides all the 
tools you need to manage people 
skiJlfuIJv, 



1**15 




Create marketing strategies 
and advertising that gets 
results. 

DO-IT-YOURSELF 
ADVERTISING 

Be your own ad agency! This 
program makes it easy for you to 
create your own advertising. With 
i:)o-lt-Yourst4f Advertising, you'll 
walk through step by step 
exercises to develop marketing 
pians, cTeate effective strategies, 
and produce ads that will get 
results. 




C I) ROM 
plus %4.m %/h 



Includes 600 ready-to-select 
inteniew questions. 

HIRING lOP 
PERFORMERS 

infective hiring requires more 
than relying on a "gut feeling." 
To consistently fiire top peopie, 
ytju need to use effective, proven 
techniques. I. earn the techniques 
you can use to ensure that you 
hire the right people without 
wasting any time. Hi is program 
covers the classified ads to the 
interviews, the fact checking to 
the salary negotiatit>ns and can 
improve your skills in any area of 
the overall hiring firocess 



CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-222-3393 OR USE THE COUPON ON THE LAST PAGE 



Nation'sBusiness 



ClSTOMER SeRMCE VSD MvSAGEMENT SKILLS 




Video. VRS only. 
Running timt- 4> m mutes. 
Includes ci^itipiitiion 

and workbook. 

S99.95 

plus $6 s/b 



Help your employees 
undersmiid tlie secret to 
getting repeat business. 

THE POWER 
OF CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

Customers often buy because 
of the quality of the service, 
rather than the quality of the 
product. Show employees 
how to deliver the service 
that creates satisfied 
customers and turns around 
disgruntled customers. Help 
them deal with customers courteously 
ev^en when they're under pressure. 
Demonstrate how to communicate 
concern and competence. Put your 
company on the inside track to consumer 
confidence. 



Hem to 

Supervise , — ■ 



Proven techniques 
for getting results 
thrtiugii otliers* 

HOW TO 

SLTERVISE 

PEOPLE 



Video. VHS itnly 
Running tinii^ 42 minutes. 
Includes compannin 
audiocassette and Supervisor S 
Handbook, 



$99.95 

plus %6 s/h 



Leadership is the ultimate 
challenge for any 
siiper\nsor. . .and often the 
key to an effective 
organization. Leadership 
requires skHL toughness, 
and sensiti vit>' ...and this 
dcdaimed video shows you how to 
attain aH three. You'll see how to use 
team building, delegation, and 
conflict resolution to bcx'ome an 
outstanding supervisor. 



Customei p^^^^^,^ . 
Service icustomer' 
i Service 




Video running time 
35 minutes. 
Includes companion 
audiocaisette ^nd 

$99.95 

ptu^ S6 s/b 



Companies with great 
customer service 
survive and thrive, 

mi BASICS OF 
PROFITABLE 
CUSTOMER SERVICE 

Uarn how to develop a caring 
attitude toward customers that 
brings them back to buy your product or 
service again and again. This is must viewing 
for evenmie in your orgai^ization because 
business successes hort- and long-term— will 
be customer service-driven. Don't miss these 
valuable tips and techniques that help you 
achieve greater profits. The video is dlvicied 
into segments and designed to be used 
individually or with groups. 



A powerftil customer 
retention tool! 

50 WAYS TO 
KEEP YOUR 
CUSTOMERS 

Fifty super techniques that 
keep your customers — and 
empioyees-^happy. You can 
turn even' customer into a 
lifelong client with this 
best-selling video workshop. 
Must viewing for owners, 
managers, salespeople, 
telemarketers, office staff— 
everyone who deals with customers 
in person or by phone. Segmented 
into easy viewing sections. 







so 1 


TO 

VOUl 


YOUR ■ 







Video. WIS im[\. iCunning 
time 4S iiiiiuiies. Includes 
1 0 m f w n io n aud iijcassette 
and wnrklxjok- 

$99.95 




Video running time 
48 miniitcv. Inctudes 

companion audio- 
ca^iette and workbook. 

$99.95 

plus %6 s/h 




Video running tinie 
48 minutes. Intludi^s 
com pa n 1 1 >n a ud io 
ca«t5elte and workbook. 

$99.95 

plus $6 S/h 



Create a cooperative, highly produc-^ 
ttve team environment. 

Effective Teamwork 

Teamwork is what makes businesses 
successful Ideas and decisions are 
generated within teams and not from the 
top dov^m as in the past. The Effective 
Teamwork video training program will 
show you: 

■ What teams are all about and why they , 
are important to your organization 

■ How to write a team con.stltution 

■ How to develop ideas and make 
decisions 

■ How to rtm a team meeting 

Your entire work force will know how to 
maintain a cooj:)erativt?, creative and 
highly productive team environment. 

Become a tirst-rate 
supervisor- 

THE NEW 
SUPERVISOR: 
SKILLS FOR 
SUCCESS 

Here's everything you 
need to improve your 
leadership ability... make 
timely, effective decisions.., manage change 
and time productively.. -communicate 
effectively so you can praise, criticize, and 
deal with conflid... build an effective work 
team,., train people who work for and with 
you... and enjoy your johl Tills is a career- 
building program. 



CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-222-3393 

OR tSi: THE COL PON ON THE LAST PAGE 



Bt siMss Punning, Safetv, and Compliance 




^^npukT disk fWlndow^ 
Windows 95), 

S99,95 



Create a business plan 
in seven easy steps! 

BUSINESS PL4IN PRO 

PC Magazine says; "No business plan 
software can match Business Plan 
Pro/' This amazing software provides 
the formulas, text, charts, and graphs 
for )^ou to create a great plan. It's 
totally interactive. Just tut and paste 
from 'sample text or create your own. 
It incJydes ten plans that ^ot 
financing using this exact software* 
rf you're a start*up, established 
business, or launching a new 
product, this is It! 




3 -ring binder 

$189,00 

plus S8 s/fa 



Workplace safety 
regulations and index 

1910 OSHA GUIDE 

This comprehensive reference 
guide contains the full texJ of 29 
O K Part 1910. Subparts A 
through Z.plus Part 1903 
Inspections and Part 1904 
Recordkeeping?. It's printed in 20 
percent larger type than the CFR, 
and it's tal>divided and indexed 
for quick reference. 
This guide works hand-in-hand 
with the OSHA Compliance 
Manual. 




^mputerdisk (Windows 

J99.95 

$7.50 s/h 



Create a complete marketing 
plan in six easy steps! 

iU^RKETlNG PLUS 

Built-in text, spreadsheets, charts, 
graphs, and examples help you 
develop, manage and track your 
plan. Use spreadsheets to budget 
expenses and forecast sales. Then 
track your expenses, compare 
forecasts against acixials, and 
measure your efforts. Includes 
software, user guide, marketing 
manual, and a sample plan. 




292 pages, 
3-riii}4 binder 

SI 39,00 

plus SB 5/h 



Essential checklists for OSRi 
EPA & other key agencies— 

C0i\lPLL4i\CE AIDITS 

Saves time and money hy 
prtniding a "snapshot of facility 
compliance through an easy4t> 
use audit program! It provides 
guidance on how to do a walk- 
around atidit of your facility; takes 
you through the recordkeeping 
requirements: and provides 
infomiation on OSHA and EPA, 
including how Ihe^- do inspections 
and schedule penalties. 



Primeti/r* 
Guide to 
PefsoimJ Smxess 



If you're over 40 years old, 
here's the reference source 
\im \ t been waiting for! 

PRIMELIFE GUIDE TO 
PERSONAL SUCCESS 



Tliis ]x>werful tool is your personal 
guide for evaluating the seven key areas 
ol your life: healtti, finances, career, 
relationships, learning, recreation, and 
2^ spirituality. Give this Sf^edai resource 

-I S?*^^ material just a few minutes a day, and you'll he 

1 2,95 able to develop the objectives, priorities, and plans 
$3.50 -s/h that will impact and improve your life! 



fflSk : -^l^^^' fCichv-^it no cost — iHfomkitian on 
liirm VQUR remutkahte PrinwUfe iK'nefltspea knge: 

, W1"_V^ iliscouuts und deals that am %itVi' you 

^ hundnds or am thoUMimU of doUtm. 




SafetyPlan 



ComputtT divk (l>OS 5- 
1/4. S-l/Z Window* 
3' 1 /2| (ind 126-pagv 

S89.(X) 

p[llS S6 x/fa 



Create a safe and healthy 
workplace.. .Quickly and 
easily comply with OSHA, 
and a\ oid lawsuits! 

SAFET\PLA1V 
BUILDER 

Here's everytliing you need to 
create a com]>tete safety and 
health management plan. Select 
your industry, state, and work 
practices and Safetj'Plan Builder 
will custom assemble your safety plan 
manual for you in minutes. 



CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-222-3393 OR USE THE rOLiPON ON THE LAST P 
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Nation'sBusiness 



CiisTOMKR Smmi amd FI^A^CE 




ffjuT vi(Jti>s. VHS onlyn 
Running limt 212 
m in ute^. I nc 1 ud€$ 

S299.95 




Video niiining time 
3 houn > mitiutes. 
IncJudi's Umf videm 
and cumpcinioii work- 
bf>ok. 

$199.95 

ptujs 56 %/h 



Quick senice doesn't 
have to mean poor 
service. 

HOW TO GIVE 
EXCEPTIONAL 
CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

,Sec for yourself how easy it is 
to serve customers quickly 
but still leave them feeling 
pampered. Watch how easy it 
is to enforce company 
policy without turning off 
customers. This video series 
will help you make ever\^ customer 
contact more pleasurable and profitable: 
you'll build a base of customer devotion, 
loyalty, and repeat business. 



Build customer loyalt>; 

DEVELOPING 
A CUSTOMER 
RETENTION 
PROGRAM 

To keep aistomers coming 
liack for life, you need to 
create customer loyalty... 
which doesn't come from 
merely satisfying them. It 
ctimes frtnii building emotional 
partnerships. Learn how to ferret out 
taistomer likes and dislikes and how to use 
that information to shape your 
service. , .and learn how to handle repairs, 
refunds, and com]>laints to build business. 



Get olf on the right foot! 

HOW TO WRIIT 
A WINNING 
PROPOSAL 



Video running time 
J hour 31 minut«v 
Include.^ fwi> videos and 
aim pan Ion wiirkb*>c>k, 

$149.95 

plus $6 ^/h 



Whether you've written 
proposals or not, each one 
presents a new, difficult 
challenge. With this program, 
you'll learn liow to take any 
idea, shape it on paf:>er, and give 
it the visual impact that gets 
attention. You'll learn how to organize 
your material in a logical, reader-friendly 
way. And you1l learn how to avoid tlie 
turn-offs that can doom your pro|K>sal 
from the start. This video will help you 
deliver powerful well-written proposals! 




Tour volume video 3M?t. VHS 
only. Riinnlnjk; time 3 hours, 
SB miniiteK. Iniludes 32-pagc 
w<irkbook. 

SI 99.95 

pins S6 s/h 



See things from the 
customer s point of view 
and increase sales- 

H0WBII\1RS LIKE 
TO BE SOLD 

A remarkable video course that 
helps you get inside your 
customers' heads! Learn exactly 
what they're thinking and how 
you can create sales techniques 
and strategies they won't be able 
to resist. LMscover what gets a 
buyer's attention, what turns hlin 
off, what makes her say YES! T hese 
powerful tapes will boost your 
saies. 



If you need to learn about accounting, fmance, 
and budgeting... here are the answersl 

FLNMCE FOR NONFINANCIAL 
PR0FESS10NA1.S 




Make more confident and 
we I J - i nt or m ed d ec i s i on s 
in money matters. Deliver 
analyses and reports that 
demonstrate your control 
of your business. This 
except icioal video series 
helps you learn every 
l)asic nuance of finance, 
iiicluding accrual vs, cash 
reporting; direct and fixed 
costs; tests for liquidity, 
leverage, and solvency; 
revenue projections, and 
more. 



Three videos. VHS only. Running time 
2M minutes. Includes 4tt-page workb<w>k. 

$249.95 

plus S6 s/h 




Video mnning Unie 
3 hours 5H minutes. 
Includes lour vidcHWi iind 
comptinlon workbfMik, 

5249.95 

plus S6 i/h 



Eventhing you need to 
build bucketing know-howt 

PRACTICAL 
BUDGETING SKILLS 
FOR IVLVNAGERS 

the budget process doesn't 
have to be back-tireaking work* 
Learn how to build valid 
assumptions apim which to 
base your finaricia! decisions. 
Gain a thorough understanding 
of the cash- flow process. Rt»iki tlexibility 
into your budget so you can react quickly 
to changing financial forces. A well- 
prepared budget h a vital management 

tCKjl. 



CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-222-3393 



OR t^E THE COD PON 0\ THE LAST PAGE 



OKIH.K NOW! CALL I OLL IKLL 1-800-222-3393 



SAUS 

LetterWopks 



308 expert letters 
ttial generate sales 
and praiite, 

SALES LET- 
TERWORKS 




No matter what your 
business is or whom 
ytju're trying to 
convince, youll find 
the fferftrt letter for 
virtually ever>' selling situalion. CaW up 
<^'^istomizalile letters that cover every^ aspect 
^f sellmg: creating repeat business, 
opening doors, dealing with customers, 
•^ponding to objections, coUeciing 
money. 

t jiminiter disk (DOS 5 1/4, 3*1/2. Windows 3- 
mac:) ittid :472-ria«i' htwk (Mm 

$79.95 

plus S6 %/h 



BUSINESS 
LetterWorhs' 



400 professionally 
written letters tor 
;ill areas of your 
business. 

BUSINESS 
LETTER- 
WORKS* 

[f you've ever had to 
apologize for an 
employee's rudeness, make an inquiry to a 
ventua^ capital firm, €()llect an unpaid debt, 
or any numtxT of everv'day situations, then 
tliis software will simplify your life. Cail up 
letters covering advertising, suppliers, 
interna! €omniunications,..evejy possible 
business situation. 

c:(inipulcr divk <Pi)S 5-1/4, 3-1/2, Windows 
i-l/i mac:) and 4?0-pugv txHjk (4(K) ivUvn) 



PBtSONAL 
LBnsrVUQPki 



$79,95 

pUis S6 s/ti 



$79.95 

*hMmi'tiy }.trhn\'tttk\ plus S6 s/h 



400 citstomi/iible 
letters lor your 
business and per- 
sonal lite. 

PERSONAL 
LETTER- 



Be f>repared for every 
imaginable situation, 
ran gi ng from U) uc hy , fee i 1 n gs< i rien ted 
issues io hard-nosed "this'is-ihe-way-it's* 
g()ing-to-b£?'' challenges. Never struggle 
again with a sympathy note to a colleague 
of h-iend, or a hard'ttMesolve dispute with 
an uncaring banker or vendor, or haw to 
say ''Tliank you/' or **\ iippreciate you/' 

ComptitCTdisk (DOS 5-1/4. 3-1/2. Windows 
3-1/2, MAC) and 47U-pagc Imok i4m k-itcri* 




Nation'sBusiness* Order Form 

^^'na Uv. MarkflitiH iX'pl- Ibift H St., N.W.. VVa^liioxton, iJ.t ;. Umi liMi 

your Order Is 100% Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Wk or Your Money Back Within 30 Days 
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Smart tiusiiifss Starl-Up 










SniJirt BujiinttiS Plan 




S6.(X> 






Smart Attorntry 


%69.m 


S6.CK) 






Smart Ikisiness romis 


$39,00 


16XXJ 




Itusincis Basics 




%b.m 






Im pi tjy eeMa n ua l Ma ke r 


%mm 








Bu?iiness Tian Pro 




$7,SU 






M^irkt^tin^ I'lus 


S99,9S 


S7,50 






I'rimui He liUitkMt* Personal SiRcyss 


SI2.9S 






^ Ht'SlNLSS SAI 11 Y 6i COMPLIANCE 






SIH^> tM) 








^impJiant e Audi I ^ 




SB.CXl 






Sak-iyPlan BuMt^t 


SHQ I K) 


$6.0C) 




^ < US J CIMI R SLUVK I- (k MANA(;i£MKNT mUS 




Tilt' i^jivtT til C itsitiiiuT Slt% ki- 










\\' \ky% to Ki'ep Youi Cu&tomerii 


S99.95 


S6C)0 




How lo SufXTvise Pcopit* 


599.VS 


Sti.(X) 






tJK'iiivi.' rLMnuvtirii 


S99.9S 


S6,IX) 




l liL" Bij\ii. s ul J'rulltabk' CUilornur St'rvitc 


S99.95 


S6.fjO 




Ihc New Su|>erv'isor: Ski Ik tor Success 


S99.9S 


S6>00 




^ tlNANCr, MANA(iE MEN 1 . h AllVI KllSING 




' 1' >oiir I ..ish III 1 1 ii'n pri tH'Uf vt>rsjo[ij 

iJii v.] ; 1 ..f Unid.tvv. 1 J. 2 


S 1 :i9ax) 


S6.(K) 




J^mftTt KickStart (Windows) 


S99.9S 


S7iX) 




tki^lt Ytnifieir Advert ivkig k:D-ROM) 


S:i9.95 


$4, 50 




I'-ni p loy w Apj Jra iser 


S99ys 


Sfj.tX) 




^a n,i j^i n J- 1 \ ap] e ( t l > - Kll M i 


s:*^),9s 


S4.50 




llirin>5 r^>p iVrtoriiieiv u D Ik)\Ti 




S4 Ml 





ORDER TOLL-FREE 1-800-222-3393 
OR FAX 1-202-463-5641 



Shin To: 



Name 



Company . 

Address 

City 



im P.O. BoJtfsi 



5tatc_ 



/JU^vifnfif for Cne0i QiriJ and Fast Onknf 



Method of Payment 

J t;heck or money order enclosed payable to Nation's Business 
J Bill my credit card: □ VISA J MasterCard □ AE 

Card M Exp. Pate. 

M>;n3tuf<? 
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HiHv ](> ijive I xtepnonal ( usiomei Ser^iu' 


S299,**S 








How Buyt'ts \ \kv f u tk- Siild 


S199.9S 


$6.1 K) 






j ki eliiping A r u^Iiuiht Retention Program 


SJ99;9S 


S6.fXJ 






FinafKx* lor Nontijwncial Prok^ssSonids 


S249.9S 


$6.LK3 






How To Write A Winning ProfHJMl 


S149.9S 








Pr J 11 1 i iL a 1 i i j^e 1 j n K S k d U I t*r Mar ! age rs 


S249.9S 


SfkOfl 





iU/MNI SS hi in RSUMAI MIt I liTiS 



Sali'S l.eiterWorks 



Biislnes^f t^tterWorks 

1X1*1 □ U lJ WirdiWrt, i 



Personal Lettpr Works 



579.95 



S79.9S 



S79.9S 



56.00 



$6.00 



SLFBrtTlAL 



( irderi tiutfiiLk* 
the tf S.A. and ( anada 

add S2S,tX) [K't prt Hluct CA, UA, KS, KV, MO. MM. MS, NIX Nt. TX, SALFS TAX 
for sluppin^/handling ^^^^ ^j 
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Making It 



Naiiiin's business July lifSB 



Gyxming husinesses share their experiences in 
creating and marketing neiv products and services. 



The Picture Of Success 



By Sharmi Neltmi 

If you're a customer of Ibmpe Camera 
Repair, Inc., you don't want to have a 
little "F* by your name in the company's 
computer. It means *this customer has 
failed," says Joseph Wojdch, founder of the 
company in Tfempe, Ariz. Then Wojdch 
lau^is in a way that lets you know laugh- 
ter comes easily to him. 

An V by a elastomer's 
name signals to an em- 
ployee that this is a pnob- 
lem customer—someone, 
for eKample, who might 
rent expensive equipment, 
break it, then return it witii 
the claim that it was al- 
ready broken when it wa-^ 
picked up. 

Employees take extra 
care with such customers, 
making sure all the paj)er- 
work is done correctly and 
signed and that the cus- 
tomer inspects the equip- 
ment and agrees it's in 
working condition before 
taking it out of the store. 

But Tempe Camera Re- 
pair has an '*A" list of cus- 
tomers, too. They're a joyf 
says Wojcich f pronounced 
Wo*chlckk *We bend over 
backward for them." 

Most camera- repair shops 
are one- or two-person oper- 
ations. What makes Tempe 
Camera Repair unusual is 
that it has 40 employees 
and more than $5 million in 
araiual sales and just keeps growing. Wo- 
jdch's success has been such that in 1994 he 
was named Ari2ona Small Business Person 
of the Year by the U,S. Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

His achievements have not been the re- 
sult of an easy start in life. His family 
ended up in a displaced-persons camp in 
southern Germany after World War II. 
They came to the United States when Wo- 



jcich was 5, and he grew up in Newark, 
N.J. After a stint in the Air Force, he went 
to Phoenix to live because he had friends 
there. 

In 1970, Wojdch, a college student in 
need of money to supplement his GI Bill 
payments, got a job in the shipping-and-re- 



cated then as they are now He would take 
apart a broken camera and a model like it 
that worked, comparing them until he fig- 
ured out how to fix the broken one. 

He became so confident of his abilities 
that he opened his own shop in 1972, rent- 
ing 500 squai-e feet of space in Tbmpe. 

Tbday» Tempe Camera Repair, whose cus- 
tomers include professional and amateur 
photographers^ is headquartered in a 

I 10,000-square-foot building that Wojdch 
owns. The business encompasses not only 
camera repair but also a rental department, 

I a phcjto- fi nishi n g di\n sion . a retail store, and 




Despite the fad that hi^ mmem-mnwes shop hm grown irtio a $5 rmilimi-pktH operatimi, Jmeph Wojdch 
$ilU fum Im ami imrkberwh to do umw mpairs himself 



ceiving department of a local camera store. 
Six months later he was repairing cam- 
eras—not because he had any training in 
camera repair but because the repainnan 
had quit and there was no one to replace 
him. 

Tm pretty much self-taught " says Wo- 
jdch, 51, who describes himself as having 
a "good mechanical aptitude."" And, he re- 
calls, cameras weren't nearly as sophisti- 



an industrial-sales division that serves 
large clients, such as the local offices of Mo- 
torola, Inc., AlliedSignal, Inc., and General 
Motors Corp. Wojdch says the rental divi- 
sion, which special izeR in expensive equip- 
ment that most customers can^ afford to 
buy, is the most profitable. 

The repair side of the business is mar- 
keted almost entirely by word-of-mouth, 
"It's Uke a good auto mechanic," says Wo- 
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Jcich, "Yoo find a good auto mechanic^ you 
go back." 

Cameras and photographic equipment 
have changed a lot since Wojcich got into 
the business more than 25 years ago, 
Tl>day, for example, you can capture an 
mage on a digital camera, download it 
into a laptop computer, and fax it instantly 
to someone across the country. 



How do^ he keep up with the new cam- 
eras? "Read the book. Take 'em apart . Look 
and see what theyVe got^ he says, '^f I 
don't understand A\em, 1 call up the man- 
ufacturer/' In addition, he and his employ- 
ees attend seminars offered by the m^or 
camera makers- 

One of the company's emplf)yees is as- 
signed to quality contn)! and checks every 



repaired camera before it goes back to the 
customer. "Even a camera I Repair has to gp 
to his desk for final appnival because I still 
make mistakes. We all do,'* says Wojcich. 

It might seem a little odd that the presi- 
dent of a $5 million company has his own 
workbench and still i-epairs some cameras 
himself, but Wojcich says: love it. It*s my 
therapy." ■ 



Batteries Are Included 



% Nancy Beardm Hmidenm 



oe Ferguson has just returned to his 
office in Chattanooga, Tenn,, from a 
meeting with Egyptian leaders in 
Cairo, where — as he shows with a 
photo — pollution dims the skyline like a 
thick, gray fog. Tbday he \^ill host 28 visi- 
tors from the Albuquerque (N.MJ Cham- 
b*Jr of Commerce, speak to a roomful of 
city officials from Kobe, Japan, and field 
questions from electric-power-research 
consultants. 

All thase people want to know how this 
slow-talking entrepreneur pioneered the 
nation's top-producing electric-bus com- 
pany, Advanced Vehicle Systems ( AVS). 

In late 199€, after selling his thriving 
gas-bumer-manufacturing business and 
taking early retirement, Fei^uson found 
himself "climbing the walls," he says. '*And 
that's when CARTA came along.'' 

The chairman of CARTA— the Chat- 
tanooga Area R^onal TVansportation Au- 
thority — had heard of Ferguson's manu- 
facturing expertise and offered him an 
Unusual challenge. The city's mayor was 
seeking a new way to shuttle tourists 
through the downtown waterfront dis- 
trict — without the pollution, noise, and 
Smell of diesel buses. Would Ferguson help 
find an alternative? 

What began as a six- week consulting job 
turned into a quest that lasted a year, Fer- 
i}ison discovered that U.S. experimenta- 
tion with electric-bus technology had prti- 
duced little more than a few clunky diesel 
Models con veiled to battery power. 

He considered ordering CARTA'S buses 
frtim a Bavarian company that made bat- 
t^ty-powered vehicles. "But just to ship 
one chassis over here was going to be way 
too expensive" So when CARTA board 
l^iembers asked if Fei^son would be will- 
ing to build the vehicles locally, he quickly 
Replied, "Heck, yeah," 

Just before Christmas 1992, using his 
*^Wn capital, FeT'guson bought a 15,000- 
square-ftx)t building near downtown Chat- 
tanooga and formed AVS with five employ- 
l^s, including himself and his wife, 
^rginia. Two months later, the material 




Building electric buses /or l/fe Chattmioqia, Temu, water- 

fix/tit fmri^t dtdrki ami (jtlur bjcatmis pmmde^ a dmiye 
for Joe Fenyimm ofAdm nced Wi kle Systann. 



was cut for the first 22'foot, 22-passenger 
electric bus. 

Because electric-vehide assembly isn^ 
tau^t in most colleges or trade schools, 
Feiguson and his workers often relied on 
trial and error. lnitiall_\; the batteries lasted 
only a few miles before needing a recharge. 
^They now can go eight hours between 
charges. ) And parts — horn 6hve trains to 
propulsion systems— were in short supply. 

Now, for parts suppliers, Ve basically 
^me to small» entrepreneurial companies. 



like ourselves, that have to live or die on 
what they do rather than just have a little 
R&D group on the side," says Ferguson, 63. 

Since the first hm Hi the streets of Chat- 
tano(^ga five years ago, Feiiguson's company 
has sold fleets to public-tran- 
sit organizations acToss tJie 
eastern United States, from 
Birmingham, Ala., to Burl- 
ijTgton. Vt, 

AVS also has built buses 
for Bostons Logan Airport 
and for the National Park 
Service for use at Cape Cod 
National Seashore. Dtiring a 
1997 summit of Central 
American leadem» President 
Clinton and the first lady 
touned a rain forest in Coeta 
Rica in one of 15 AVS buses 
purchased by that country^s 
gavemment. 

According to the Atlanta- 
based Southern Coalition for 
Advanced TVansportation— 
one of sbc coalitions in the 
United States responsible 
for developing transporta* 
lion altemative4*"AVS has 
outproduced all other elec- 
tric-bus makers in the coun- 
try- and is the nation*s largest 
manufacturer of electric 
mass-transit vehicles. 

The vehicles offer many 
advantages over their diesel 
counterparts, says Fergu- 
son. They're chm, quiet, vir- 
tually vibration-free, and — 
because of their low floors 
and accessible wheelchair 
ramps — convenient for se- 

— niors and people with dis- 

abUities. 

This year, AVS, which has 35 employees, 
expects to sell about 50 electric buses — 
whose base prices average about 
$200,000— and gross $10 million, 

"E very once in a while, 1 kind of pinch my- 
self" Ferguson says- "Its not been easy, but 
I am ext^^*mely pmud of the pnxiuct we're 
producing now Its time has come." ■ 



Nancy Beanien Hemivmm is a free- 
iiime writer in Ckattannffga^ Teufh, and 
ofttm rideit itji free ekcinc afmtile hme». 



MAKING IT 



A Segue Into Publishing 



By Sknmn Nelton 

Although he had eryoyed suoceas as a 
violinist and a symphony conductor. 
Ben Dominitz says that in the early 
19B0s he came to a realization about 
himselfr *The ur^e to be an entrepreneur — 
to control my destiny and build a com- 
pany—was even more powerful than the 
ui^e to be a musician," 

That seed of de^sire has since grown into 
Prima Publishing, launched in 1984 and 
now one of the largest independently 
owned book publishers in the United 
States. Although Do- 
minitz, 4B, won't reveal 
exact sales figures, he 
says revenues this year 
will be **well in excess of 
$50 million." The com- 
pany, based in Rocklin, 
Calif., northeast of Sacra- 
mento, publishes 250 to 
300 titles a year and has 
more than 150 employees. 

lU alUtirae biggest 
seller is Mtjiit: The Offieml 
S^ruiegy Guide^ with more 
than a million copies sold 
to fans of the popular com- 
puter game. Due out later 
this summer is The Clhi- 
ton S]pidmme, subtitled 
The Pre^deiit mid the Self 
Dest ruct h^ Natutv of Sex- 
ual Addkimi 

It is not a **get-ClintoB 
book," says Dominitz. He 
describes the author, 
Jerome D. Levin of the 
New School for Social Re- 
search in New York City, 
as a "liberal psychologist* 
who voted for Clinton 
twice. '*He provides an 
analysis that explains 
why this seemingly very 
intelligent man is so out of 
oontrol in some aspects of 
his life. We believe thafs exactly what peo- 
ple want to understand. They don't want 
to hear every gruasome detail; they just 
want to understand why." 

Bom in Israel Dominitz came to the 
United States with family members at age 
13 to study at The Juilliard Schfx^l in New 
York City, where he had a scholarship to a 
pre-coUege program for prcimising musi- 
cians. He continued his music studies at 
the University of Cincinnati. 

Dominitz was first violinist with the 
Sacramento Symphony String Quartet 
when he and his wife, Nancy, also a mu- 



siciaji, 

began 



decided to 
by writing 



start Prima, They 
and self-publishing 



Tnjtvl Fm\ a book on running a home- 
based travel business. With a combination 
of direct marketing, advertising, and con- 
tacts with travel agencies, they sold more 
than 30,000 copies. 

Impressed with that small but substan- 
tial triumph, lyier Hicks, a successful 
author of how-to business books, offered 
the fledgling company the ri^t to reprint 
two of his books; Ifuir To SUf^i Your Of m 




The drive timi embkd Ben Dmnmitz to bevomr an ammrpfinhnl nmsivHw 
later hdjml kim {nrhe^frnte Im mwcei^itfitl book-pnhlhhmg buHhwH^. 



Bnmnem on a Shoestmig ami Moke Up to 
$m)jm a Ymr and How To Bmkl Rml Eh- 
tiite Rivhm. *lt was a very nice couple of 
books to have, and they were instrumental 
in getting us going,"* says Dominitz, 

Ckjminitz says he wants Prima "to be 
able to respond and react to opportunities 
and anticipate things but not necessarily 
to know which ones they're going to be." 

Some people are said to l>e able to envi- 
sion 20 years ahead, "^rn^not like that," says 
Dominitz. *Tm more like the person who 
drives a car at night mth the lights on. The 
more I drive, the further out 1 see. But the 
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key is to move forward and to keep looking 
for signs and guideposts. And certain pat- 
terns begin to emerige, certain things begin 
to become clean And that's more of the kind 
of visionary, if you will, that 1 tun." 

Dominitz believes that several factors 
give Prima an edge over more-traditionri 
book publishers, First, he says, the com- 
pany has created a ta:hnology system to 
produce books more efficiently. Prima also 
is determined to ch(x)se topics that it thinks 
the public wants to know about and to go 
after authars to write about those topics 
rather than wait for authors and agents to 
contact Prim^i. And fintUly, he says, Prima 
has the ability, once a manuscript is in 
hand, to produce a book within four months 
rather thnn the Typical indastiy rate of one 
to three years. 

Prima, which began as 
a home business, now ot> 
cupief? 3h^,000 square feet 
in an industrial park. It 
publishes in fom- major 
areas: computers and 
technology, lifestyles, 
health, and entertain- 
ment — the latter featur- 
ing computer^ and video- 
^^ame guides, Three years 
ago P]ima acquired 
bo€>k-packaging and 
duction company, now 
known as Prima Creative 
Services^ in the United 
Kingdom. 

Prima's books are dis- 
tributed through the Ran- 
dom House Distribution 
Center in Westminster, 
Md., and are available 
through bookstores na- 
tionwide, including the 
major online lxM:>kstores. 
Of the trend toward sell- 
ing books on the Internet, 
Dominitz says, **1 think it's 
wonderi'ul." 

Having chosen to look 
after the couplers two 
sons, ages 8 and 10, full 

'■ — time, Nancy Dominitz no 

longer works in the ram- 
pany but is still on the board of director s, 

Ben Dominitz is convinc*ed that Piima 
will become a '^major player'* in the book 
industry. If it does, it will be attributable 
largely to the fact that he is never satisfied 
with his accomplishments and is always 
striving to he the best 

Thcjse attitudes stem at least in part 
From his background as a musician, Do- 
minitz explains. Tou always practice to 
get betten So it*s very hard for me to work 
with people who say, 'Well, it's good 
enough, isn*t it? I can't imagine anything 
tha t*s ever good enough , " W 
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CUSStFIED RATES AND INFORMATION 



To pface a classified ad CALL TOLL FREE. 
p-424-6746 (in Washington, DC call 463-5640) 
rax: 202-463^3102 or wrfte Nation's Business 
Classifed, PQBox 1200, Washington, DC 2001 a 
Closing date for advertising is five weeks pneceding 
date of (ssue. Rates are based on trequency at a per 
Wper insert cost as follows: 
]^ 23i Gx 12x — frei|yency 

575 S70 S65 S55 S40- line rate 
SI. 050 $960 %m S770 S540 - par inch display 
Ad minim u rns solid seL 3 lines: 
disptav, 1 inch 

Hqw To Reply To Box Numbers 

Box (nunnber in ad}, 
Nation's Busjness Classified. 
PO Box 1200. Washington, DC 20013, 
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Hum Deoim Shirts m \ov! as 



$18 

PACinc 
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YOUR 
LOGO 
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IW" — — I ■tmW like ihiM. 

1 1 .ViPEN RIMiH I Coll FREE CATAIOG 



ftPPAREL 



TIE SHOPPING SERVICE 
iJhotj lor your 100% Sl^k ijes SO yaj donl have to Grve 
a try and we will grve you a FREE T00% siiK tie 
gg O;3l9-S947 vwwRJSSOCKANOTlECLUBcom 

CORPORATE CLOTHIMG 

FREE LOGO * FREE EMBROIDERY 
l^im. shirts from $18 00, Caps frcsm S5.00, GoU Sfiirts, 
Fleece Products, Eckels. windsHm. l-miB 5 Much 
^^ore! CaJl COLORADO COYOTE DESiQNS. mm 
|0B2. Fax 303 338^764 



AUTHORS 



NEW AUTHORS 

PUBLISH YOUR WORK 

ALL SUBJECTS CONSIDERED 

f^kltnn, Biography, (?f?3ipioui, RnrriFy, Critldren's 

AUTHORS WORLDWIDE imUED. 

WPI T I OR Si NU V OhJ t lAMA V, :_ Itl I* I TO 

MINERVA PRESS 

^ tJ fiROMPliQH HOAD. LONDON ^WT HDQ. ENCJLAND 



|O0KS,?liBL(CATIONS 



MANUSCRIPTS WANTED, ALL TYPES 
njblisher with 7S-yea; iradition Auihoi^ Guide to Subsitiy 



BUILDINGS 



Sieei Mel at Bu^hjiogs, cidtvefed lo fabsilG. budrf i [ ytHjrsen 
aixj SAVE SS$$$ fvlany sizes avaklabte. call wrth your spec- 
rilcatityis today 800-438^17 

STEEL BUILDINGS Fram HERTTAGE delrvefed to your 
JoiDStte reacJy To &ott lo^eiher 5000 Sizes, txifld it yourserf 
and SAVE Call wtth your tiuiJding size. 1-B0O-643-555S, 
Heritage Buikling Syiems, FOB 470. N, Lili*e Rock. AR 
7?1 15-0^70 



BUSINESS FINANCING 



ACCajNTS HECfclVABLE FINANCING. Oursource CfBdii 
departmenl. II years ri Dustness. National Factoring 
Servkres. 1-^30-253^700 hRp //Wvw.factors,r^ 

VENTURE CAPITAL AVAILABLE Nd minimum FasI 
appftMit. Call BBti&/ Invesfri^ertts. LLC at 6Q2'272<l3Q0 
fagtween IQim & 1pm PST. 

MONEY SUPERMARKET! 
loans- Any Reason. An/ Amountf Credrt ?^ Problomf 72 
Houf Processing! Brokers f^^edf 900-399-7 197 X3tt 

THE CAPITAL NETWORK inuoduces inwssiors to mm$ 
en^rging g^owih cofnpantes For more information 
CAa 512-306^3656. 

CASH FOR iNVaCES Accounts Receivable Financing to 
$2,000,000 Drrect fender wlti Qttices naiionwjde 
Aerttf^und Financiai Approval^ by pfm& 1-600-747- 
4AFK4g34f. 

EXPORT FtNATCtNG ALTERNATIVES Equipment Loans. 
Cross-Bonier Leasing, Bojeci Rtiance i Ejtport Credit 
Insurance: Laiin America. Pacrfk: Rim, M^fdo & ocher 
emerging fcxeign mari^sie. .call Adirondsck Leastng O 80D- 
67S-7342. Fax 516*4630144, 



BUSINESS OPPOmUNITIES 



RtiJJCATABLE BUStNESSES 
ActiMiTB astablisiied, otigoing businesses you can t^tocste 
10 ycuf aiea. fMl order, publishing, distnbuJion. light 
fTwiuf., other movable businesses tor saie For a free sam- 
ple repofl, wnte ih© ReiocatatiJe Sosimss newsletter PO 
Box 220214, GtBat Neck. Hi 11022-0214 or caJI 1.800- 
446-3557 

SlOO.OOO SELUNG BOOKS BY MAIL 
FR^ CATALOG 
WE DROP SHIP 1^600^550-9979 or 714-63^668 

CASH" 

Holding a rmxtgage on pfoperty yoy sokf? 
Sell tcr CASH' Na^QfWide 1-90aeEg-H44 

NYSE. FORTUr^E-lC0] PubHc Utilily seeks independem 
^nrs pari lime at nome. prdessiona^ level income. 716- 
7206844. then c^l Curtis Kayton 30fr99&40e© 



$350,000++ Potential Annually 
FROM HOME 
Making Calls to 4 Pre-Qualified Prospects 
Per Day Closing 5 $7500 Sales Per Mnm 

OlX' imir; ::;[iirl up -tl "23^ tlUm $UJK ha yh^t ulil, Ollitial urjn> 
pany. braak-itirauQti producJ ml sJnjchire. Wwk frtXTr 
wtiei{!ver you haw phane. Ibjl Complafe traifnrig Ho inventwy 
or selling f^u"> '- - \'- :K\\f<l Hu meEtuHis. not MLM. 



FREEDOM ASSOCIATES 



Finvi <im Miurc itinv 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



iNTtKrJATMjNAL PARTT^-t'tS 1 taafn $TO.dOD+ yr (doc,) 
running my mt'l bus- tirxp TT^y ocean view home & naed 3 
working partners PT/R US +36 natJons (714) 726-9064 
24hr msg of vAawamomebuSfness com^success 

LET THE GOVERNMENT START YOUR BUSINESS 
Bonus Free business inccfporaiions 202-29fi-0536 
hitp://wwwcapdaipubiiG^kjrt^ 

CO^JSULTA^fTS conduct poputaf prafesssonat semirars N^l 
Quaificalian Training Ftee into Carlson Leaming^Pertorntax 
field Mgt Ifte flandai i^8OO-94S0HO NYC. 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE ytxjr smaH business 
Gfants^^ans to $800,000,00 Free Tecofded masage 
7D7-44S^^ (HSa) 

OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS*" 
Ail types, sizes and prices, some wih terms 
A B.C, 719-540-2200 Of www.bgsate.com 

FREE copy of fecert mfo Franchise Newsl^ler. Latest 
FfETichise Annual Dffectory describes thousands of busi' 
nssses- FOR fNPg \-8BMmm& 

Ambiticjus and looklrvg tor extra income, join tast growing 
business ifi health indusiry Income potenliaJ unljrtiiied, call 
today 6QQ-glCK75g8 

BUY FORECLOSED AND OlSTl^ESSED RTOP0?TY 
Use OUR MoiTBy Split Protrts Complete Training 
FreeirrfQ 1 800331-4555, Ext 5035 

MAKE MONEY WTTH AFAX 
Starting inoome $4,50Qi/yno. sendmg teixes lo pTiyMiiars 
tftan your home or office. 800-777-2565 Exl NB7 

AFTER RESEARCHING HUNDREDS OF OPPORTUrjrnES, 
famoas finar5CisJ advtaof f*cit>eft Alten sTiares FREE advice o<i 
Starting Ttie Ideal Norm Business. 1 -800-499^ ITg. 

BUSINESS & COMMERCIAL LOAN ARRANGED 
$50,tX10 UP WRITE DOZER T3CS KRAMERIA ST DEI^ 
VER CQ 6Q22Q. 

CAPITALIZE ON CRIMEA Earn amaziiig profits on Mlllne df 
cnrriB prevention products thai sell Jike crazy' Free wtiole- 
saie cat^og 800-735-1797, POB 1D154 mB. Yakima, m. 
98909 

CAREER BUfWUT? HOME BASED HEALTH BUSINESS 
mm SERiOUS residual income on a PART-TiME 
BASIS NO RISK NO INJECTION. FREE RECORDED 
INFORMATION 1-600925-2494 

MONEY MAKING MACHEhE" Curtjmate mactiine Jfistals 
beauitful concrete tawn edging Customers iov^ this new 
prodtid Amazing profits from ttifs sirrpie cash Isuslness. 
601*262-7509 



MEDICAL BILLING 



■ Viistk Iron) Homo Qf QffK» ■ UntiirUlsd I'licoms Potantiat 
m JdmiSm ttvymtf laadm wMh 9 w 
7700 SMirtft OMtvm HtXKsfmkia 
^}timsm $atm an6 Sdt»mm Trftintng mni ^Uf^ion.. 

ISLAND AUTOMATED MEDICAL SERVICES. INC. 

800-322-1139 



TAX FREE NEVADA 



Vou havi^ un [lobbied!/ al^^ad^y learned of Xtsn qtea^ b«rt' 
eliit ot jn-corpo rating m Npvtd». Mow KJarrt nbcvut cuf low- 
co%t IncQfporaiian and valustiFe «Ltppi>rt sefvicntklar CJtt«ll 
buiin«£B». Wyomng and offthore Mfvfoei too. 
FREE INFORMATION CALL TOPAYI 



Carson Registered Agenis, Jnc* 
TOLL FREE (888) 330-4020 
www Jnc-america .com 
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Ft^alm e your huMue^, prrwlucLs 
a Hi J im^— even biinintisis 
(jf^tjuitunitiesi — in the Nation's 
BusineKA dassifiedis. 

Call Maria Scher for information aliout 
' ^-^iness demogiuphics and 

1-800-424-6746 l | 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



MAKE OVER S40Qi'HR WORKING FROM HOME 
fMo inventory, no rnajof invest Wis pftJvide iBlning & suppari. 
Financial cnduutry ANYONE CBn^ do il' 
CALL TOLL FREE e8e-757-e746 morTgagespan com 

MEDICAL BlLUNG Exerting program? Process healih 
insu/ance claims alactron>cally. Wa pfDvida Riperior trairv 
ifvg & aupefjQf software Investmenr $4996 - $6995 NCS 
eOQ/20^3711 exl. 370 ^ 

OVERWEIGHT? UNDER FINANCEm 
BusirKJssmari wilh excellent \sack rmxjf d in nt^worWng has 
help far you Limijed invesimenl, witti t^gh potenttal return 
References available FfBe info on Itiis breathtalfong plan. 
Call OavB Of Shefi at 1-600^28^231 or Fax 602-864-8285 



BUSINESS SERVICES 



NATIONAL TELEVISION MARKETINO 
Market your ptoduct or service on TV Affordaijle TurrvKey 
Of Jotnl-Vientuie Options. 805-2! 5-9987. 

BIDS, BlCB^aDS, BIDS!!!! 
Get Mora Slate & LooaJ Bids from itie Woftds Lafgest Source - 
SidNei Call B0(>677-1^7 or visrt us ai vwwbkjr^es.corn 

YOUR COMPANY LOGO IN BRASS 
Impressive logos d tDrass, chromev or oiher OM effec- 
ts ve ffniahBs Free estimates. MET fit LOGOS. INC. 
80OS46'LOGO{5646) FAX 402-33&'2311 



iNCORPORATl YOUR BUSINESS 



IncorpQfjite by FdUp Phone or the Internet! 

/ Guei rEinfpm) Sowesr pc kes / Ail SO sJAtes d^d ofl-shorc 



for nt££ InromuHtm. ufl Buslncv^ Filing. Inc. tofl friff 4t 
(iOOl 9Aj^7iU or tnurpoHie «i ttK interact m wvtwMiSiki^^Mm 



BUSINESS SOFTWARE 



AUTOMATE YOUR BUSINESS wiiTt tfte MiCfdBlz Business 
Controller. It^ an easy to use pomt of saJe package foe 
Windows 95 or NT Y2K compliant Call for a FF?EE catalog 
80[>834-e789 or vfei! us on the web at www.rTiicrDtJ6Z.coin 

WESTWAY SOFTWARE SYSTEMS 

OlSTRlBUTiaJ SOFTWARE 
INTOIGNG.. STATEMENTS . INVENTORY CONTTIOL 
PURCHASING ACCOUNTS RECEI VABL£ AUTOMATtC 
PfllClNQ.. CUSTOWER HISTORY AND MUCH MOREi 
TRY IT FOR 2 MONTHS ^ FREE 
CALL I-80O594-1144 FOR FREE DEMO DISK 



f>i1f*rnirn. infill . s ..ii.i,-..iiriii( * 

iiiti^^nrFii Hkl 
f[hif pli^H- MSI tht 
■ Il 1*4 TV ' I idiHll( 

Ctd la4^ Iwi GHtbudtulx at fp oitliT nor Cntnitlctr DcmanBttiriicrtl Kji! 



BUY IT WHOLESALE 



GENERAL MERCHANDISE ■ 29,431 Products! All Types. 
Lowest Ptces to Retail. Mail Oriier & Fl^ Market Sellers. 
Wrte. Cf^tco>NBS7. 668 Man St., Wmingtoo. MA 01887. 

Buy 39,457 FTODUCTS, DIRECT from FACTORIES in: 
Taiwan. HKong, Philtppines, Ntexico' 500% - 900% 
Ednomark. Box 739-NB7B. Shalimar FL 32S79-0739 USA 



CARPET 



^ IS. TC INDUSTRIES Shop no mom. the deal 
, . . . . i ■ ve got, Atl rwna brand carpets - vinyl - hard- 
wood. Free samples on the hoflesl DujDont S?ainmaster{ 
Nylons. 80% savings. 

CARPET Save up to 50% & mote on major brands . Wa also 
manufacture our own teautHul styles. For informal ion & 
samples, call 1-600648*7747. Ba. 45, Daltort. Georgia 



CARPET 



CARPET. VINYL, WOOD. FOR 25 YEARS THE TOP 
BRANDS. THE LOWEST PRICES. CHURCH, HOME OR 
OFFICE WEST CAFm iNDUSTRlES. DALTON, GA 
300-247-3707. 

BECKLER'S CARPET. ^Since m9" laX^BECKLER. 
Carpet, Vinyl, Hardwood, Area Rugs. Samples opon 
requesi Wholesale Prices. Warranted. Cash/Chafge 
Card Dfilton, GA. 



CREDIT CARD PROCESSING 



SUPERChiARGE YOUR SALES - ACCEPT CRH)rr CmUS 
Lowest rases. No monthly mlnirrums. UntseatslDle ser- 
vice Cash in or those holiday shoppers by caltir^ 800- 
981-^26 for FREE application wotkstieet. 



EDUCATION 



CHADWICK UNIVERSITY 
AccredJied B.S M S. & M B A via Distance Educafon, 
Business, Fteetth Care Admin., Cnmlnal Justice. 
Pyschotogy, Environmental Science and AccounlSng pro- 
grams. Approved by major companies. Fnee Catatog 1* 
B0Q-729^HAD, wffw,chad edu 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR COMPUTER SCIENCES 
offers B.S. & M.S m Computer Science ihnough home 
study. Oisjects onenled B.S. program^ New courses tn 
Java, NelvwrStjng, HTML MlS Faflow ACM/IEEE guida- 
lines, AcGTedit.ed. Free Catalogue 1-80CK767-A1CS or 
www.aics.edu 

PARALEGAL GRADED CURRICULUIVI. Approved home 
study: Mosi affordable & comprehensiva 100 yrs. ot 
legal training FREE CATALOG. 1 'B00-B26-9228 
BLACKSTONE SCHOOL OF LAW, PO Box 701449. 
Dept. NB, Daaag, TX 75370, 

EARN YOUR BACHELOR'S. MASTER'S AND/OR DOC- 
TORAL degree by disiance isaming No residef>cy 
raqdRBd. Southwest Unrversity ^OO Veterans Blvd., 
Kenner LA 70062. (SpO) 433-B923 FaK 504468-3213. 



EMPLOYMENT 



MEMBERBHtP SALES. National Sn^li Bus^nes^J Unsted, 
ihe nation's oldest nonpartisan smaJI business associa' 
uon seeks proven sates professiooals to (Twke! mem- 
berships to l3usinese owners. Highest GGmmission in 
induslry Contact Director Markellng (800) 34&€728 



EQUIPMENT fINANCING 



HARDN EQUIP LEASING - LOW 9% S, UP RATES. 100% 
FfNANClNG/OWNERSHIP © LEASE END, APRS BY FAX, 
GET GeOWINGlll CALL I^BQt>44S9SQ4 MST 

EQUfPMENT LEASES up to $75,000. Applicatton Only, 
24hr approvals. First Dedlt Corp. Call Brian at 1-800- 
32^4166, Ext 3 FAX: 904-^79-3891 We Welcome Your 
Business, 

ADVANCED CAPtTAL LEASING *We are a dired funding 
source lor your equipment leasing needs. $2-$75K For 
greai service call Bill at 1-801-532-7371, wvwy acleas- 
lng.com 

PHONE-A-LEASE: ^K41 50,000 'No Fir^anoiais 
Re<tuirf^d* f Bigger Leases. No Problemfl) 4 Hour 
Approval Computers ' Phone Systems * WDice Mail ' 
Tfiicks " Cars ' Recydying Ept * Consifuct»on Equipmeni 
• Adiroixtack basing 8fX)-67B-7342, Fax SlB-463-0144. 



Retich more ttian 
850,000 subscribers 
with your ail In 
Natian's Busine^ 
CIsissUieds 
Call l'HOO-424-6746 
for more information 



FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES/SERVICES 



FRANCHISE YOUR BUbiNESS 
Wttri the leading ccifijiijlttrig hm\ in ihe counlfy, 
McGROW CONSULTING (800) 355^1 1 

GiNGlSSFORMALWEAfl 
Wllti Qvtr 240 Socalioos. we are me Leactef in our Hidustfy. 
Lew inJtiai fees coftptere iraining S a cfean store ©nwlron- 
n^l. Call %80cmi-7iP5 k'h 




your biisinesst 

Can Ihfi franchise specialists for information on 
franchising your business or seminara 
scheduled throuf hout the country. 

, nXirMOfP' 1.800-FRANCHISE 



fUfiNITURE 



BUYDlRbCl rrnrr: N(--'M..:i:,f.-.: ! i- i.i^. idMi'al oHne 
^^Ic^- Shop and aavs. In hon-ie delivery Over 400 nnanu- 
Jacturers to Chctffie ffom HCH^EWAY FURNITURE COM- 
Box 1546. Mt Airy. MC 27030 (BOO) 334-909^1 



WTERNET 



INTERNET STORE DEVELOPERS. Online shopping, 
^^re crsdft card transadHxia. special product promo- 
tions & web hosfing svt::s Solid Roc*s SoJtware \oc , l-SOO^ 
^2:^224. www Uofidamall.com 



IWENTIONS 



'NVErsTTEGRATiON^U ■ An InnovaEive, trademarked 
fPP^oach [0 new product davelopfrm Call Davison for 



INVENTIONS 


A BETTER MQUSETRAPi 
MIT-Educaied technologists will invent it for you. 
(TBI) 862^€200. www.Te^nventcom 


LEGAL SERVICES 




S350 located 30 minMti^ from US Patent & TrademarK 
Office. Attorney Jay Horowrtz:{800) 304-8266 




REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS in Jackson Hole. 
provide quahly paleni & trademark sefvc^ fo* individuate 
& companies nat»onwtde via rriail at afforcfabte fixed tees. 
f lanagan & Flanagan 307-739-1 12aFax 307-730-1 130 kx 
free info, about servncts, 




TM^GO TO THE EXPERTS 
^Trademark Search & Reqtsrratw * One ttm^ fea, $4^. 
•Guararijeed RegisJrstiof > ■ =" ^ ' • i 
'Prep^ & Haridted isy rracJemark axpertiie 

-4raef kxn the u.. ■ ; :v ^radenriafl: <Mx 

> Gorripany. add an as3aL 
isrl^ cam or caH. 888-29B-5973 tor free info 




TRADEMARKS 




/ Protect your business identity 
/ Trademark searches and registrations 




Met^ RestAtcii Corporuhin 
iSOO; 689-6223 
www,|drcse4rdix«il 


PRINTING 


mil CATALOG of Business Printing,, La&eis, checks, 
compuier fo*ms, ^c. 100% Guaramepd PtOBrassivs 
Printing Co. De^ NB. Box 70O029 Sai Anronio, TX ?8270 



TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 



AT^kl CUMDiAL IN TEiRTEL-MERIDIAN'MiTEL 
rNlEC-NDRSlAR PANASOf^lC-TOSHIBAnE 
TRJLLIUM-VODAVI arid muc^ more TW US 
TELBFJONICS INC e mart; TELEWIZOAOLDOM 



TIMESHARES 



TIMESHARING lOOAY MAGAZINE. Fty owners, buyet^ 
seifers Reson reviews. infoniTative article, investigaliv© 
reports. 1DOs o* dassifieci ads. $16 for 12 issues + FREE 
reson ratings bock. 

388463^7427 www,time3ha»ng4Ddiya3m 



WATCHES 




Timely 



Reminder 



Speclll Siinpl«r Otitr-Jusi SIS. 00. 

For out dehxe logo watch Never fade guamniee 
UtBhm wBfmnjy Sp&city rnan's or woman's S1^e 
Seod your coior ^090 on stationery or business card 
and 115.00 waicn {pJu$ sales tax m OA only), 
bmit 5 at this sampJer pffce OftS&r fww. 

ttlQi lCan Tel 41 5 fiS7 ZSOC 

!il46f J Fan ^15-^57- 1730 



Business Opportunities 



IN SEPTEMBER 



Be part 
of a legend! 

* • • 



Call 1-800-424-6746 

for Information 
on advertising in 
Legends in the 
Making, a 
Franchising Special 
Guide 

NationsBusiness 

The Small lh{>nh'<> Advi^cr 



MAILBOX 
RENTALS 




Can maUbox 
mani/fBdumf 
for frw 
CBtafog an(i 
tftfiitmatimj 
Of) adding 

busfness 
Of starting your 
own Private 
Postal Canter 



FREE CATALOG 



Can24hrs. 

{300} 32B'3m {213} 232-eiSl /2T3j 232-7021 



5ALSBURY 



WW East S2nd Street, Los Angefes, OA BQ001 



Earn The Living 
You've Dreamed Of.». 
Right In Your Own 
Dream House! 



featur^i nor fi>ufid clbrwhiTc at twice the pHce, 
Mild til » low HI S9.10 p«r iqu^re fouL 




Ejrn tj|> Ut S5.(lf>0 tta S I 5,(101) [tvr h«mc... 

* Quality 

" Ci^ntempocary / Tiadilionil Homes 

• Keep P?Te5cnt Employment 

All you need lo get suned is ■ £7.500 house 
dicpoiiit for yqtJf own business or privjitc msc 

Nyw " **Bc Yt>ur Onn Bujlder"* projrim em 
sjive yttu iind your clirats up to ISVa of the 
houte com true tion cot t« 

For at FREE Full Cabr Bnichun:; 

Call Mr, ^«t^an» at I ^800-579-1079 (24 hi^) 

Fax t770) 720-7605 or wriic- 

E«|lt*i Neit Hornet, Inc 
IQS EflElci Ne»l Drive, Caoioo, G A 30 It 4 

http-'^/ww^.eaglcsncsiJiomes com 
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Editorial 



Tobacco Bill Deserves To Be Extingulslieil 



Legisktion on the subject of sincjking, which the Sen- 
ate took up in mid-May, has ramifications far beyond 
its statetl piuixjse. 
Senate Bill 1415 would incimse f^ederal i wenuet^ by hun- 
dreds of billions of dollai^, laii^ly at the expense of those 
in the lowest income categories. It would gi\^e tiial lawyer's 
billions of dollars in fees iJiat would help finance, among 
other things, their political vendetta against toil-system 
relbiTns that would benefit all Americms. 

The bill would dinsticaily weaken haiTl-won Fii^^t 
Amentlment protection for commercial speech. And it 
would raise the specter of simlla]- tax, I'eguktoi^; and other 
i'epressi\'e actions against ac kiitional industiies that might 
incur disfa\^or 

Senate Bill 1415 pitibably would do litde, however, to 
achieve it^ puipoi ted 
principal goal — ^a sub- 
stantial I'eduction in 
smoking by young peo- 
ple. In fiict it could lead 
to theii' smoking more. 
Estimates of total ad- 
ditional govej*nment r-ev- 
enue as a i^esiilt of the 
measure range ft\m 
$500 billion to moii? than 
$800 billion over the next 
25 years. 

The bill would I'aise 
cigarette taxes by $1.10 a 
pack over fi\^e years. 
Sen* John AshciDft, R- 
Mo., declai'ed during de- 
Imte that **tliLs is a mas- 
sive tax inaiease on 
low-income famiEes . . . 
59.4 percent of this tax 
incimse wiU come fi'om 
people who make less 
than$;M,000ayear." 

A report by Congi*ess' 
Joint Committee on 
Taxation says that the 
effective tax rate for in- 
dividuals who earn less 



The Skewed Impact 
Of Higher Tobacco Taxes 

Hefe's how much the proposed tobacco tax increase 
would raise smokers' federal taxes. 



Annual Income* 


1999 


2001 


2003 


Under $10,000 


34.5% 


37.5% 


44.6% 


S10,000 - $19,999 


8.2 


9.7 


12.3 


$20,000 - $29,999 


3.6 


4.2 


5.4 


£30,000 • $39,999 


2.4 


2.8 


3.3 


S40,Q00 - $49,999 


1.5 


1.8 


2.2 


$50,000 - $74,999 


1.1 


1.2 


1.5 


$75,000 - $99,999 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


$100,000 - $200,000 


4* 


0.1 


0.1 


$200,000+ 


** 




** 



Adjusted gross income plus allocations that Include 
various employer-paid benefits. 
' Lass than 0.005 percent. 



SOURCE JOffl'CCWWniE OfJ TAXftim 
y.S CONGRESS 



than $10,000 a yeai' and now pay minimal tiixes w^ould 
go up 45 percent under the measuiie. Annuiil tax pay- 
ment^ of those in it)wer income bracket^ would be sub- 
stantially higher with the tobacco levy than without it. 
(See the chcUtJ 

Ironically, the praposed tax increases raise a very real 
threat of boosting underage smoking by ci^ating black 
mai^kets in which sellers offer lower pnces and ai^e not 
apt to ask foi' proof of a customer's tige. 

Moiti-ngorous enforcement of laws designed to keep 
tobacco [ntKluct^ away fn>m minoi^s would be a fai* mui*e 
effective solution and would avoid the many downsides of 
the pending legislation. 

That the coui^se advocated by miyor biLsiness organi- 
zations. Their \aew is summed up by Bruce Josten» e.xec- 

utive vice pi^sident for 
goveniment aftai]*s at 
the aa Chambe^of 
Commerce. 

**Business wants to ad- 
dress the serious pix)b- 
lem of teen nmokirig," 
Josten says. ''But we \i411 
not suppf»t lepslation 
that uses this issue as a 
smoke sci^en to increase 
taxes, ci'eate additional 
federal bureauci^icies, 
mfliiige jjei^onid liber- 
Lie-s, and open the tlcKxl- 
gates to restiictions on 
otlier legal industiies/* 
M tlie public became 
moi^e awai^e of the actual 
content of this bill, sup- 
|xnt for it began enxl- 
ing, and at press time its 
prosijecti^ for Senate ai> 
piTJvai had become un- 
ceitain. 

Membei's of Congress 
should I'ecognize the le- 
gitimate concerns sm^- 
munding this measure 
as valid imsons why it 
does not wai'nmt their 
suppoi"t m 
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^^^ytlink digit(d. ^^^Ttiink (Stoyal Copystar. 




No doubt about rt these days digrtal copiers are on everyone s minds. So why not look into the 
company that s got digital on the brain; Royal Copystar. We're committed to producing the highest 
quality digital copiers, and het{]ing you find the one that's right 
for your business. Our goal: to be the leader in solutioiis that get 
you "connected." So if youVe thinking digftal there's really only 
one company to keep m mind. 1 888 STAR 906. Where copying is going. 



ROYAL 



iQOt^YSTARl 



DIGITAL 



Ford F-Series Medium-Duty- 



Where pullinq 




YOUR OWN WEIGHT 




IS THE EASIEST 



PART OF THE JOB. 




That's Ford Country. 



F-800 WITH CiVWRS 
OF 26,000 AND 
35^000 LBS. 

The F-8()(} IS available 
with two popular CVWRs and 
tw( ) cciu i p iTi e n t p ac k ag es , 
X[. and XLT 



WlDt RANCI: U\ 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT 

Standard lea tu res rari^c troni 
a 3 - pa ssc n r be nt h sea t a n d 
low step nci^^hi fuel tank to 
wide-opening door*i lor 
ea^^y exit and entry. 



EASY TO MAINTAIN 

An easy- to -remove instrument 
panel and a 75 liking Iront end 
pnwidc easy maintenance accc*is. 



The Most Powerful, Most Complete 
Line of Trucks Ever Built Ford Tough. 

Visit oLir Website at www Jordvehiclcs.cf>m /wtirkirucks or call 1 -800' 25 8- I t )l<l> 



The Business Advocate 
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IRS Reform Advances 




The 

Chamber is 
winning in its 
ciinipaign to 
Inform the IRS- 
See uixlate, 
Page2A, 



Yoiilh Hiring Drive 

/i^lS^ Its not too late to join 
/^^flH^ ^ imiwitant vvoi'k-foit'e 
trainini^ cliive by hiiing 
^ one or moi^ young }Teople 
for the summen 
Details, Hige 3A. 

Recent Court Victories 

The Chamtjer 
sealed le^al \ic- 
tories for buj^l- 
ness on en\dron- 
mental la^'suits, 
dean-u-ater 
fx^iTnits, imd 
ln^neflt refiuii'e* 
^enLs for temjjorai^ workei's. 
I^etails, Page 6A 

Measure Falls Siiort 

f bllouing a high- 
ly (ieeeptiv*e 
union ad aun- 
\m^, Catifomia 
votei's naiTOwly 
reject^] a mea- 
suit? to prohibit 
unions fnm\ usin^j 
memt^ej^' clues for iwliti- 
^ puJ^KJses without workeii^' ex|iress 
consent. Business now needs to gear up 
foi' futiu-e battles. See stoi-^; Page 2X 





Fight On Regulations 

Jlecenf IVfii Cwld Help Slow Mandates 



The U.S. Chamber of ComnieiTe 
made stear iy gains last month in 
its fight to i^educe gov^emment 
red tape, papei-w-ork, and mandates- 
Its latest \ictory was House passs^ 
of the Mandates 
Infoniiation Act on 
May la The vote 

The bill would 
re^iuire the Con- 
gi'essional Budget 
Office (CBO) to pro- 
vide intbimation to 
Congims on the 
imjBct of proposed 
mandates on the pn- 
vate seeton 

TTie CBO also 
woukl lye i^juit^l to .^jj^ 
estimate the m\m^ 
of a bills jnajKiates 
on consLime!^ prices, woi'kers' usages, 
job opjx)itLinjties, and small-business 
hiring, axpansion, and profitability 

How The Bill Would Work 

The legislation would allow a single 
lavmiaker to stoi> — through a point-of- 
oiTier motion — ^the House or Senate 
lit)m considering jiny bill vnXh a pimi- 
sion or amendment that would cost the 
()rivate secttir $100 million or more 
annuiilly as detemiine<i by the CBO 
analysis. Any bill that was not accom- 
panied by the (.■00 anal^^'sis could be 
stiJjiix^d the same way 

If any provision exceeding the $100 
million threshold were aflried to legisla- 
tion dLuing a conference etnnmittee, 
the measure woLild again be sub- 
ject to a |K>int-ok7i'der motion 





Conference panels ai^ fonned to work 
out diffei^ences between com])eting 
bills fiassed by the Hoase and Senate. 

A m^ority vote by the House or 
Senate mmid be refjimTed Uy continue 
conskleiing a bill- 
The Ch^ber 
se^ the House^s 
ai)pnwal of the man- 
dateii bill as an 
im[x>iiant step in the 
basiness federation's 
effoit8 to make 
Congnass moi^ 
accountaijie for the 
government man- 
dates it imix)ses on 
business. It is work- 
ing for passage of 
a siinilai' bill in 
Uie Senate, 
The fedei^ r^* 
latoiy system now co&Xs AiTieriran 
ta.xpayei's nearly $700 billion 
annually according to the Center 
for the Study of American Busin&'^s at 
Washington Univei-sity in St Louis- 

Anti says Bruce Jt>sten, Ihe 
Chamber's exeeutK^e vice president for 
govemnient aiTaii"K: "Small businesses 
find it iiusti^ting that Wkshinghm 
doesn't seem to undei-stand tliat feder- 
al mandates cost not only money for 
compliance but also time s|)ent figming 
out how to comply" 

The Regulatory Process 

In nther action to rotbrm the r^gulato- 
r>^ [jnK'ess, the Chamber \b pressing 
the Senate to ajjpixA'e the Regulatoi^j^ 
Improvement Ad:, which would 

Cfjftt tit tied 0)1 Page 7 A 
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Drive To Reform 
IRS Advances 

The U,S. Chamber scored what it 
hopes will be the fii'st of several tax 
\ictones this year when the Senate 
appTOved legislation in early May to I'e- 
structure the Internal Revenue Service. 

Negotiators for the Senate and the 
House, which passed a smilai* bill in 
November; will work out differences in 
theii* measui-es in the coming u'eeks. 
Both bills would: 

■ AUow tasqmyers to recover civfl 
damages if a federal coml ruled that the 
IRS I'ecldessly and intentionally violated 
the law or engaged in unauthoiized, 
unpropei; or emmeous collection actions, 

■ Make it easier for taxpayers to 
reco\' er legal fees incuiTe(l in litigating 
dispute*^ with the IRS. 

■ Giv^e the agency's taxpayer advo- 
cate mo!^ powex to speak for taxpayer's 
and take actioas on then* bekilf 

■ Create an indefjendent board to 
oversee the IRS, A m^oiit}' of the 
board's member^ appointed by the 
presdent and conSrmed by the Senate, 
would be fi'om the private sector: 

One key 

^^^^ difference in 

W^^ ^i^ i^^jM the measui^es 
^yV ^1 center-son 
^IIbMbI si'^iling back 
JCVSr f ■ I P^^^^^^ 
^k MrnrnXr f ' ^^^^ the 
IRS can 
irTipofie; the 

Senate calls for iar^r cuts than ctoes 
the House, 

The legislation, titied the Internal 
Revenue Service Restructuring and 
Reform Act, was approval 42&4 in the 
House and 97-0 in the Senate. 

On other tax matters, the Chamber is 
uiigrng House and Senate la^^imkei-s to 
extend sev^eral tax aieflit^ due Ui expire 
June "30, They include the reseai'ch-and- 
experimentation credit, which is tme<l 
on a peieentage of R&E spending over 
a base amount, and the Work Opportu- 
nities Tkx Credit, gr^anted to c^jmpanies 
that hire certain disad\^mtagecl youth. 



Funding For Roads, Mass Transit 
Moves Closer To Reality 



The nation's transportation inii'a- 
stiTictuT'e will get a miy or" inftision 
of money as a r^esult of the U.S, 
Chamber's latest victorj^ on highway 
and mass-transit legislation approved 
by Congress. 

The v\an came in late May w^hen the 
House and Senate both 
passed a comproiTiise ver- 
sion of legislation reauthoriz- 
ing the InteiTnodal Surface 
TkTins]XJiiation EfRciencj^ 
Act (ISTEA) for at least* 
$200 billion over six year's, 
President Clinton is expect- 
ed to sign the biU soon. 

The measui^ sets tr'ans- 
ix^rtiition priorities and 
rajuestB spending to meet 
those needs. Tiie fiinding 
will r'esidt when Congi^ss apjiraves a 
transportation appropriations bill in line 
with the measure just fjasi^. 

The compr'omise bill, known as the 
Ti*ansiX)rtatioTi Ecjuity Act for the 21st 
Century (TE A 21), was the product 
of a House-Senate c<.infer'enee commit- 
tee, which wor'ked out ditteriances 
between measuies approved in the 



House and Senate this spring. 

The legislation authorizes funding for 
constiTJction and repair* of highways and 
bridges, mass-b^isit jir-ojects, m(\ 
highway safety and ti^ansjxirtation 
r-eseai-ch. At least $167 bilKon will be 
spent on highways. 




The U.S. Department of T\misix)Tta- 
tion has identified $4-50 billion in capital 
neecls for highways, mass ti^aisit i^ir- 
poits, iind w^aterways. 

In addition, the measure would 
r-eqim^e that till money collected for the 
feder'til Highw^ay Thirst Flmd be sjient 
on tinnspor'tation needs and not used 
for other govemnent progi'anis. 



Union-Dues Initiative Falls Short 



BiUTaged by a highly deceptive 
urrion ad ciunp^dgn, Califoriiia vot- 
ers narrawiy riejectefl a ballot 
pit)[x)sition to prT)hibf t lalxn- unions 
fitjm rising member's' dues fur [K)hticai 
purjx)6es without the worker's' e.xpr'ess 
consent 

The U.S. Chamber and other* or^gani- 
zations that backed the proposition 
noted that the vote wus a setback for 
union workers and business. 

Hie CaBfomia Campaign ReforTU 
Initiative, which was (fefeated liy a mai - 
gin of 53 iiercent to 47 j^erc^ent in the 
Jime 2 vote, would have barred lal)or 
unions fiiom using any portion of a 
member's dues for* iXiUticjil i)ui7i*jses 



without annual written authorization 
from the memlx?r: 

The Chamber saw the measurie not 
only as a w^y to protect the jjayehecks 
of union employees but alscj as a means 
of curbing the tx)litical activities of pow- 
eilUl stiite and national \skHW grxiuiiK, 

OtTganized later sjx^nt an estimated 
$20 million to defeat the initiati\'e. 

Despite the loss in CiiUfoniia, the 
( 'hamter' Ls ur-ging voter's in other 
states to apprwe paycheck-protection 
initiatives. MeiLsures m'e axjiected to be 
on the ballots in Arizona, Cok^rado, 
Nevafla, and Or^g^jn on Nov. 3— 
Election Day Similar- meiji^ures are 
befoi^e about state legislatures. 
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Thomas J. Dqnohue 



1615 H Street, N.W, 
Washington. D.C. 2(X)62-20(K) 
PvfONH (202) 463^5300; Fax (202) 463-5327 



PRESJI3ENT AND 

Chief Execitttve Offtcm 



Dear U.S. Chamber Memben 

Ha3*fl ^is it is to t>elieve, .^enca is running out of qualit>^ workers at all skiH kvek, UnlesB 
we adcli^ess this challenge now; small and large business owTiers alike will face severe operational and 
pi^oducti\ily problems in the cominf^ yeai-s, 

'Die answer is not easyt but it is clean T^p into and develop the tmnendous pool of potentially 
outstanding future employeas — namely America's young people. 

As you may have read in the June edition of Natkmfs Bimness magaadne, the U.S. Chamber of 
CommeiTe has made a commitment to Gen. Colin Fbwell, chalnnan of America's Ppomise — The Alliance 
for Youth, to m*ge Chamber membei's bo offer 3 million young people paid summer jobs. That's one job for 
every company belonging to a local or state chamber or tho national Chamber. 

Research tells us that young people who ai^ ex|xj.sed to the world of work and wh() de%'eIop 
interest anrl eonimitn^ent to a work etliic inerea^ theii- chances fcjr professional success later in life. 

Why did we make this pledge to Gen. Powell? Becau^ business must do more than simply 
complain about the lack of quality workei^s and the poor state of our educational system. We must embnace 
practical approaches to these challenges. 

By offeiing at least one high-school student from your community a paid summer job, you will be 
helping your company and your countiy now and in the future. You niil aLso Ix? giving a y()ung American, 
and his or her family; twtj *)f life s mast precious commodities — hope and opportunity: 

For further information, please cont^ict America's I^-omise — (KU) *>8*4-4500— or either of us. We 
want you to know how seriously we ait^ taking this challenge. Both of our offices are hiring young people 
during the summer. Won*t you? 



With thanks, 





Thomas J, Donohue 
President and CEO 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 



President and CEO 

America's Promise— The Alliance for Youth 



Chamber To Publish Surveys^ 
Resource Directory On Drug Abuse 



Noting that mmivA pnductivity 
lassej^ from substance abuse aver- 
age $640 per Americsm worker; 
U.S. Chamber Pr^ident 
and CEO Thomas X 
Donohue recently told a 
House panel that the 
Chamber will undeitake 
se\^ei*al initiatK^es to com- 
bat iffidtdii^uise. 

One step, he told the 
House SmaU Business 
Subcommittee on Empow- 
erment, wiB be to conduct 
a suiTey to determine the 
piwalence and axtent of 
policies and pragi^am.^ 
among companies and 
state and local chambers of commerce 
that are aimed at combating workplace 
substance abuse and ciime. 
The Chamber, Donohue said, wiD also: 
■ Highlight the effective substance- 
abuse pixjgrams of companies and 
chambei's. 
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Donohue wants to help 
firms fight drug obuse. 



■ Ask state and local chambers to 
join a nationwide drug-free-workplace 
a*mpaign. 

■ Study the costs of sub- 
stance abuse wdth the 
Centei^ on Addiction and 
Substance Abuse, an aJM- 
ate of Columbia University 
in New York City 

■ Use the results of its 
siirve>^ to dev'elop ''achiev^- 
able strategies for elimi- 
nating substance abuse in 
the workplace." 

■ Pi*oduce a resouix^e 
dii^ctor\^ hvinx inf bniiatnon 
gathered to help compa- 
nies and oi^gankations set 

up substance-abuse programs. 

On the legislative front, Donohue 
emphasized the Chamber's support for 
the Diug-Fl^e Woi*kplace Act a House 
bill that would offer financial incentt\^es 
and technical a^^sistance to .^mall busi- 
nesses to a^eate dinag-fiTee workplaces. 



New Communications Era Begins 



In its fii^st cybeimst, the 
Chamber broatlcast li\^e over the 
Internet a conference it hosted on a 
Unitect Natioas treaty on global climate 
change. 

The May 18 event focused on 
the ti'eat>^*s implications for 
U.S. sovereignty ancJ secujity 
Featui^l participants includ- 
ed foiToer Seci'etarj^ of 
State LauTence Eaglebui^r; 
James Schlesinger, former sec- 
retaiy of the Defense and 
Energj^ depaitments; former 
Assistant Secretar\^ of Defense FVank J. 
Gaffiiey: Sen. Chuck Hagel, R-Neb.; 
and Rep. Da\id Mcintosh, R-Ind, 

The conterence's video and audio 
feeds couid be downlcjadecl In real time 
to any computer with a modem. 
A recoi-ded version of the conference, 



pius information about the gloiial 
climate treaty Ls available by gxung to 
the conference site on the Intemet at 
nmmidimQMymtt^amL 
The U.N, climate ti'eaty was signed 
by the United States and more 
than 160 other coimtries in 
1^^^ December in Kyoto, Japan. 

The Utjaty sets tai^ets and 
timetables for those nations 
to reduce giwnhouse-gas 
emissions. Some scientists 
^ blame these emissions for lining 
global tempei'atm^. 
The Chambei' has criticized the 
tr^ty which Congress must ratify, 
because it does not include developing 
countiies that, acconling to the Inter- 
national Enei'gj^ Association, soon are 
expected to account for a nuyoritTy^ of 
the world's gi'eenhouse^as emissions. 




Push Is On For 
Skilled immigrants 



"Hi 



elp companies ilnd the work- 
eis they need" is one of 
,the messages the U,S. 
Chamber has been pushing on Capitol 
Hill, and the message has been deliv- 
ered \^ith gi-eater ui^gency in recent 
weeLs. 

In eaily Maj'; a new threat to com- 
panies' ability to find highly skilled 
employees develo})ed when the num- 
ber of immigi-anLs entering the United 
States to fill si>eciaity jobs reached the 
legal cap for fiscal 1998. The fiscal yeai- 
does not end until Sept. 30. 

The Chamber is m'ging tlie House to 
follow the Senate^s lead in approving 
legislation to increase the number of 
\isas for foreign specialty-occupation 
workers ♦ 

The Senate bill passed on May 18 
would mise to 95,000 from ()5,()()0 the 
allotment of such visas — designated 
H-IB visas^for fiscal mm. It would 
also increase these vi.sas to 105,000 for 
each of the next foui' fiscal years. 

H-IB risas are designed to enable 
U.S. companies to hire foreign profes- 
sionals for up to six years. 

Like the Senate bill the House bill 
would raise the numl>er of H-IB visas 
to 95,000 for fiscal 1998. But the House 
bill would im[)ose mandates on 
emj}loyei's applying for such visas, 
including time-consuming and costly 
labor-ma]'ket tests. It also would 
expand the U.S. Labor Depailment^s 
authority ovei' the H-IB pit)gr'am. 

The Chamber is ui'ging representa- 
tives to drep the i>rovisions that would 
pose problems for employeiTfi m\d sim- 
ply raise the cap on H-IB \isas to 
95,000 for 1998 m that comfianies can 
hire the workei^s they need. 



Chamber Lobbying Key Bills 



Nunieraui^ bills that could afif'ect 
busineases ai^ l)emg lobbied and 
monitored by the U.S. Chambei: 
Hem's a paitial mndowTi: 

4 Internet Tax Ban 

The Chain I k?!* is haekii i^^ [ )iy)ixi*^^ to 
piievent state kmd l<jcai gox'emments 
fronj impo.sing new taxes on coioineiTC 
conducted over the Internet 
The Senate bill (S. 442) calls for a six- 
moratorium and prohibits states 
localiU&s that cun-ently tax 
inteiTiet transactionn from collecting 
the taxes duiing that iieriod. The Hoiu^ 
nieasiii^* (H.R. 3849) would impose a 
thi^e-yeai' ban but would atlo\^' existing 
InteiTiet taxes to remain in place, 

^ Trade Sanctions 

The C'hiimber is opposing legislation 
(H,R. 2431 and S. 772) thai would 
irnixise trade sanctions on coun- 
tiies that allow or take pait in the per- 
secution of religious minorities, 

Tai'geting persecution is a laudable 
J?oal, says the Chamber; but urdlatei-al 
"Economic stmctions, it notes. wTjuld do 
^oiie hann tlian good for pei'secuted 
people. Many international religious 
fii^anizations ^ind mUgious minorities 
^ also ojifxisinp: the legislation. 

The House* fmsed its measui^ in nud- 
May; the Senate has yet to vote on its ball 

4 Dispute Resolution Act 

A Chamter-bat-ked bUl ( H.R. :J528) 
approved by the House in late Apiil 
^Vfjulfl ix^]Liii^ jjaities llling d\il-litiga- 
*^^on caseB in fedeial couit to consider 
^teiTiative rnecins of msoKing their dLs- 
routes liefoix? iheii* crises would go to 
trial. Such means eoukl include media- 
tion, neutral evaluation, and ai*bitnition, 
The Stjnate is exjjected to consider 
House bill, but the timing foi* that 
^tion Ls uncertain. 

t Health-Care Uability 

rending House and Senate rneasiiiies 
^ H,li 1415 and S. 644) opixjsed by the 



Chambei* would imiiose numerous 
health-caiie mandates on employers and 
extend medical-maipmctice liability to 
include employei*s anrl health-plan 
provldei-s. Neither house of Congress 
has taken action on the biUs. 

4 Product-Liability Reform 

A Chamber-backed bill (& 648) pending 
in the Senate vm among other pro\d- 
sions» limit the ]i<ibiliiy of I'etailei's and 
w^holesaleii^ for the sale of defecti\^e 
pi-oducts and limit small fmm' liability 
for punitive damagas. 

Congimsional proix>nents of a uni- 
foim federal pnxiuct-lialjility law^ ane 
continuing to negotiate with the Clinton 
adrninisti'ation to come up with a mea- 
sure that can be appn)ved this year. A 
mmpnjmise bill is likely to be intro- 
duccKl soon in the Senate; a bill has yet 
to be intix^duced in the House. 

^ Employer Protections 

Chamter-supfxated legislation (H.R. 
324fi) appiTived by the House would 
piDtect employei's from ceitain tactics 
used by labor unions in ti*>ing to orga- 
nize workei's. 

The measm^ also would i^equh^ the 
Natiomil Labor Relations Board, which 
administei^ the eotintiy's labor laws, tx) 
he mom msponsive to small business- 
es — and labor unions—^vhen coasider- 
ing labor-law complaints. 

The Chamber is m^ging the Senate to 
take action on sepai^ate bills that, conv 
bined ai^ similar to the Hoase measure. 

4" Retirement Security 

AChajnbei-sup(H>rtefl bill TH.R- Sim 
intimkieed in the House in eaily May 
would make ceitain penBion-law* 
changes. The measui^ would, among 
othei' things, incmise the annual 
amount employi^ii ct)idd eontribute to 
qualified it^tirement plans and would 
aUow workei's who change jc^bs Ui roll 
over retirement sa%ings intti different 
types of phuis. The Chanilier is viTjrking 
to g0t a bill intj\)duc3ed in the Senate. 



Tobacco Tax Sets 
Bod Precedent 

Calling it a dangerous precedent 
foi* other indastiies that might 
fall out of i3olitical fa\Tn; the U.S. 
Chamber is fighting legislation that 
wmild increase taxes on tobacco by more 
than S5(K) billion ovei' 25 yeai-^. 

"Who's naxt?" asks Biiice Josten, the 
Chamber's executive \ice piiasident for 
government affair mfening to the 
massK^e tax hike. The Chamber says 

Who's 
Next? 

that other industjies. such as distOled 
spiiits, gambling, and e\^en fast food, 
could he tai'geted naKt The organiza- 
tion is asking its membei^ to ui^^e their 
lawTnakers to oppose the measure, now 
being considered by the Senate. 

Titied tiie National Tbbacco Policy 
and \buth Smoking RecJuction Act» the 
bill would imimse a tax of $L10 i^ei" pack 
over 15^'e yeai^ on cigarette manufactur- 
ei^. The bfli jW|uii'Gs that the tax he 
passed on to consumers. 

Among its effoils to defeat the mea* 
sui'e, the Chamlier si>onsoj'ei:i a telexi- 
sion adveitfedng campaign in May not- 
ing that the bill would raise taxes on 45 
million working Ameinc^ins, mast of 
whom eani less tiian $iiUW a yeai: 

Much of the tax re\^enue the bill 
would generate, sa^^^ the Chamte: 
wmild l>e ased not to reduce youth 
smoking but for spending on other go\^- 
eiTiment jirogiTuns and foi- paving the 
fees of tiial lawy-ers invoKx^l in tobacco 
cases. 

The bill also w^ould ci^eate numerous 
new^ federal regulatory offices. 

Members ofCongmm can be reached % 



Chamber Wins Three Key Business Cases 



and said that the environmenta] group 
suffered no harm, 

EPA's Linkage Of Lows 

In American Fomst & Paper Ammia* 
tion VH. EPA, a U,S. appeals couit ruled 
that the EmiiT^mnental PiT)tection 
Agency has no authority to force a state 





The Chamber k Increasing ifs iegol-relcffed acfmtiGs 
inside and outside the courts on behalf of business. 



to abide bv one federal statute when the 



The EPA inaijitained that appmval of 
state programs is a federal action that 
allows the U.a. Fmh and Wildliie 
Service tx> appiwe or deny individual 
permits based on compliance with the 
sjwies statute* 

The NCLC pointed out in a brief to 
the 5th Circuit Couit of Appeals in 
New Orleansr— and to the 10th 
U,S. Ciix^uit Comt of Appeals 
in Denver in a sepai'ate ease — 
that neither the Clean Water 
Act nor the EPAs mgulatioas 
refer in any way to the 
Endangered Species Act. 

Allowing the EPA tt> link 
i^uiiT^ments of the 
Endangerai Species Act udth 
appiwal of state clean-water 
pnjgrants would have directly 
affected ever>' eommeixnal, 
inriaHtrial and munidiiai entity 
that Ls i^quiitsd to have a state- 
issued clean-water peiTnit, said 
the Chamber's legal oentei: 



The U.S. Chamber scored tJiree 
important victories for business in 
the comts recKntly 
The Chamber^s legal affiliate, the 
National Chamber Litigation Center 
(NCLC), filed friend-of-the-court briefe 
on behalf of busineas in these cases: 

Citizen Environmental Suits 

In The Steel Ca vk CitizeN^ For A 
BeUerEnmwinmnL the U,S. Supreme 
Court ruled that a company cannot be 
sued by a private party foi* past \ioia- 
tions of a federal environmental law if 
the pi"oblems have been corrected. 

The high court agneed with the 
NCLC*s position in oveituniing a lower 
eouit iiiling against The Steel Co,, of 
Chicago, TTie loww court had ruled in 
favor of the Chicago-ba^^er 1 Citizens For 
A Better Emironment after it sued The 
Steel Co. for fallui^ to submit paj^er- 
work that is requii*ed under the federal 
Emergenc>^ Planning and Community 
Right-to-Know Act (EPCRA). 

But the law requires that citizens 
gii3ups provide at ieast &} days' notice 
of intent to sue to enfbi"ce the act and 
The Steel Co. had completeci and filed 
the requii'ed paperwork before the 
environmental group filed its suit 

Said the NCLC: "The plain language 
of the EPCRA dtizen suit pnjvision 
establishes that Congress intended to 
limit such suits to ca;ses of ongoing fail- 
ures to ^complete and file' \hB requisite 
reports." The Supreme Court agreed 



With the criticai midterm elections 
scheduled for No\^. 3, the U.S. 
Chamber has fcm-ned up the 
heat on its political progr<uns. 

The pmgrams are aimed at maintain- 
ing a pro-basiness m^ority in Congtiess 
and defeating efforts by organized 
labor, radical environmentalists, and 
trial lawyers to win back the legislature 
for lawToakers who favor more regula- 



state is seeking approval tjf its pro- 
grams under a separate federal law 

The case stemmed &t>m an EPA 
iiequii'ement that states comply with 
rules of the federal Endangei-ed Specie 
Act The agency said states must do so 
as a condition for getting EPA appiwai 
of their pUDgmms under the federal 
Clean Water Act. 

Under state clean-water progi^ams, 
permits are issued to allow applicants to 
make discharges into bodies of wata: 



tions, biggei' government, and higher 
taxes. 

The centerpiece of the Chamber^s 
efforts is its rev^amped political action 
committee — the National Chamber 
Alliance for Pblitics (Nt:AP). 

Tlie alliance I'ecently mailed letters to 
U*S, Chamber members asking for 
their support to help elect pi*o-business 
Lwididates to Congress. 



Temporary-Worker Benefits 

An emplt>yer Ls not i'e<:[uiiwl to include 
temjwnuy employees in the company s 
pension plan, iiiled the LLS. Court of 
ApfieaLs for the 10th (Circuit in Denver 
in siding mth the NCLC, 

In Brmtk m. Mmmiiim Staie^s 
Telepfmm & Tckgmpk hic, the court 
said that the fe(lei'a] Employee 
Retirement Income Security Act 
(ERISA) of 1974 dom not re^iuii-e an 
employer to include in its ix?nsion plan 
all workers on its [Byixill. 

The NCLC had ai'guetl in its brief — 
aiid the dixruit comt aginaed — ^that, 
under ERISA, pension plans may 
exclude employees based on employ- 
ment classification, such as whethet* 
workers are tempoi'ary or leased or i>art 
of a collective-lMi'giuning agreement 

In the case, Movmtain States, doing 
business as U 4S West Communications, 
denied |3easion coverage to Clay Bronk 
and several other leased workei's who 
performecJ services for the company. 



Political Programs Gear Up 



Chamber Hits OSHA's Attempt 
To Bypass Regulatory Process 

In its continuing eif oil to rein in the 
OecujMtional Safety and Health 
Ariministi-ation (OSHA), the U.S, 
Chamber testifietl before a congi-es- 
siona] panel on the agency's Cooperative 
Compliance Pi'ogram. 

Under the pragimn, which was set to 
begin last Januaiy, businesses would 
^'oluntaiily" jjailicipate or face manda- 
health and safety inspections. The 
Pi^Jgram would ix^iuire comjMnies to 
^eet new workplace standaiTLs that 
^ere never approv^ed thiwgh the regu* 
latoiy pixjcesa, incJutEng public-notiee 
: and comment i)eriods. 

The Chmnbei* filed .suit against 
OSHA in the U.S. Couit of Appeals for 
the District of Columliia Circuit, which 
^mixji^iily bltK^ked the pixjgium on 
Feb. 17, A final niling is not expected 
Until early next yeai: 

Baiiich A. Fellnei; a [>aitner ^^ith the 
l*iM^ Qnn Oib.wn, Dunn & Criitcher 
LLP in Washingt*>n, testified on behalf 
^f the Chamter in early May tjeibi^ the 




fuaro I MCHAa keza 



US. Chomfaer witness Boruch A, Feifner 
crificized OSHAs regulatory po/rdes. 

House Education and the Workfoixje 
Subcfjmmittee on CK^eii^ight and 
Investigation. He exfilained that *'busi- 
ness had a Hokst>n*i^ choice belmwn 
ceitain insp€?ction and o^^en-endeci reg\y 
lation without notice and c?omment 
Such a choice punctm-es any pmtense 
that the pi*ogi*am was 'cooperative,' " 



Job-Training Bill Benefits Business 



Employers ai^ almost ceitain to 
have moi'e input into j{>b-training 
progi-ams now that both houses of 
Con^x^ss have passed legislation I'equii - 
^g business mpi^senta- 
ti^'es to be included in 
g^JU[)s develoiring state 
^d local job-tinining 
Pnigi-ams. 

A House-Senate con- 
feiience comitiittee is 
^^cteti to work out 
^nor f iifiei^encas in Uie 
Coining weeks l>etween a 
Job-ti*aining bill 

^Ppitwetl by the Senate in eiu^ly May 
^d one iiassec 1 by the House last veaK 

The measui^ would consolidate 
dozens of fe<leral job-tmining pn)giiims 
into block grunts that woukl go to the 
^tes for use in i^etting up or impiming 




theii* jt>l>ti iiining systems. 

The bills call foi* tlie fonnation of 
statevtide paitnerships and local work- 
foi-ce-investment jieitneiiships, with a 
minority of their repne- 
sentatives fixim busi- 
ness. The i>£utnei:shii)8 
\^ill establish critem 
and standaifls foi- local 
job-timning systems, 
dmte new ti wiing sysr 
terns, and ovei^see the 
catification of job-train- 
ing seiMce i)nftideiis. 
The legislation -Mam 
state and local chamters of comiiieix*e 
and other business oi^ganizations to act 
as one-stop jot>tiiiining centei-s where 
basic services^ such as skills trainings 
career counseling, and job banks, would 
be consoEdatecl. 



Regulatory-Reform 
Efforts Advance 



CQntmued From. Page lA 
require fecleral agencies to w^eigh the 
impact of new ruJes they plan to issue. ^ 

They would have to conduct regula- 
tor>^ studies, induding cost-benefit 
analyses and, if rele\'ajit, ilsk assess- 
ments, before they could issue '*m^]or" 
ix^gulations* 

The bill defines m^or rules as those 
costing morc than SlCN) million or that 
the White House Office of Management 
and Budget deteiTnines will have a '*sig- 
nifirant impact" on the economy 

Costs^ Benefits Cortsidered 

The reguktoiy analyses would have to 
include the expected costs and benefit*^ 
of pi*oposed iTilas and any reasonable 
aitematives to the mgulations. 

For a mi^or nile dealing with health* 
safety, or the envir(>nment, the analysis 
w^ould have to include: 

■A risk assessment and relevant 
information about the ilsk. 

■ The assumi>tions and estimates 
used in de\lsing the itde. 

■ Scenarios of com jiai'able lisks. 
Agencies that must act ex^^editiously 

to addi-ess an imminent thi^t to health, 
safety^ or the en\dn.jnment w^ould be 
exempt from these miuii'einents* 

Public Comments Required 

In de\'eloping li^k cLssessuu^nL^, i^en- 
cies would be required to allows public 
comment and paitidpation. Indepen- 
dent peer iwiew' of costrlienefit analy- 
ses and risk assessments would also be 
mandatoiy 

A fedei-al coujt could ofvertum a rule 
if the analyses weiie not conducted or if 
the itile, based on the entii^ nikMnak- 
ing im)!^, vmre detennined to he 
unreasonable, 

E vejy five yeai^, agencies would be 
ref]ujred to identify existing niles that 
could be repealed or revised to increase 
the benefitt? to the public. 

A bill similai' tt) the Senate leglslatjon 
has yet to be introduceii in the Hou^ie. 



Member Benefits' 

Here are some of the most imporlant produds, services, md programs offered by the U.S. ChamheL 
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Discounts On IBM Computers 

U-S, Chamber mt^mbei^ can ireeeive iiebates 
on the purchase of certain computers from 
IBM Corp. 

Rebates sre available on IBWi^ 
ThinkRid M)D. mE, and 770 notebook 
compaters; Commerdal De.sktop :}OOPL 

and mOGL; 
and PC 
Seiner 82i'S. 
To be ellfjible 
for thf* r^l>ates, computers must be imr- 
ehased thi*ou^h an imthorized IBM 
BtLsiness Partner by Dec, 3L 

For more information about the rebate 
program or to locate an IBM Business 
?mtnm\ caJl l-80(>^J-7255, exL 510L n 





Free Seminars 
For Women In Business 

Women businei^*^ owners who want to 
become even mom succeasfijl can tune 
m to free semimrs on UKtn^ leading- 
edge technology' and finding creative 
ways to finance a business. 

The seminani are sponsoi'ed by the 
Ui^, Chamber, the Small 
Busineiss AiJjninistr^tion, IBM Coip., 
the Edward Jones investment (!om- 
pany* the Senice Corjjs of Retii-ed 
Executh'es, and the Amencan 
Business Women*s Assochtioa 
They will air \ia mtellite fi-nm 7:30 to 8:;B0 
p.m. Eastern time on Sept 2 and Nov, 16 at 
dowTilink sites across the country; 

For more infoi"mation about the seminars 
or to find the downlink site nearest you^ call 

Retirement Plans 
At A Discount 

Affordable, aecej^ible, and convenient 
retirem^t plans ai^ available to U.S. 
Chamber members through the Chamber 
and Fidelity Investments. 

The retirement plan^i — intendefl piimai"!- 
ly for basineases emplovin^ fewer than 100 
worker^include 4011k), Keogh, SEP-IRA, 
and SIMPLE (Savings Incentive Match 



1 




Fidelity 
imfcsimenis^ 



Plan for Employees), Fidelity pnjvides 
investment-management and recoiti-keep- 
ing seTOc^ as \v^!l as mateiiaLs that 
employei's can use to communimte with 
employees about the pkns. 

For more information, call Fidelity toil- 
free at 1-^RET-PLAN (14^7:^7526). 

Recognition For Resilient 
Small Businesses 

Ai^plicatioas mv Ix'tiikraca'ptw] for the l^B 
Blue Chip Enter^jnse Initiative awaiTl. 
Each yeai' the pingi"^mT recognizes small 
husinesse^i tliat have suiTnounted 

chaUen^. It is co-sponsoi*ed by 
k Ma^^chusetts Mutual Life 
m Insurance Co, (knovvn as 
/ MassMutual— The Blue Chip 

I Company), the U.S, Chamber, 
and Nalim's BmiwHS maga- 
zine. 
Applications for the Blue 
Chip award can be obtained by 

calling the progi^am's toll-fi"ee 
numbei; 1-800-FOR-BCEI 
aW()^m-2m), or by send- 
ing an e-mail request to 

, org. You can find out more 
aljout the Blue Chip pro- 
gram at iimmxrMkmiibmi 

Small-Business Products 
Detailed In Free Catalog 

A fii?e catalog of jiTOducts designed to help 
small businesst^s Is available frtjm the 
Chamber's Small Business Institute, 

lb receive the catalog, call 1 -800429-7724 
or visit the institute's Web site at amw 
jMCCiihiconi, 

Helping Businesses Find 
Qualified Workers 

In a nw publication fi^om the U.S. Ghanibei; 
leadei's ft-om state and kx!al chambers busi- 
ness, and go\-Gmnient provide solutions to 
the challenges employers face in f irepaiing 
the w^>rk tbrce tor the 21 st centuj^'. 

T\*anscripts of a Chambei* s^miijtjsium on 
work-force pi^paration are available for 
plus $2.75 tor ,shJpping and handling. The 
publication, Bmitms Simtegk^jbr 




includes discissions 
on moving people 
fn)m wdtai^e to work, 
hiiing ixiople with dis- 
aliiltties, ^md finding 
qutilifiecl %vorkei's. 

Tb ortler the publi- 
cation, send a check 
I>ayable to the U S. 
Chamber of Com- 
merce to: Ffeda'Htion 
De\'elopment, U-S. 

Cham))er of CommaTe, 1615 H Sti"eet, 
N.W, V^kshington, D.C. 200(>2-2000. For 
moit* infoi^mation. call (202) 4f>;i-i^Fi48, 

Free Materials Urging 
Employees To Vote 

Meml>eti> of the Uis, Chambei* can receive 
ftiee nmtenals to help tu^ theii' employees 
to registei* and to vote in the Nov. Z elections. 

MataiaLs include a poster, an envelope 
stuffer, and camera-rea^ly artwork to pix>- 
duee matezials aime<:l at letting out the vote. 
Paitici]>ating companies and oi^anixatioas 
will also receive a h(5w-to manual for orga- 

Make a Difference for Business 
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niaing a registi-ation, vote, and vote-by- 
absentee-ballot program. 

Tb sign up for the program and receive 
fiiee vote-promotion materials, %i^it the 
Chamber's Web site at nnimi mdmmiie'mrg 
or call its Office of Memben^hip Grassroots 
Management at (202) 4(53-5(504, 

Airborne Express 
Discounts Available 

ILvS. ChiunlxM* rnemix^i's c;m save up to 43 
peit^ent on the cost of oveimight shipments 
undei* a special arrangement betv^^een the 
Chamber and Aiiix>T7ie Exprt^s, Shipmentis 
can be made to nearly £m>'where in the 
United States and to the more than 200 for- 
eign destinations served by AiiiioiTie, 

lb obtain the special disctmnt, call 1-800- 
6:j*^2:)77 and identi^^^ ^vourself as a U.S, 
Chaml)er member. You v^ill Ik? ^ent a free 
staitei" kit on using AiA*borne Expi^ess. 



